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We Pay $2.10 


We could buy beans as low as 30 cents per bushel. 


Yet we pay $2.10. We 
for just one-fifth what we 


We buy Michigan beans, because a certain 
soil there, rich in nitrogen, produces the best 
beans grown. 

The choicest part of the crop is picked over 
by hand, to give us only the whitest, the 
plumpest, the fullest grown. 

That’s why we pay $2.10. 


Van@mps 
PORK»"" 
BEANS 


You can’t begin to cook 
You lack the facilities. 


One must bake beans as we bake them— 
in 245 degrees heat—else they are not mealy, 
not digestible. 

They must be baked in live steam—not in 
dry heat—else the top beans scorch before the 
others are even half baked. 

They must be baked without breaking, else 
they are not nutty. They must be baked 
with the tomato sauce, else you lose half their 
deliciousness. 

You can’t do these things, for you lack the 
facilities. The result is, you eat beans only 
occasionally. They should be a daily dish. 
You regard them as heavy food, simply because 
your oven heat is so insufficient that it fails to 
break down the fibre. 

Beans, above all things, need to be factory 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Prices: 





10c, 15c and 20c per can. 
without the tomato sauce, if you prefer. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


could buy tomato sauce 
spend to make it. 


Cheap tomato sauce can be made from skins 
and cuttings—scraps from a canning factory. 
It lacks richness. 

Else it is made from tomatoes picked green 
and ripened in shipment. Such sauce is flat. 

Our tomatoes are ‘grown close to our kitch- 
ens and ripened on 'the vines. The juice fairly 
sparkles. 

We could buy tomato juice as low as 75 
cents per barrel. Yet we pay $3.45 for just the 
tomatoes used in a barrel of ours. 

That is why Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 
have that superlative zest, that flavor, that 
blend. There is no other brand that com- 
pares with them. They have the largest sale 
in the world. 


beans as we cook them. 
Let us cook for you. 


cooked. Then they are Nature’s choicest 
food—full 84 per cent nutriment. They are 

easily digestible—appetizing—always ready. 
But be sure to get Van Camp’s. There is 
no such flavor, no such zest in any other 
= brand on the market. 
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You can get them 
At your, grocers. 

Established 
1861 
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De Luxe Dickens 


At Loose Sheet Prices 


A publisher of high class books recently found him- 
self with 275 sets of Dickens sheets, belonging to a 
famous edition, which he could not use. He offered 
them to us at about one quarter of their cost. That 
is the edition of Dickens we offer you here. And that 
isthe reason why we can offer it at such a phenomen- 
ally low price. 

Mail the coupon at once, and you will get one of 
these superb sets for examination to be returned at our expense 
if it is not satisfactory. You will also get free a $10.00 portfolio 
of Dickens prints. e 


30 Superb Volumes 


We want to send you this magnificent 30-volume set free for your 
examination. We know you will find it the most satisfactory edition 
of Dickens’ works for the general reader ever produced. It i 
everything Dickens wrote,—novels, sketches, essays, short stories 
and travels. 

The books are large and handsome, measuring 534 x 8% inches and 
are bound in rich green art cloth with gold tops and title pages in two 
colors. The books are printed from new plates on a fine quality of 
white paper. The set contains 1g0 su illustrations — all repro- 
ductions on exquisite Japan paper—of drawings made under Dickens’ 
own supervision by Crulkshank, Seymour, Browne, Maclise, etc. 


$10.00 Portfolio Free 


This is the best gallery of Dickens’ characters ever gathered into a 
portfolio. It will carry you through Dickens’ land, showing you his 
characters as portrayed by the famous Dickens illustrators,—besides 
portraits of Dickens and places connected with his life. It is almost 
priceless to a lover of Dickens. 

There are eighty-one pictures, all on Japan vellum, 11% x74 
inches in size, suitable for framing if desired. _ The portfolio is 
contained in a rich dark green case. This collection, known as 
the “De Luxe” Portfolio, is issued in a limited edition and sold 
for $10.00, 


Free for Examination 


Only a few sets of this beautiful edition are left. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it to-day. It will bring you a complete set and the 
portfolio, express charges prepaid, for examination, to be returned at 
our expense if it is not satisfactory~ 
This is the same set that has been sold 
previously for $56.00, but you can have 
it for little more than half if you are 































































prompt. 
You take no risk. You pay nothing 
until you have examined the books. But 
you must mail the coupon fo-day. To- 
Morrow may be too late. 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY 





J. A. HILL 
& COMPANY, 
44-60 East 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 








Send me, express char, 
prepaid, One Set of Diekews? 
Works, in 80 volumes. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I will return them 
atyour expense. Otherwise I agree to keep 
them and will pay you $1.00 after examination 
and $2.00 a month thereafter for14 months. You 
are to give me free the Dickens’ Portfolio. IfI re- 
turn the books I will also return the Portfolio. 





Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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$ DH 20 
IF YOU EARN LESS 


Ican DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction xs fail 
is tle only one in existence that has the hearty 
incdorsement of the great experts and pul lishers 
an I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proo 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 ta $100 per week, 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
775 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 





uf] absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 


teake no matter where you live. 
as with old systems. 
learn—eas 
Speedy. 


ly thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 


No need to spend hgh: 
oyd’s Syllabic System is ea: By to 

to Walte— easy to read. Simple. Practical. 

ure. No ruled lines—no pestmone—we shading 


asin other systems. No long lists of word signs 
fuse. Only nine characters © to learn and you have the 


entire English | you 
The best system for stenographers, 

taries, newspaper reporters and ra 
ers, ministers, t h 
usiness men and wom 





eed secre- 
m Law 











Fam $5 to $15 per Day 


Pg will teach berg Piano fe ee bere. 


by personal correspondence. New une, a 

Phone Method. Mechanicalaids. Diploma) 

recognized by highest authorities. Schoo 

chartered by the pane: Write for free 

illustrated catal 

Niles Bryant School of Plano Tuning 
88 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 








OOD PIANO TUNERS 
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WRITE 
FOR OUR 


REDIT-PIAN | 
Expert é 
Bookkeeping | ‘ ) 

WE TEAOH YOU, 


WE TRUST YOU. 
WE PLACE You. 


Employers prefer our gradi that is why "Our Grad- 
uates are making money." 
Write for our credit plan. Write for our Evidence. 


Ten sand Successes! 


Two Grand Books FREE ! 


“*How to Siggeved in Busi + inspiring 
work; also, ‘“How to Become an pene ne ae 
Mailed postpaid on request. 


Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
155 H. Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

















I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres.. 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 

















LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS , 
You Can Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


Learn by mail the most profitable and fascina- 
ting profession in the world. If you want to in- 
crease your income write. for Free prospectus. 


E-DAVIS SCHOOL, 











YOU CAN BE AN ARTIST 
Fascinating Work—Easily Learned 
—as an Illustrator, Designer, Car- 
toonist. Practical, personal Home Instruc- 
tion by mail. Graduates everywhere filling 
high-salaried positions. Write for handsome Art 
Book FREE. SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Ci4, Fine 
Arts Building, Battle Creek, Michigan. 














We have just made arrangements whereby we noe able to offer a valuable 
, to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penoll Now, and copy 


prize 
this sketch on a common piece of paper, and send it > us today; and, if in the 


estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 per 
we will mail to your address, FREE OF CHARGE FOR SIX MO 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine {s fully illustrated and contains special information per- 
taining to Illustrating, Cartooning, ete., and published for the benefit of those 
desirous of earning larger salaries. 
is positively no money oo 
this picture now and send it to us today. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 779 Scranton, Pa. 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


cent. as good as thes oat al, 


It is a Home Study magazine. There 
consideration connected with this free offer. Copy 





Good-bye,” 
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It is easy to fall into a rut—to lose your grip. The Popular Science Library 
will. stimulate your mind. , It is the product of the greatest miids of the 
century—minds that have revolutionized the history of mankind. 


























It is the Popular Science Library 
because it appeals to every man and woman, every 
growing boy and girl. Like all great things, it is 
simple. You need not know anything of Science to un- 
derstand and enjoy every page of the fifteen volumes. 
They will give you as complete a knowledge of Science as 
any college course. They contain all the important work of 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, and every other one of 
the great men whose genius revolutionized Science. From a 
weary tabulation of facts, they transformed it to a story full 
of life and light—a tale of marvels more wonderful than the 
Arabian Nights. Led by Dr. Ira Remsen, President of Johns 
Hopkins University, a long line of famous living scientists con- 
tribute full, clear accounts of the newest inventions and dis- 
coveries. 

The Library covers every branch of Science from the Darwinian 
Theory of Evolution to the miracles of modern progress—Wireless Tele- 
graphy, Aerial Navigation, Radium, etc. It embraces Geology, Astronomy, 
Anthropology, Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, Metaphy- 
sics and Inventions. The titles of the volumes follow: 


Popular 
Science 
Library 


Fifteen handsome volumes; printed from 
clear large type, on specially made, 
high-grade paper; profusely illus- 
trated with full page plates; bound 
in rich red half-morocco with 
marbled sides, gold tops, leather 
corners and backs stamped in 
gold. There are a few sets 
bound in neat red vellum 
cloth. 
Either set will be sentfree 
on approval, to be taken 
back at our expense 






Intelligence of Animals, | ; by Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Scientific Lectures, ® ¢ by Sir John Lubbock. Soccent' Man, by Charles Darwin. if it is not 
» by Edward B. Tyler. satisfac- 





Man’s Place in Nature opolo 
Science and Education, by Thomas H. Huxley. Pate princip jes, by Herbert Spencer. 
Popular Natural Enilccophy. by Adolphe Ganot. drigin of Species, by Charles Darwin. 
Modern Inventions and Discoveries by various Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill. 
authors, including Professor S. P. Langley; Dr. Ira Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock. 













Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins University; Ra Forms of Water 
Stannard Baker, Alfred Russel Wallace, and rose fragments of Science, t by Jona Tyndall. are 
sor R. H. Thurston of Cornell University. ther Worlds Than Ours,by Richard A. Proctor. Association 





Send me, express 







A Great Price Reduction 


We have managed to secure a limited edition of th ular Science Library +t les: 
than the actual cost of paper and printing. Even adding » ainelt prot we can pass this supefb set 
on to you at a remarkably low price. Thousands of sets of the half-morocco binding have been sold 






them at your expense. (Otherwise, 
I will keep them a:d wil) send you 












at $48.00. As long as this special edition lasts fter ex: tio 
‘ou can have a set for 50 cents after examination 
and $2.00 a month for 12 months. ed te ‘ aes er 
We want to send you a complete set for examination at our expense. You take no risk. 


We send the books to you, express charges prepaid. If, after "ve had them for a week 
¥ . If, you've had them for a wee 
you want us to take them back, we will rived re or exponen, Fill out and mail the coupon : 
nese “eae an pr g offer, but you must take advantage of it immeeeenty 
t he half price edition won’ 4 ‘ it 3 
ing. Mail the coupon to-day, oe Ce ee a 0 (( 7? 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
Appearing in this country in a series 
of old successes 
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MISS AURORA PIATT 
In “The Merry Widow” 








MISS AURORA PIATT 
Another pose of this Maxim Girl in 
“The Merry Widow”’ 
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An English actress who lately appeared in this 


country in ‘‘The Evangelist’ 








MISS LOIS EWELL 
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“The Merry Widow” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


PART I. 


Y brother and I went down to 
breakfast that morning without 
any premonition that two let- 

ters were to upset entirely the humdrum 
course of our lives. Tom stopped at 
the dining-room door, released my waist 
and said, with a grimace: 

“Sis, we’ve just got to have a home 
of our own soon if it’s only two rooms 
in a West-Side tenement. I can’t stand 
this boarding-house much longer. Brr! 
I can see the table-cloth this minute !”’ 

“Come along,” I replied. “It’s fair- 
ly clean yet, since this is only Monday. 
No doubt you'll find a position before 
next Monday, and then * 

Tom opened the door, and we en- 
tered the basement dining-room, and 
took our places near the end of the 
long table, which, slim as it was, bare- 
ly allowed the waitress passing-room 
between it and the wall. I am less im- 
pressionable than Tom, but regularly, 
at every meal, that room weighed me 
down. The dark walls were hung with 
a few unmeaning posters and Sunday 
supplement pictures; the dishes on the 
sideboard and table were chipped, and 
so heavy that Tom said that taking 
one’s coffee was like drinking over a 
stone wall. Our half-dozen fellow 
boarders were sad, and middle-aged or 
old; people who, like ourselves, could 

2 
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afford no more than six dollars for 
room and board. We did our best to 
amuse them, but they were as depressed 
by our youth and hope as we were by 
their age and gloom. This morning 
they were all gone, and Tom showed 
his relief in pantomime. 

“T woke up early this morning, Pop- 
py,” he remarked, as he held his nap- 
kin up to the light. “There! this is old 
Mr. Carley’s. And I wondered if we 
were going to end like these people.” 

“End?” I said. “It’s no question of 
ending. They like their existence still.” 

“Oh, don’t be so accurate,” said Tom 
impatiently. “School-teaching is telling 
on you, Poppy. I do hope you'll fall 
in love soon and get married, and then 
you can afford to be inconsequential 
again. What I mean is that ever since 
we were left two little orphan twins 
with only enough money to educate us, 
we've. planned and planned, always 
thinking that just as soon as I got 
through college we'd be all right. And 
here I am, graduated with the highest 
honors this spring, twenty-three and 
strong, and I can’t find anything to do, 
and you’re supporting me.” 

Tears rose to my eyes. I had not 
minded my own struggles to get 
through college or my present difficult 
teaching in a girl’s school; but it had 
been hard to have my brilliant Tom 
working at janitor service, lighting 
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street-lamps, doing any menial work 
to earn a little money to pay his tuition, 
and all the time his high spirits cried 
out to spend the hours in fraternity 
houses, at dances, in the thousand hap- 
py ways of youth. 

“Now, now, Octavia,” said Tom tes- 
tily. 

He calls me by my proper name only 
when he is much moved, and so I ha- 
stened to smile at him. 

“This cereal is better than usual,” I 
murmured. 

“You transparent old Poppy,” Tom 
laughed. “Never mind; I know I'll find 
something to do, all right.” 

“We're paying up for our ances- 
tors,’ I mused. “You and I are the 
first Lee-Cramers that ever worked. 
Look at the long arrears we ought to 
atone for.” 

“Much you meant that,” said Tom, 
beginning on his sausage. 

“T tell myself that when I find that 
I am thinking longingly of the fact that 
grandfather lived in Fitzkerwyn Castle, 
only concerned with how he could kill 
the day.” 

“I’m a democrat myself,” said Tom. 
“I want to work, but I’m inconsistent 
enough to wish you were as the lilies 
of the field. Hello! there’s the post- 
man; early, for a wonder.” 

He went to the letter-box and sorted 
out our mail. 

“Two for Octavia Cramer; one for 
Miss Octavia Lee-Cramer, and one for 
Thomas Lee-Cramer, Esq. Say, an 
English stamp, Pops.” 

He opened his letter, while I idly 
turned over mine, two of which were 
from booksellers. As I was about to 
open the third, which had a Denver 
postmark, I was startled by an exclama- 
tion from Tom. 

“What is it?” I asked. “A bill?” 

“Oh, stuff!” he said. “I’m excited. 
Say, Poppy, let me read—no, first 
straighten me out a little. Grandfather 
Lee-Cramer was the second son, wasn’t 
he, of Lord Fitzkerwyn?” 


“Of Fitzkerwyn Castle, County 


Wexford, Ireland,” I said. 
“Yes, I know; but what is it about 
a dower ?” 
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“A dower?” I repeatd slowly. “TI re- 
member that father said once that 
grandfather should have had his moth- 
er’s dower, but he never went back to 
demand it.” 

“Well, this chap that writes must be 
our second cousin, then. I must say it’s 
decent enough of him.” 

“Do explain,” I said, leaning over to 
look at the letter. 

“Tl read it. 


“FITZKERWYN CASTLE, CouNTY WExForD, 
“April second. 
“THoMAS LEE-CRAMER, Esq. 

“My Dear Mr. Lee-CraMer: I am a little 
embarrassed at addressing you, not only be- 
cause, though we are cousins, I do not know 
you, but also because my communication 
touches on painful family matters. I have 
learned that you and Miss Lee-Cramer are 
not prospering as well as could be wished, 
and also that—I believe through negligence— 
my grandfather, the seventh Lord Fitzkerwyn, 
came into his mother’s dower, which should 
properly have gone to your father, the Hon- 
orable Thomas Lee-Cramer, who had gone to 
America. My grandfather and father both 
suffered serious reverses, and I fear I am not 
in a position to return to you, at least at 
present, the full dower. But if you and your 
sister will consent to be our guests indefi- 
nitely, we can talk over such settlements as 
seem fair and possible to both sides. I en- 
close a note from my mother. 

“Yours truly, 
“FITZKERWYN.” 


That makes me believe in human na- 
ture again, Poppy. I feel that I’ll pull 
off some kind of job to-day.” 

I scrutinized the handwriting. 

“It certainly is very nice of him,” I 
agreed. “I’d like to see him. But isn’t 
it just like a Britisher to suppose one 
is free—in this land of the free, by the 
way-—to pack up and flit at a moment’s 
notice. Oh, you’ve dropped the mama’s 
letter.” 

“It’s to you, I suppose.” 


“My Dear Miss LEE-Cramer: It will give. 
my son and me pleasure if you and your 
brother will make us a visit at Fitzkerwyn 
Castle. I fear that we cannot entertain you 
as we might have in your grandfather’s day, 
for our affairs have gone very badly, and we 
have not had the money to keep up the 
place as we should. If you will let me know 
when you are coming, I shall see that you are 
properly met at Fitzkerwyn station. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lapy FitzKERwyN.” 

















“The idea of her signing herself 
‘Lady Fitzkerwyn,’” I said. “Did you 
ever read a balder letter, Tom?” 

“‘For mercy’s sake, you American 
relatives, don’t come,’” interpreted 
Tom; “ ‘but if you do, in decency’s sake, 
don’t expect any money. It'll be all we 
can do to show you politeness!’ ” 

“Tt would be nice if we could go, 
wouldn’t it, Tom?” I sighed, with a 
fleeting thought backward at . fair 
dreams in which green Wexford had 
figured, and an equally quick thought 
forward to weeks and weeks of teach- 
ing grammar and history. “I wonder 
if we ever can?” 

“When I’ve made our pile we'll go 
over, Pops, and fix up the old place for 
them,” said Tom graciously. “Mean- 
time, you write a proper note of refusal 
for cousin Fitzkerwyn, and I'll copy 
it. You got any mail?” 

“Just one from the West. The par- 
ent of one of my schoolgirls probably, 
or some promoter who knows of an in- 
vestment for just me.” 

Tom began on a second cup of cof- 
fee, while I opened and read the letter. 

“What’s the matter?” he cried. 
“You’re white! It’s this sickening 
air “i 

“No—Tom—but, of course, I’m 
dreaming; nothing like this ever hap- 
pens in real life.” 

“What is it?” he demanded, reach- 
ing out a hand for the letter. 

“Mother’s Uncle Charlie—the black 
sheep, you know—has died—the one 
who thought I was such a pretty little 

Its 

“Well, admiring you wouldn’t neces- 
sarily keep him alive,” said Tom flip- 
pantly. Then his face fell. “You don’t 
mean they’re coming down on you for 
the funeral expenses? And you with- 
out a dime ahead, as it is!” 

I laughed a little hysterically, still 
holding the letter away from him. 

, “Tf it were so, Tom, what would you 
0?” 

“Well,” said Tom, “I guess I’d bor- 
row the money somehow, for mother 
always liked him.” 

“But it isn’t that,” I said. 





“Still, I 
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know I’m asleep, or this letter is forged, 
or something.” 

Tom snatched it away and read it. 
Then he stared at me, and read it again. 
Then he drank all his coffee, and final- 
ly he said, in an awed tone: 

“Pop—Octavia, it’s no dream; that 
lawyer who writes is one of the great- 
est in the West. Great-uncle Charlie’s 
three millions are yours. Octavia, I’m 
dizzy.” 

“Oh, Tom!” I cried. “You can go 
into any business you like with all this 
money.” 

“And you can throw up your job 
with those giggling little girl-kids. Pop 
—Octavia, let’s go down-town and buy 
you a dress this minute. He’s enclosed 
a draft for a thousand dollars.” 

“Nonsense! I shall teach as usual 
to-day.” 

“Yes,” mocked Tom, “I perceive that 
even the rich have their duties.” 

He leaped to his feet, and, seizing 
his cup and saucer, clashed them to- 
gether as he danced a wild dance which 
brought waitress and cook, gaping, to 
the pantry-door. 

“Pops, what’s the first thing you'll 
do?” he asked breathlessly. “Say, can’t 
we—I mean, you—give the old fossils 
here something? A couple of thou’s 
apiece—gee-whiz! I  couldn’t have 
raised a couple of quarters this morn- 
ing, and now I’m lavishing out your 
money by the thousands.” 

“We will. Oh, Tom, walk with me 
to the school, and we'll plan for a mil- 
lion of it, if you like. Oh, but wait! 
I’ve the best plan of all,” I added ex- 
citedly. 

“What is’t?” 

“Let’s go and visit at Fitzkerwyn 
Castle, but don’t let’s tell.them that we 
have money.” 

“Oh, Pops, you jewel! We'll come 
the fairy godmother on all over there 
who deserve it, after we’ve sized them 
up. Put on your hat; come out where 
I’ve room to breathe.” 

“T feel—I feel ” T began vaguely. 

But I could not put my feelings into 
words. It was as though I were in a 
make-believe world which I was going 
to have time enough to furnish, but 
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Our half-dozen fellow boarders were sad, and middle-aged or old. 


which would, in the end, vanish, after 
I had been blessed with beautiful vi- 
sions of good food and pretty clothes, 
fine books and wonderful travels. 

At the time Tom and I thought the 
next few weeks the happiest of our 
lives, though we have been even hap- 
pier since. We decided to keep the 
news of our good fortune secret in gen- 
eral, but one of the first things we did 
was to tell the facts to each of our six 
fellow boarders, in the strictest confi- 
dence, and press upon each a gift of 
four thousand dollars in good bonds, 
bringing in five and a half per cent. 
We had some difficulty in getting one 
or two of our beneficiaries to accept the 
money, but finally we succeeded. No 
one of them knew for certain that we 
had given anything to any of the oth- 
ers, but all straightway began making 
the most of their little margin. 

We saw it in the way they went to 
concerts and theaters, bought new 
clothes and invited guests to dinner. 
One of these, a sharp-eyed little Eng- 
lish woman, Mrs. Seargent, looked at 
us so quizzically and then at her old 


hostess and the other guests, that we al- 
most thought she suspected us. The 
gloom of our poor fellow boarders was 
lightened, and I think they taught me 
then that nothing so strips away youth 
and hope as the fear of need in old 
age. 

We did a good many things which 
would have seemed foolish to sober po- 
litical economists. Whenever we heard 
of a case of need, we relieved it, and 
we gave to beggars, and to little long- 
ing children gazing at delicatessen win- 
dows. We enjoyed such happiness most 
of all, and next to that we liked shop- 
ping. 

Neither Tom nor I had ever had 
a tailor-made suit; now, on our way to 
our fittings, Tom insisted on stopping 
to insult the ready-made clothes in the 
shop-windows. He declared I must 
have a dressing-case with cut-glass and 
solid gold finishings, but he refused one 
for himself, on the ground that the 
money was mine, not his. However, he 
accepted an outfit in leather suit-cases 
and bags which cost more than my 
dressing-case. 
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He forcibly restrained me from offer- 
ing each of my pupils a present, on the 
ground that that would publish our 
secret; and he listened with joy while 
the proprietor of my late school scolded 
me roundly for taking tickets on an ex- 
pensive boat when we could have got 
them on a cheap one befitting my sal- 
ary. 

But at last we were done with all our 
dear and foolish little extravagances, 
and we stood on the high deck of a 
steamer slowly churning off into the 
sunlit waters of New York harbor. 
Tom looked at the crowds of waving 
people on the dock, at the laughing and 
weeping people about us, and then at 
the great city buildings, rising up, row 
after row. He took off his hat, half- 
gravely, half-whimsically. 

“Au revoir, America,” he said; “you 
are quite good enough for me. I’m 
coming back to you when I’ve had a 
few adventures. I cannot answer for 
Octavia; I expect her to marry a prince 
and stay on the other side; but between 
you and me it’s au revoir and not good- 
by.” 

Of course I laughed, and made haste 
to assure him that I was quite as loyal 
an American as he; yet I knew that I 
had leanings toward Ireland of which 
he was quite innocent. I could still re- 
member the stories of the green land 
of Wexford grandpapa had told me 
when I was a little child. All the old 
names still tripped nimbly from my lips 
—Enniscorthy, Scullabogue, Taghmun 
—the Flame of God, the ruined church 
of Bannow just beside the sea, where 
lay the buried city of Bannow—I knew 
them all. I could shut my eyes and 
draw the roads of Wexford leading to 
ruined castles which my ancestors had 
made famous. I knew the shape of the 
lonely Saltee Islands, where had _ hid- 
den robbers and patriots before their 
fate in the shape of the English soldiery 
took them to the bull-ring of Wexford 
to be hanged. I knew all the county 


families and who was related to whom, 
i formation which amused Tom, but 
which had always pleased father and 
grandpapa. 

So, though I would not have con- 
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fessed it to Tom, I was in one sense an 
exile from Ireland; or, rather, I had 
two homes. I knew I was coming back 
to America—no prince should have my 
millions, but—beloved America, not too 
soon ! 

And so we steamed away with never 
a paragraph in the papers to speed our 
going, and with no bouquets of flowers 
on the tables of the salon from friends 
who wished us well. We did not ex- 
pect to meet any one we knew on ship- 
board, but at the very first meal we 
found ourselves sitting beside Mrs. 
Seargent, the black-eyed English wom- 
an who had been a guest of one of our 
fellow boarders. Though she was much 
more inclined to ask us about our af- 
fairs and those of our late seat-mates 
than to talk about her own, we rather 
liked her. She used to join us on our 
deck promenades and picture to us the 
joys of London in the season. 

At such moments we would nudge 
each other gleefully. We had prom- 
ised ourselves to be in London before 
the season was over. She was assum- 
ing that we should see the Tower but 
not Hurlingham, Windsor Castle but 
not Ascot. Well, we were not ashamed; 
we were quite willing to be “ordinary: 
tourists.” 

I am afraid, however, that we for- 
got not only Mrs. Seargent but the joys 
of London when we came in sight of 
Queenstown. Tom qualified his enthu- 
siasm with the remark that of course 
Queenstown looked tolerable to us be- 
cause we were tired of the sea. But 
I know that its beauty was absolute. 
Such a soft, wonderful green; such 
magical lanes, edged with old stone 
walls; such ancient stone keeps and 
ruins! We saw it all from the boat, 
tantalized before we could explore. 

We had only an hour of wandering 
about the old town before the train 
went northward, but we made the most 
of our time. Tom took away my purse 
to keep me, as he said, from making us 
too conspicuous as “marks ;” but he, too, 
was moved by the poverty we saw. 

Beauty and wretchedness, soft speech 
and hungry eyes, wealth buried in green 
hills and starving children treading 
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them—that is the history of Ireland as 
I saw it then, and as I still see it 
under a thousand different manifesta- 
tions. . 

Soon we were rushing from side to 
side of the odd little compartment of 
our train to see through the windows 
the Wexford scenery, as alluring as 
Italy, and so much more varied. There 
were never such colors elsewhere in 
hills and rocks, never such infinite va- 
rieties of green, never such unexpected 
play of water. We were surprised 
when Tom looked at his watch and said 
we were almost there. We spent the 
last few minutes of our journey dili- 
gently using our dressing-cases. 

“Well,” said Tom critically, “I have 
never told you so before, Pops, but I 
like big gray eyes and hair so black 
that you can see the color of grapes in 
it. I think you'll not disgrace me.” 

“Pho! It’s because we look alike 
that you are pleased,” I teased him, 

The engine tooted in what Tom called 
a ladylike manner, and the train drew 
to a standstill. Tom tugged furiously 
at the door, the guard unlocked us with 
a concerned look at the door-frame, and 
then we descended upon a small plat- 
form flanked by a clean but dejected- 
looking station. 

In the doorway stood a tall young 
man. I had only time to notice that he 
wore brown morning clothes, and that 
he had a glowing pink-and-brown com- 
plexion, when he was upon us, saying, 
in a delightful voice: 

“I hope you are my cousins; I’m 
Fitzkerwyn.” 

I liked him from the first word. That 
was such a pretty speech. “You are 
so charming that I hope you are re- 
lated to me. Don’t disappoint me; don’t 
set me looking for any relatives in the 
world but you.” A sincere Irish com- 
pliment. 

“a shook hands warmly, and Tom 
said: 

“We wouldn’t deny it if we could.” 

I thought that rather neat in Tom, 
too. 

“T hope you don’t mind riding in a 
car,” said our cousin anxiously, as he 
led us to the back of the station. “The 
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spring roads are so beastly just now 
that I did not think it wise to take out 
the carriage—it’s a lumbering old 
thing.” 

We assured him that we wanted 
nothing but the car—that queer two- 
wheeled vehicle, a seat for the jarvey 
in front, and two seats, back to back, 
for us. 

As Fitzkerwyn helped me in, and 
then jumped up on the other seat be- 
side Tom, he remarked that his mother 
had not felt well enough to meet us, 

At first our way led through the 
dusty, uneven, hilly street of the little 
town of Ferns. Fitzkerwyn pointed out 
the ruined castle where our ancestors 
had lived a thousand years before. We 
turned first into a bare road, but after 
a time we came to the most wonderful 
way through woods where the trees 
were so tall that it seemed as if the tops 
touched the sky, and the trunks were 
wreathed with thin ivy, every little leaf 
fully defined. 

I hardly heard what our cousin was 
saying; I was dreamily pleased to lis- 
ten to the sound of his accent, which 
I found out afterward had the “Dub- 
lin” mark, and I was happy in going 
over the old road along which my 
grandparents had so often ridden. 

At last we turned into a park, rather 
badly kept, and I winced as I saw some 
men cutting down a magnificent tree. 
Fitzkerwyn: saw me, and blushed, and 
then I blushed; for, of course, he would 
never cut the trees unless he needed the 
money painfully. 

“Here is the castle,” he said briefly. 

It was a long, rambling, gray-stone 
structure, with turrets at each end, and 
at one side a chapel, evidently disused. 
The lawn immediately in front of it was 
beautifully kept, but I noticed that the 
fountain was not running, and that the 
gravel on the road was thin. 

Fitzkerwyn helped me down, and at 
the same moment said: 

“Mother, here are our cousins.” 

I looked up. A slim lady in gray 
stood in the doorway. She was dark- 
eyed like her son, but her face had lines 
of care and discontent which his lacked. 
A quick look of disapproval came into 














her eyes as she gazed at us. Tom said 
afterward that she had expected to find 
us plain-faced and badly dressed. The 
glance passed immediately, and _ she 
came forward, saying slowly: 

“T am glad to welcome you. 
will be ready at once.” 

“Yes,” said Fitzkerwyn heartily, 
“welcome home!” 

And always 
when I think of 
that first day in 
Ireland, it is sym- 
bolized for me by 
the picture of Fitz- 
kerwyn, standing 
hat in hand in 
front of the  be- 
loved and decaying 
home of our com- 
mon ancestors, and 
saying to me, with 
an especial distinc- 
tion, “Welcome 
home !” 


Lunch 


PART II. 


When I reached 
my room, I found 
that my bags and 
trunks were being 
unpacked by a 
pink-cheeked maid, 
who rose from her 
knees and curtsied. 
I confess I don't 
quite like that Brit- 
ish custom of un- 
packing one’s 
“boxes,” as they 
say, but the plump, 
smiling little maid 
disarmed my an- 
noyance. : 

I nodded to her, and hurried to the 
windows. 

“They say that the Lee-Cramers al- 
ways do be going for to get the view, 
saving your prisence,” remarked the 
maid. 

I turned back to her, in no wise con- 
cerned at her evident desire to talk. 

“What is your name?” I asked. 
“Katy Murphy, miss.” 





He leaped to his feet, and, seizing his cup and saucer, 
clashed them together as he danced a wild dance. 
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“So, Katy, you know something of 
the traditions of the Lee-Cramers?” I 
said. 

“Sure, miss, a Murphy have always 
served a Lee-Cramer iver since they 
both came to these par-rts, so they 
have,” she returned. 

I received that remark with divided 
feelings. Some feudal sense in me re- 
sponded to the al- 
legiance of the re- 
tainer, but the 
American in me re- 
volted at her pride 
in the servitude. I 
turned back to the 
view. I could see 
across the magnifi- 
cent neglected 
parkland to a high 
stone walt with tur- 
rets marking the 
great gateway; be- 
yond that was the 
glimmer, between 
trees, of the sea. 

“This used to be 
your great-grand- 
mother’s room, 
miss,” offered Ka- 
ty ; “and when your 
grandmother came 
here to stop before 
she did be goin’ to 
America,» she had 
this room, too. ’Tis 
the blue room, we 
call ut.” 

Oh, but one’s 
own blood does call 
one! Or, perhaps, 
I am_ unusually 
moved by a sense 
of the past. Queer, 
remote feelings 
rose in me as I gazed with misty eyes 
out of the window, and thought of 
how many of my dead grandmothers 
had stood there, young in heart and 
in hope. I forgot that I was merely a 
visitor ; here was home. 

There came a sharp knocking at the 
door, and Tom called: 

“Poppy, do come into my room; I’ve 
a treasure to show you.” 
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He put in his head and gazed at my 
blue high walls, heavy mahogany fur- 
niture, and polished floors. 

“I’m in the corner brown room,” he 
said. “Come on.” 

_ He dashed off in th@ lead, while Katy 
suspended her packing to murmur: 

“Ah, sure, he’s the handsome young 

master; he’d charm the burds off the 
bushes, so he would.” 
_ Tom’s room was a little smaller than 
mine, but better lighted. I went at once 
to the windows, and he followed me, re- 
marking: 

“There’s the treasure, Poppy; isn’t 
she a winner, though?” 

On the lawn below a young girl was 
walking, her hand on the collar of a St. 
Bernard dog. She took much longer 
steps than our American girls do, and 
she walked as though she were happy 
in the motion. The sun struck across 
her reddish hair, the breeze blew a curl 
or two against her brilliant cheek and 
rippled the folds of her white dress. She 
danced a little, and whistled to the dog. 

“She can have me,” said Tom can- 
didly. “Hello! here’s another lady.” 

A tail woman in black joined the girl. 
She looked like Lady Fitzkerwyn, but 
was much younger; and as I could tell, 
even from the second story, had more 
expressive features. 

“Poppy, go and dress that you may 
be worthy for me to introduce to that 
siren in white,” commanded Tom. 
“Run hd 

When I was ready, we descended the 
wide staircase, stopping here and there 
to look at a portrait. The stair ended 
in a wide hall with oak-paneled walls on 
which hung pieces of armor. Here and 
there stood an old table or a carved 
chair. To the left and right doors led 
into other rooms. One of these was 
open, and as we approached it, Lady 
Fitzkerwyn met us. 

“This is the drawing-room,” she said. 
“Will you come in?” 

I have seen scores of British draw- 
ing or living-rooms exactly like that 
one. It was high, almost square, car- 
peted and absolutely crowded with 
chairs covered in chintz, and with foot- 
stools and tables. Of the latter I 


counted thirteen, and Tom says that he 
personally fell over seven footstools. 
There was a great deal of china in cab- 
inets and on racks against the walls and 
mantel, sharing the honors with photo- 
graphs. A few family portraits hung - 
on the walls. The whole place was suf- 
fused with sunlight and sweet with May 
flowers placed in every available spot. 
I have never had occasion to change 
my view that though British drawing- 
rooms may be comfortable they are 
cluttered and inartistic; and that while 
all the rooms have sufficient national 
and family characteristics, they do not 
seem to express much individuality. 

The lady in black rose from an arm- 
chair, whence she had been brightly 
surveying us, and came forward with 
outstretched hand. 

“My sister, Mrs. Herbert,” said Lady 
Fitzkerwyn. 

Mrs. Herbert flashed her effective 
brown eyes. 

“I’m not going to ask you how you 
like Ireland,” she said; “for if you are 
true Lee-Cramers it’s an unnecessary 
question ; and I sha’n’t ask you if you 
are tired, for no American ever is till 
she breaks down and has—what is it ?— 
Americanitis.” 

“Americanitis ?” I asked. 

“T believe you call it nervous pros- 
tration,” said Mrs. Herbert. “Florence, 
isn’t luncheon almost ready ?” 

“I am waiting for Fitzkerwyn,” re- 
plied Lady Fitzkerwyn. Then she 
added with what seemed to me even at 
the time special emphasis: ‘When he 
is walking with Mary he forgets how 
time passes.” 

I could see rapid calculation going on 
in Tom’s mind, and perhaps Mrs. Her- 
bert divined it, for she said: 

“I’m not going to suffer under the 
usual imputation that English people 
make other persons take things too 
much for granted. Mary is Miss Stan- 
ley, Lady Fitzkerwyn’s nearest neigh- 
bor, who spends a great deal of time 
here. Now, what is the young man 
laughing at?” 

Tom blushed, and made some evasive 
reply, but he told me afterward that 
“English people make other persons” 
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struck him as such a typically British 
remark that he longed to chortle aloud. 
My own thought was that she was, af- 
ter all, letting us take something for 
granted, for I did not know till much 
later that her home was in London, 
that she and Lady Fitzkerwyn were 
both English, and that she was visiting 
her sister for a fortnight in order to be 
“fit,” as she said, for the climax of the 
London season. 

While we waited for Miss Stanley 
and Fitzkerwyn, Lady Fitzkerwyn 
asked us a few perfunctory questions 
about our journey over. Mrs. Herbert 
scrutinized us as we replied ; I think she 
was testing our accent. Presently the 
tardy ones returned, breathless and 
apologetic. 

While Lady Fitzkerwyn listened to 
her son’s explanations, I looked at 
Mary. On closer view, I saw that she 
had amber eyes which almost matched 
her hair, and a quick, alluring smile. 
When we were introduced, she greeted 
us with a cordiality and self-possession 
remarkable in so young a girl, for she 
could not have been more than eighteen. 
I soon learned that she was really more 
like an American in spirit than a Brit- 
isher, especially when she had two 
Americans to set her an example. 

At luncheon there were fewer courses 
than we are accustomed to in rich 
American houses, but the food was 
more substantial, and we took more 
time over it than we do at home. Af- 
terward we went upon the lawn and 
sat under the oak-trees, until Mary 
Stanley proposed a stroll down Oc- 
tavia’s Walk—so called from some re- 
mote ancestress. 

When we rose, Tom serenely joined 
Mary, and set off first with her. Lady 
' Fitzkerwyn glanced at them with a puz- 
zled frown; then she looked at me 
quickly, and then she took her son’s arm 
and hurried after the youngsters, Mrs. 
Herbert smiled, and said to me, with 
engaging frankness: 

“You're too young to understand a 
mother’s hopes and fears.” 

“T beg your pardon?” I inquired. 

“Oh, we’re rather hoping that those 
two will hit it off—Fitzkerwyn and 


Mary. Mary’s quite rich, you know, 
and poor Fitzkerwyn has only enough 
to scrape along on. I expect he'll be 
dipped before long. Shocking how the 
place is going to ruin.” 

She pointed out the badly weeded 
path we were following, and then 
added: 

“They get on pretty well, but Mary’s 
a bit self-willed. We are rather hoping 
to get the thing settled before she comes 
out. Then it doesn’t matter much how 
many new men she meets, you know. 
Really, she’s met nobody but Fitzker- 
wyn and Lord Walter Barrington, who 
is quite too old for her. I must say 
Florence is a good manager.” 

I gasped a little. 

“It’s not your way in America?” 
asked Mrs. Herbert. 

“Oh, why, of course older people plan 
marriages for younger ones sometimes, 
but—but——” 

“But they don’t discuss it,” finished 
Mrs. Herbert; “neither do we, as a 
rule.” 

I bit my lips. If I interpreted her 
aright, she meant that English people 
took it for granted, but sometimes felt 
it necessary to explain matters to ob- 
tuse Americans. 

“All this is very interesting,” I re- 
marked. “Does Lord Fitzkerwyn know 
of—er—his intentions toward Miss 
Stanley ?” 

It took a moment or two for this to 
penetrate, but presently Mrs. Herbert 
laughed. 

“Do you know, I’m going to like 
you,” she said. “I hope you are en- 
gaged to some American as clever as 
yourself?” 

“No, I’m not,” I answered shortly. 

I was annoyed; I really thought she 
was pressing her point too far. At the 
same time, I noticed that she had not 
answered my question. 

Meantime, I saw that Lady Fitz- 
kerwyn had joined Mary and Tom, 
while Fitzkerwyn had turned back to 
us. 

“This is a ripping walk, isn’t it?” 
he asked me. “Octavia’s Walk. I must 
show you the old baroness for whom it 
is named. There are two portraits of 
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her in the gallery; one when she was 
young and used to pace up and down 
here, thinking of her baron whom her 
people wouldn’t let her marry, and the 
other when she was an old woman.” 

“And had married her baron and 
found that the family was quite right 
about him,” said Mrs. Herbert. ‘It 
seemed to make a terribly ugly old 
creature out of her.” 

“Oh, come, Aunt Isobel,” said Fitz- 
kerwyn; “it’s not a happy face; but it’s 
much jollier to think of her when she 
believed in him, you know, and made 
this walk under the ash-trees sacred 
just to thoughts of him.” 

He blushed a little, as Britishers often 
do when they are guilty of sentiment 
before people. 

“You're a romantic goose,” said Mrs. 
Herbert affectionately. “You always 
were. Miss Lee-Cramer, my nephew is 
really fit to be a socialist or an Ameri- 
can or something, rather than a peer. 
“It’s a mercy this place is entailed, or 
he’d be selling it bit by bit to the farm- 
ers. As it is, he’s reduced the rents so 
that i 

“Oh, come, Aunt Isobel,” protested 
Fitzkerwyn. 

I looked up at him warmly. 

“Then you don’t approve of the way 
these poor peasants have had to pay 
for their land over and over again in 
rents?” I asked eagerly. ‘Lands that 
their own people used to own?” 

“Fie, fie!” said Mrs. Herbert. “Such 
talk from a Lee-Cramer!” 

“But I’m not a landholder,” I said, 
“and I can’t think it’s right to take so 
much from these people.” 

“It’s not quite simple for the land- 
holder,” said Fitzkerwyn. “We have 
to keep up the place, you know; the 
people themselves expect that of us; 
and we don’t always get such rents as 
we do ask.” 

“And if you are going to suggest that 
we build better cottages for the tenants, 
and make them keep them up, and teach 
them modern improvements,” Mrs. 
Herbert said, “I must say that you don’t 
know how shiftless the Irish common 
people are.” 

“But one could begin and work by 





degrees to a better state of affairs,” I 
offered. 

“Quite so,” Fitzkerwyn said inter- 
estedly, “and that is what I hope to do. 
If you’d care to talk over plans with 
me some time, and tell me how you 
Americans do such things rs 

“I'd be delighted,” I said enthusias- 





‘tically. 


Mrs. Herbert looked at me quizzical- 
ly, and then Lady Fitzkerwyn joined us 
and suggested that we go and look at 
the garden. By some skilful jugglery 
she got her son and Mary together 
again, and then joined me, while Tom 
walked with Mrs. Herbert. 

“Your brother is quite—quite young, 
isn’t he?” she asked, as we turned out 
of Octavia’s Walk. “Quite boyish, and 
—and all that?” 

“He is twenty-three,” I replied. “But 
in some ways,” I added soothingly, 
“much younger than his years.” 

“IT must say he has a bright way of 
talking,” she said regretfully, “though 
I can’t understand what some of his 
words mean. ‘Bluff,’ now; he uses 
‘bluff’ in some quaint sense.” 

I translated several slang expressions 
for Lady Fitzkerwyn’s benefit, and then 
answered her delicately put questions 
about our plans for the future. As in- 
directely as might be, I let her see that 
we were not going to accept anything 
at her son’s hands, and that after a few 
days we expected to go to London, and 
then through the-British Isles and home. 

“Oh, you must stop longer than a 
few days,” she said, relieved at our in- 
tention. “Fitzkerwyn expects it. He 
goes back to London in two days, of 
course, for the House is sitting now.” 

Of course; it had not occurred to me 
that Fitzkerwyn’s duties as a _ peer 
should take him to London. No doubt 
he had come to Ireland to welcome us. 
It was quite like his kindness. 

“He and Lord Walter Barrington ran 
over together. I expect Lord Walter 
will be here to tea. He’s the duke’s 
son, you know. Quite charming, but, 
like many of the Irish nobility, fright- 
fully poor.” 

I offered no reply, and with an anx- 
ious glance at Mary’s back she went on: 




















“If Mr. Lee-Cramer would like to 
go back with my son, I am sure he 
would make it very pleasant for him.” 
Then she colored, and added hastily: 
“Of course, my dear, I do not want to 
separate him from you or cut his visit 
short.” 

I felt a twinge of sympathy for her. 
She was too obvious, and was plainly 
quite worldly. But, after all, I knew 
she was not thinking of herself so much 
as she was of her son and of the wel- 
fare of the family. My grandfather 
had told me stories of women who had 
married men they hated for the sake 
of keeping an estate intact; how moth- 
ers had passed their lives in martyrdom 
for the sake of concealing the tarnish on 
the honor of a name. There was some- 
thing impersonal in her planning, anx- 
ious and petty as it was. 

When we went back to the drawing- 
room, it was almost tea-time. We sat 
in a group, engaging in desultory con- 
versation. I noticed that Tom ad- 
dressed a good many of his remarks to 
Mary, and that when they were not 
talking to each other, they were look- 
ing at each other. Whenever I was 
not answering Fitzkerwyn’s remarks, I 
was planning sentences of reproof and 
argument for my brother. Presently 
we heard the crunching of a horse’s 
feet on the gravel, and in a moment 
Lord Walter Barrington was an- 
nounced. 

It has occasionally been my lot to be 
in an American room when some young 
man entered who aroused my immediate 
interest from some quality of beauty or 
of spontaneity—from some charm of 
personality. But I think I never saw 
any one who impressed me with the im- 
mediate distinction of Lord Walter Bar- 
rington. He stood on the threshold a 
moment, a tall, slightly built man, per- 
haps thirty-five years old, dark as an 
East Indian, with quick-smiling eyes 
and slim fingers touching his mustache 
tentaively, but not awkwardly. Then 
he came forward and took Lady Fitz- 
kerwyn’s hands. 

“Cousin Florence, you’re looking well 
to-day——and Isobel.” 

Mrs. Herbert smiled radiantly as she 
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answered him. He spoke to Mary with 
an air that was half-paternal, and then 
looked inquiringly at us. When we had 
been introduced he took a seat beside 
me, and began to ask me what I thought 
of Wexford. Nothing he said seemed 
trite, or anything but charming. 

“Wexford’s all very well if Fitzker- 
wyn weren't spoiling it,” he said. “I 
say, you know, Cormac, old chap, you'll 
come a cropper yet. Not that I'll mind 
that so much, but you'll make the rest 
of us poor proprietors come croppers, 
too. Fancy, cousin Florence, one of the 
Murphys—I’ve a colony of Murphys 
who are tenants, Miss Lee-Cramer— 
came to me and said he’d have to have 
his rent cut down because Lord Fitz- 
kerwyn was doing as much for his ten- 
ants.” 

“Oh, Cormac!” sighed Lady Fitzker- 
wyn., 

“Cormac!” I thought. “What a pret- 
ty Christian name, and so delightfully 
Celtic.” 

“Oh, come, I disclaim all such re- 
sponsibility,” said Fitzkerwyn, in a net- 


tled tone. “Don’t vent your troubles on - 


me, Walter. You always get out of 
them tidily, you know.” 

We talked so long that I began to 
have a pricking conscience. I could not 
quite get used to a sense of leisure. I 
had the feeling that I was wasting time, 
that I ought to be preparing a lesson 
for my late pupils, or improving my 
time in some way or other. I am too 
much of an American to take to idle- 
ness, even of a charming sort. 

I expected to rest in my room after 
tea, but Mary Stanley asked permis- 
sion to see my “American things.” It 
was not long before the talk turned in- 
directly on Tom. 

“T’ve not known many young peo- 
ple,” Mary said, “because I was edu- 
cated by a governess at home until I 
went to a French finishing school. I 
don’t call foreigners people, exactly.” 

I laughed at this evidence of the pro- 
vinciality of the British mind. Mary 
opened her amber eyes. 

“T’d not call any one who spoke the 
English language a foreigner,” she ha- 
stened to explain. 
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“Oh, I know you didn’t mean me,” I 
said. 

“Your brother thinks I ought to 
come to America when I’m of age and 
see life there,” she said a little wist- 
fully. 

“Of course; we'll be glad to see you,” 
I said heartily. Then I added sudden- 
ly: “But you know we have always 
lived very simply.” I told her just what 
our sacrifices had been as we worked 
our way through college. 

Mary winced a little, but she said: 

“I call you very plucky, and I know 
your brother will get on. He’s got 


ever so much dash about him; he’s in 
for everything. Fitzkerwyn is always 
so careful about the horses one rides, 


Ta 






I hardly heard what my cousin was saying. 


and all that; but your brother gives one 
credit for being able to handle any de- 
cent beast.” 

This remark made me feel a little un- 
easy. Mary had got on rather fast if 
she had come to the point of comparing 
Tom and Fitzkerwyn to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. 

I forgot the matter, however, in the 


interest of dressing for dinner. When 
I came down-stairs, smiling under 
Tom’s vociferous applause, I was 


amused with the air of mingled ap- 
proval and disapproval with which Lady 
Fitzkerwyn greeted my appearance. 
She seated us very carefully—Tom as 
far as possible from Mary; me as far 
as possible from Fitzkerwyn; but as 














Lord Walter sat by me, I was suffi- 
ciently pleased. I noticed then what I 
have often noticed since; that British 
men take much more trouble to in- 
terest women than Americans do. An 
American man has the attitude of ex- 
pecting a woman to entertain him. 

During dinner, Lady-Fitzkerwyn al- 
luded to the approaching departure of 
her son. 

Fitzkerwyn colored a little, and then 
he said: 

“T’m going to stop over for a few 
days, mother. There’s the Cattle Fair, 
d’ye see. I haven’t been to one for two 
or three years, and the county will rath- 
er expect it of me.” 

She looked at him sharply. I im- 
agined that she could not make up her 
mind whether he was disturbed at 
Tom’s attentions to Mary and intended 
to make himself safe in that direction, 
or whether he wished to see more of 
me. 

Lord Walter broke in on her reflec- 
tions. 

“I say, Cormac, that’s an idea, you 
know. I'll stop on myself. My com- 
plaining Murphy is going to have a lot 
of cows at the fair, and if I can com- 
mend them and show him how well he 
is doing, I may persuade him that his 
rent should be raised, if anything.” 

Lady Fitzkerwyn almost counted on 
her fingers. 

“Five days hence, the fair,” she mur- 
mured. 

I cannot say that I-found them five 
undisturbed days. Lord Walter spent 
each with us, and all day long we were 
riding or walking, or playing golf or 
tennis. I confess that I should have 
been glad of a hammock and a book. 
But the only hammock on the grounds 
was a queer little narrow thing that 
cramped me, and there were very few 
interesting books or magazines about. 
Britishers seem to prefer to have their 
day cut out for them; they don’t care 
to be thrown on their own resources 
very much for amusement. And cer- 
tainly their sports and stables supply 
them with sufficient means for killing 
time. 

What chiefly disturbed me was the 
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sense of strain’ in the household. I 
forgot it at times when I drove through 
Wexford town with its queer, crooked 
streets running up hill and down, and 
its beautiful harbor. And I spent more 
than one happy hour by the roofless 
stone church of Bannow where some of 
oe Lee-Cramers lie buried in the chan- 
cel. 

But always there was the necessity 
for soothing the fears of Lady Fitz- 
kerwyn and Mrs. Herbert, and at least 
in the case of Tom and Mary, those 
fears began to be justified. No matter 
how they were disposed of in the be- 
ginning, in the end they always came 
together. Moreover, Mary had a way 
of spending part of her day at home 
with her nonentity of a chaperon, and 
on such occasions Tom_ invariably 
walked over. Lady Fitzkerwyn and 
Mrs. Herbert could not always be pres- 
ent—and Fitzkerwyn began to display 
an indifference toward his own pros- 
pects. It needed all my skilful plan- 
ning, together with that of his mother 
and aunt, to see as little of him as I 
wished. There were times when I sim- 
ply gave myself up unreservedly to en- 
joying his presence and that of Lord 
Walter ; but on the whole, I felt a sense 
of depression and constraint. 

The day of the Cattle Fair settled 
definitely the limit of our visit to Fitz- 
kerwyn Castle. We set off in a great 
carryall, Fitzkerwyn beside Mary on 
the back seat, Mrs. Herbert with Lord 
Walter, Lady Fitzkerwyn beside me, 
and Tom in front with the driver. 

We drove over the beautiful Wex- 
ford roads, passing now a_ broken 
thatch, now a bit of ruined castle deli- 
cately shouldering up to the blue sky. 
The morning air was soft, and yet in- 
vigorating—that magical Irish air 
which, I was beginning to learn, makes 
one feel energetic without any desire 
to transmute the energy into work. 

The fair was held just outside Wex- 
ford on the top of.a hill. We all sat to- 
gether in the grand stand, carefully 
grouped. We had the two or three 
highest tiers of seats—we and other 
members of county families, to some of 
whom we were introduced. But they 
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all addressed remarks fo us; introduc- 
tions don’t seem to matter among Brit- 
ishers, if only they feel that for the time 
being they are of the same social group. 

Below us sat some of the lesser gen- 
tlefolk; people of good family who 
were, however, “renting”; some priests, 
and a large number of farmers and their 
families. Some of these people were 
fairly well dressed, and seemed con- 
tented, but others were plainly hard- 
worked, threadbare and unhappy. 

As I watched them I had a vivid 
sense of the continuity of things here. 
For centuries these people had lived on 
the same lands, in the same relative so- 
cial position. The rich expected power 
and deference; the poor expected pov- 
erty, had the habit of stooping. My own 
sense of individuality, of power to 
achieve, American-fed, was limited only 
by distant boundaries; but these peo- 
ple, rich and poor, were hampered by 
what was expected of them by those 
in their own class, and in other classes. 

I could feel, as I never had before, 
the power of their traditions, and Amer- 
ican though I was, I felt a secret glad- 
ness that I had come from the upper 
classes, and not the lower. I was a 
democrat at home, but I couldn’t quite 
be a democrat here. 

As I watched the splendid horses ra- 
cing and jumping hurdles and wide turf 
fences, I fell to wondering what Fitz- 
kerwyn could do for the tenants if only 
he had money—as much money as I 
had. From a chaos of vague dreams 
about what I could do to help him, I 
was aroused by Lady Fitzkerwyn’s sug- 
gestion that it was time to go to the re- 
freshment-tent for tea. 

Tom and Mary did. not seem to un- 
derstand, for they hurried off in the 
direction of the chicken-tent. I saw 
Lady Fitzkerwyn’s face, and I turned 
to Fitzkerwyn. 

“Please come with me,” I said. “I 
must speak to Tom.” 

We hurried after the two, and, en- 
tering the chicken-tent, found them 
bending over a crate of brown pullets at 
which they did not even pretend to look. 
Our progress toward them was impeded 
by farmers who expected Fitzkerwyn to 


be interested in their displays. As he 
passed, the men squeezed themselves to 
one side and took off their hats. I 
heard “My lord,” and “Thank you,” so 
many times that my head swam. 

Presently I spoke desperately to Fitz- 
kerwyn. 

“I’m sorry to be so awkward about 
it, but I must see my brother alone for 
a moment. Can you manage it?” 

“Certainly,” he said. And in a few 
moments he was chatting with Mary 
over the brown pullets, and Tom -was 
approaching me with a sulky face. 

“What is it, Octavia?” 

I plunged into the matter without de- 
lay. 

“Look here, this is abominable, Tom- 
my, your running off in this fashion. 
I must speak plainly about you and 
Miss Stanley. It isn’t right; it’s not 
only that the family want a match be- 
tween her and Fitzkerwyn; there’s the 
danger that she'll really care because 
she’s never seen many other young men 
but you.” 

Tom grew crimson, bit his lips, glared 
in lengthening silence, and then said 
hoarsely: 

“Let her.” 

“Let her! Tom Lee-Cramer!” 

“Every one’s got to chance things in 
this life,” said Tom firmly; “and he’s 
got a right to his chances, too. If I fall 
in love with her, and she falls in love 
with me, why Fitzkerwyn and the whole 
gang may go to—it’s our funeral.” 

“But suppose only one of you cares ?” 

“Well,” said Tom, blushing, “I bet 
she won’t be the only one. Do keep out, 
Octavia,” he added testily; “when you 
bring things this way to a fellow’s at- 
tention, you run the danger of spoiling 
the—the poetry of it. You make a fel- 
low lift his foot and say: ‘Shall I step 
on? Am I getting in love? And when 
it comes to butting in—why don’t you 
look after your own motes and beams ?” 

“TI have been very careful to receive 
no.more attention from Fitzkerwyn 
than a guest should, if you mean that,” 
I said, with dignity. “I have talked 
more with Lord Walter than I have 
with him.” 

Tom laughed. 
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“Poppy, you’ve specialized too much 
on watching me. It isn’t only that 
every time you talked with Fitzkerwyn 
you interfered with the mama’s plans, 
but every time you and Lord Walter 
were in collusion, you bothered Mrs. 
Herbert.” . 

I stared at him. 

“T score one,” he crowed. “So you 
hadn’t seen it? Well—look here, I’m 
going back to Mary and you'll get an- 
other blow later.” 

He turned away and joined Mary, 
and they left Fitzkerwyn rather abrupt- 
ly. My cousin had a quizzical smile as 
he joined me. 

“Hadn’t we better be getting back 
for tea?” he asked, 

It was rather slow getting out of the 
tent, as our progress was continually 
blocked. At the door we met the elder 
members of our party. 

“Did you know of it?” asked Lady 
Fitzkerwyn explosively. 

“IT?” I stammered. 

“Mary has left a note to say she has 
a headache and has gone off home in a 
car with your brother. Any one might 
have seen them! Fitzkerwyn, you are 
certainly remiss. I wish you had in- 
herited some of the foresight of my 
side of the family. I know he’ll stay to 
dinner with her.” 

I must say that Mrs. Herbert and the 
men did their best to relieve me of my 
embarrassment, but it was a dismal half- 
hour that we spent in the refreshment- 
booth. I felt grateful when Mrs. Her- 
bert took my arm afterward and led me 
off to the cattle-tent in silence. She 
had seen a good deal of Lord Walter 
during the day, and perhaps content- 
ment made her look unusually pretty. 

“Took here, Miss Lee-Cramer,” she 
said, “Octavia; I’m going to drop the 
‘Miss.’ I’m going back to England to- 
morrow, and I want you and your 
brother to come with me.” 

“Thank you very much,” I mur- 
mured, coloring. 

Mrs. Herbert quite understand my 
feeling. 

“T wanted you to believe, my dear, 
that I intended to invite you, anyway,” 
she said. 


“It’s very painful,” I stammered. “TI 
think we ought to go——” 

“Yes; I think you should,” she said 
frankly. “Your Tom is a dear chap, but 
he is cutting under here dreadfully. 
Poor Florence ought to have her 
chance, you know. I’m not going to in- 
vite Mary Stanley.” 

“But ” T began. 

“If you leave Florence and refuse to 
visit me,” said Mrs. Herbert, “that will 
hurt her. You quite see? My sister 
‘has her feelings,’ as the servants say.” 

I pondered. What she said was quite 
true, and I certainly owed Lady Fitz- 
kerwyn something. I even felt sorry 
for her. She was letting me go to Lon- 
don’ where Fitzkerwyn would be, with 
nothing to protect him from me but m 
own good feeling and Mrs. Herbert. it 
was the risk she had to take to separate 
Tom and Mary. 

“We'll go,” I said with effort, “and 
I thank you very much, Mrs. Herbert.” 

Mrs. Herbert patted my arm. 

“You little brick,” she said. “I know 
it’s not easy for you, but I’ll do what 
I can to have you like it with me.” 

I did not doubt that; but my cheeks 
were still flaming when she led me 
back to the grand stand where Lady 
Fitzkerwyn sat sourly between Fitzker- 
wyn and Lord Walter. It was a pain- 
ful situation for me, and I confess that 
I felt very angry with Tom for bring- 
ing it upon me, though I saw his side, 
too. 

Lady Fitzkerwyn’s face brightened 
when Mrs. Herbert told her that I had 
promised to run over to London, and 
in spite of my discomfort, I noted that 
the men looked pleased. 

When Lord Walter was walking with 
me to the carryall for our ride home, he 
whispered : 

“Awfully glad you’re going to-mor- 
row. By Jove! I’d never have got back 
to the House, I’m afraid, if you hadn’t 
given me some such impetus.” 

And when Fitzkerwyn handed me my 
candle that evening and opened the 
door, he said, coloring a little as he 
looked at me: 

“T’m afraid if you hadn’t decided to 
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go with Aunt Isobel, I’d have stopped 
on here till the crack of doom.” 


PART III. 


We had been in London for two 
weeks, and I felt comparatively care- 
free. Tom had behaved very well about 
our exile, merely remarking that the 
English mail service was not inade- 
quate. He had loyally seconded all my 
plans for going on common tourist ex- 
cursions with him, and for seeing as 
little of Fitzkerwyn and Lord Walter 
as I could. Yet I was not a free agent 
entirely, for their efforts were in the 
other direction. 

Besides, to do Mrs. Herbert justice, 
she did not make it difficult for them. 
As I understood her better, I liked her 
more. Like her sister, she was worldly, 
and yet in such a genial way that it 
seemed only simple common sense. She 
was a woman who believed that her 
views must be the accepted ones. 

I realized that this trait accounted 
partly for the fact that she did not sepa- 
rate me very obviously from the two 
frequent callers. She assumed that poor 
people, though attracted to other poor 
people, must marry those who have for- 
tunes; therefore, the attentions of the 
two noblemen to me could not be seri- 
ous. I judged that she was human 
enough to be inconsistent. Her own 
fortune was not large, and yet she 
hoped that Lord Walter would not look 
elsewhere for a larger one. I think it 
was my sympathy for the heartache that 
she must often have felt which made me 
overlook her worldliness—that, and her 
real kindness to Tom and me. 

But, indeed, I had yery little time to 
analyze either her or myself, so taken 
up was I with the life about us. 

It was the height of the season. Lon- 
don was full of tourists to whom no one 
but guides and shopkeepers paid any at- 
tention, and full of people from the 
provinces to whom Londoners paid at- 
tention exactly in proportion to their 
position and money. Tom and I went 
with the tourist hordes to Windsor and 
Eton, Madame Tussaud’s, the Tate Gal- 
lery and Westminster Abbey; but we 


went also to teas and dinners and bails; 
to Ascot and Aldershot and Hurling- 
ham with Mrs, Herbert. My brain was 
a phantasmagoria of well-set-up Eng- 
lishmen, athletic, bright-eyed English 
girls, plump, observant dowagers, 
straight young soldiers, heavily laden 
tea-tables, polo-grounds and attentive 
servants. 

Nobody need ever tell me again that 
there is a unity about English society 
which one does not find in America, 
Such was not my experience. I found 
English girls that were like the typical 
book-idea of breezy Westerners, side 
by side with the demure type who 
looked to mama to answer all ques- 
tions for them. I met others who could 
= walk two miles and never played 

olf. 

" Several people tried to find out 
whether or not I had money. A duchess 
asked me the price of some beads I 
wore, but Mrs. Herbert implied that 
she was trying to put me, as an Ameri- 
can, at ease. I met a reserved-looking 
young man who confided to me that he 
was going down to visit a rich brewer 
in order to “have a shot at” one of the 
daughters, whom, by the way, he had 
never met, 

I was thrown with a good many con- 
ventional people, some stupid, some not; 
but on the whole, I decided that Eng- 
lish society was just as heterogeneous 
as our own, and if anything, franker. 

There was only one unvarying char- 
acteristic—each family seemed to live 
for the children, so much care and 
thought are given to their proper bring- 
ing-up and marrying; and yet the chil- 
dren are made to appear subordinate. 
They are taught to show a great deal 
of deference to their elders, and not to 
take themselves too seriously. I like the 
principle. 

For the rest, every one was very nice 
to Tom and me. They generally found 
out that we were supposed not to have 
money, but since we were Americans 
they were ready to like us for our- 
selves if we happened to strike their 
fancy. To the Englishman all Ameri- 
cans are beyond all social standards. 

Our stay in London, as I look back 
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as real consequences went, into two im- 


day of our visit to the 
House of Lords. Fitz- 
kerwyn was to speak, 
and Tom and I ex- 
pressed ourselves as 
eager to see him at 
work, 

Mrs. Herbert had 

given up expecting us 
to be impressed at 
anything, and so she 
showed no disappoint- 
ment when we looked 
unawed at the long, 
narrow, crimson 
room, with the 
throne-chair at one 
end, and the semi- 
circle of seats which 
ran along each side of 
the chamber in a ter- 
race. And there sat 
the peers at work. 
J “H-m!” said Tom 
critically, “all our 
senators are mature, 
| while some of these 
lords are mere kids. 
But I suppose they 
aren’t allowed to in- 
terfere much. Our 
Senate is about as 
quiet as this.” 

“T don’t see how 
you can possibly com- 
pare them,” said Mrs. 
Herbert, with tight- 
ened lips. 

“I guess you're 
} right,” grinned Tom. 
) “These persons are 
not much like the rep- 
resentatives of the 
people.” 

Fitzkerwyn spoke 
on some Egyptian 
matter, and I confess 
I was disappointed. 
He had a pile of notes which he con- 
sulted frequently and painfully. I was 
embarrassed for him when another peer 
rose, and rolled off fluent periods. 
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on it now, seems to mass itself, as far 


portant days. One of these was the 
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“He oughtn’t to do it that way,” Mrs. 
Herbert said, frowning. 

“IT thought he did beautifully,” I 
said, puzzled. 

‘‘Look at the 
House, then; they re- 
ceived Fitzkerwyn’s 
remarks twice as well, 
and what he said was 
not a bit more sensi- 
ble than the other’s 


don’t like to see a man 
too ready ; they like to 
see him fumble over 
notes. One _ reason 
that people were 
down on Gladstone 
was that he inspired 
distrust because he 
could rattle off so 
glibly.” 

“Gee-rusalem!”’ ex- 
ploded Tom. “Why, 
-in our country elo- 
quence gets there 
every time. The idea 
of distrusting a man 
because his facts come 
easy to him!” 

“They seem to be 
going out,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Herbert. 
“I expect Fitzkerwyn 
wants to fetch us for 
tea on the terrace.” 

That tea on the ter- 
race! The sun was 
shining brilliantly on 
the soft gray stone of 
the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and on the wa- 
ters of the Thames; 
the rumble of ve- 
hicles over the bridge 
came to us pleasantly 
subdued. The tables 
on the terrace were 
surrounded by distin- 



































Lord Walter Barrington. guished-looking men 


and beautifully 
dressed women. The middle-class Eng- 
lishwomen may dress dowdily, but not 
those of the upper classes. I don’t 
think I have ever enjoyed a more thor- 


view. The Lords 
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They don’t amount to anything up here 
any more than a merely literary man 
would. Of course they are somebody 


oughly esthetic hour than that one, as 
I watched the beautiful clear English 
eyes and skins rising above the soft 
laces, and delicate lavenders, azures and 
white of the gowns. 

While I was listening dreamily to 
Lord Walter at my left, I heard a sud- 
den exclamation from Tom, who rose. 
And there, coming toward us, were 
Lady Fitzkerwyn and Mary Stanley. 


- Tom was the first to reach them. He 


perfunctorily shook hands with Lady 
Fitzkerwyn, his eyes on Mary. The 
two were quite unaware of any one but 
themselves. I suppose it was amusing, 
for even Mrs. Herbert smiled; but she 
quickly looked grave again, and ha- 
stened to seat Lady Fitzkerwyn com- 
fortably and ply her with tea. 

“Of course I came,” I heard Mary 
saying across the table to Tom. “I told 
my poor old Miss Wright that she’d 
have to take me, for I was going to 
London if I had to stop alone in a 
hotel. So Lady Fitzkerwyn brought me 
to stop with Mrs. Herbert. I didn’t 
see why I should miss the season, even 
if I’m not out.- Do you, Miss Lee- 
Cramer ?” 

“Oh, the season is certainly alluring,” 
I murmured vaguely. 

Fitzkerwyn was faintly smiling. Tom 
made a heroic effort to pay some atten- 
tion to the rest of us, but as soon gave 
it up. Mary frankly addressed herself 
to him, for all the world like an un- 
tutored schoolgirl. Presently she said 
to me: 

“IT had a note from Mrs. St. John; 
her husband was a friend of my father’s, 
you know, and she says she used to go 
to school with you, and that she’s in- 
vited you down to Oxford for a few 
days. She’s awfully jolly.” 

“Yes, I want to go,” I said. “I sup- 
pose any college girl wants to see Ox- 
ford, and I used to be fond of Mrs. St. 
ohn. Aren’t you a graduate?” I asked 
Lord Walter. “I suppose you some- 
times run down to see your old college 
professors ?” 

“Go down there—what?” said Lord 
Walter. “Of course I should like to if 
some of my friends were there, but I 
never meet those old dons, you know. 





in their own town, but 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
literary men and professors are not in 
good society here—are not ranked as 
highly as your politicians, for ex- 
ample ?” 

“By no means,” he said, “I don’t 
know a single literary man,” he added 
reflectively with a kind of pride. “Of 
course they rank higher than mere 
manufacturers, and you'll find notables 
like the Duchess of Guernsey taking 
them up; but of course people must 
have their little fads.” 

“Lord, what a country!” Tom mur- 
mured, 

I suppose it is bred in the bone of 
an American to reverence letters, and 
he would probably have said more, but 


-at that moment Fitzkerwyn asked me 


if I cared to stroll, and I assented glad- 
ly. We walked to the parapet and 
looked out on the green Thames, busy 
with all sorts of water-craft. 

“You did not like my speech,” Fitz- 
kerwyn said, after a silence. 

“Why—it—it didn’t sound much like 
you,” I said confusedly. 

“My heart wasn’t in it,” he said 
quickly. “In the beginning it seemed 
a pretty sound specialty to know some- 
thing about, but what does Egypt mat- 
ter, after all? A country we didn’t 
need, and which is a heavy loss to us 
in blood and money every year.” 

“It’s all pretty remote from County 
Wexford,” I remarked. 

“Exactly, d’ye see,” he said eagerly. 
“T can’t settle my own problems. There 
are my own people to take care of, to 
—as your brother would say, to put 
backbone into.” 

“And in all our talks on the subject, 
I haven’t been able to help you,” I 
said ruefully. 

“Your sympathy has helped,” he re- 
plied quickly. “And there would be a 
ready enough solution if I had some 
money. It isn’t only myself; it’s the 
name, the family, the property.” 

He hesitated; then he added abrupt- 


ly: 
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“T say, is there anything a chap like 
myself could do in America?” 

I wheeled suddenly and looked at 
him. What a fine, fresh-faced man he 
was! Some odd feudal impulse surged 
in me; I wanted to bow to him as the 
head of the family. He was a gentle- 
man; he ought to live like one. What 
could he do in America? Be a clerk at 
eight hundred dollars a year? 

“IT say, you look incredulous,” he 
said, his ready color coming into his 
cheeks. “I don’t pretend to be good 
for very much, but I’m in earnest about 
this. I know an Australian chap who’d 
be glad to lease the castle for five 
years or so. Mother could stop with 
Aunt Isobel, and I suppose I could save 
a bit in America.” 

“You do mean it,” I murmured. 

“T was tremendously up in mathemat- 
ics at Cambridge,” he went on, “and 
youngsters like me. In a boy’s school, 
now f 

“That’s a good idea,” I said. “There 
are some boy’s schools in the East that 
would be glad to get a man like you. 
But what about your seat in the 
House ?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. “There’s that to 
be considered.” 

“Suppose you wait a few days before 
you decide,” I suggested. I spoke shy- 
ly; why did I want him to wait? “Then 
I’ll write to some people at home who 
would be of use, if you want me to.” 

“It’s jolly good of you,” he said, 
“and I fancy I know how my decision 
will go—if you’re in America.” 

“People are going, Cormac,” Mrs. 
Herbert said, joining us, “and we are 
booked for three things to-night.” 

Fitzkerwyn moved forward to his 
mother and Mary, while I compelled 
Tom to me with a resolute eye. 

“Be careful,” I said sternly, as we 
walked behind Mrs. Herbert and Lord 
Walter. 

“Rot!” muttered Tom. 

“Remember what we owe to these 
people. Mary is bad enough, but she’s 
rich and spoiled and does not realize 
what she owes her elders. You ought 
to set her a better example.” 

Tom looked at me oddly a moment. 
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Then he repeated “Rot!” and forebore 
further remark. 

We were at a ball that night where 
we saw several people we had already 
met, and where Tom danced constant 
attendance on Mary. Despite the fact 
that she was not yet out, every one 
seemed to know who she was, and 
Tom’s devotion was rendered fairly in- 
conspicuous because so many other 
young men surrounded her, including 
the frank one who was taking a shot at 
the brewer’s daughter. Mary was ex- 
cited by her triumphs, and I noticed, 
after we reached home, that her manner 
to Tom was a little imperious. 

The next morning I awoke with a 
blinding headache which centered my 
attention upon myself, and it was not 
until almost luncheon-time that I dis- 
covered that something was awry be- 
tween Tom and Mary. I assumed that 
it was some petty quarrel, and I was a 
trifle amused at the relief it gave Lady 
Fitzkerwyn. 

“Poor Florence,” whispered Mrs. 
Herbert, as we left the luncheon-table, 
“she forgets that lovers’ quarrels are 
love’s renewal. I’m afraid there’s no 
chance for Cormac now.” 

I did not reply. I had decided to 
wash my hands of Tom’s affairs. Be- 
sides, I had my headache and my own 
affairs to think of. 

But after a day or two, the situation 
really grew painful. Tom went about 
with a set face, and Mary cared. It 
hurt me, for her sake, to see her give 
Tom more than one opportunity for an 
explanation. It was not like my gen- 
erous-hearted Tom to ignore such. 

Then, suddenly, Mary broke into 
great hilarity, devoting herself reckless- 
ly to Fitzkerwyn and Lord Walter. 
Lady Fitzkerwyn continued to show re- 
lief, but poor Mrs. Herbert, I could see, 
began to wonder if chance could ever 
make possible a match between Mary 
and Lord Walter. 

Tom, however, had been preparing 
his own solution. He told me that he 
had written to our Oxford friend, Mrs. 
St. John, asking to come down a day or 
two before me, and had received her 
cordial reply. He arranged matters 
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with Mrs. Herbert, and left us the 
morning of the day we were to go to 
Hurlingham. Mary hardly looked up 
from a brilliant flirtation with Lord 
Walter, to bid him good-by. It was so 
well done that I almost thought she did 
not really care for Tom, and illogically 
enough, I felt provoked with her. Dur- 
ing our drive to Hurlingham in the 
great red drag Fitzkerwyn had secured, 
she was unusually animated, talking to 
us all in turn. 

Whenever I am asked what I liked 
best in London, I say “Hurlingham,” 
because of the polo I saw there. We 
drove from Kensington through two or 
three miles of orderly London streets, 
sunny for once, and then through a 
pleasantly shaded gate and along a road 
that angled through the rising, beauti- 
ful lawns of Hurlingham. Fitzkerwyn 
drew up beside the immense polo- 
grounds, and our horses were taken out 
and led away. 

All about the polo-grounds were rows 
of chairs filled with people, while many 
others sat, like ourselves, on drags. The 
women were beautifully dressed in sum- 
mer gowns, but, although it was an ex- 
ceedingly hot day, the men all wore 
stiff frock coats. When I asked Mrs. 
Herbert why they couldn’t be sensible 
and wear white duck, she informed me 
that the king was to be present. When 
I asked what difference that made, even 
Fitzkerwyn looked a trifle shocked. I 
suppose even he thought that American- 
ism can go too far. 

The polo was between two crack 
cavalry regiments, one Irish. I forgot 
all about Tom, so interested was I in 
those splendid, clever, slim-footed po- 
nies, so quick to follow the ball, hardly 
waiting for the bidding of their riders. 
One poor “roarer” quite won my sym- 
pathy. It seemed as though his hoarse 
panting was all for anxiety to have his 
master win. I could have watched for 


hours, but in the very middle of an ex- 
citing half, Lady Fitzkerwyn proposed 
tea. 

I think there is nothing under the 
sun compelling enough to keep an Eng- 
lish person from his tea when the idea 
is suggested to him. Even Fitzkerwyn 


wanted to go. My disappointment was 
palpable, for Mrs. Herbert remarked 
that we’d be back before the end, quite 
in time to see the queen distribute the 
prizes, which was, after all, the main 
thing. 

It was not to me. I had scarcely 
looked at royalty in the pavilion, though 
we commanded a good view of them. 
I was aware that several plump people 
of German type of face were letting 
themselves be stared at, and I had no- 
ted that a visiting crown prince had a 
manner of pointing over his shoulder 
with his thumb that would have been 
called vulgar in a tradesman. 

However, we climbed down from the 
drag and made our way up a green 
slope to the tables set out, some under 
tents, and some in the open. All about 
us we could hear satisfied remarks from 
people at having secured good tables; 
not a word of regret at having had to 
leave an exciting game. 

I had met several of the people, and 
I bowed here and there. I recognized 
Mrs. Seargent, our shipboard friend, 
but it was a few moments before I 
could place her. How long ago it 
seemed since I had taken that sea voy- 
age! 

During tea I thought I saw an idea 
working in Mary’s brain, and I was not 
surprised when she said, as we rose 
from our seats: 

“Oh, say, it would be nice for Miss 
Lee-Cramer to see at close range for a 
bit, and I’m going to take her to sit on 
the chairs. May we, Lady Fitzkerwyn ?” 

“I must go with you, then,” sighed 
Lady Fitzkerwyn. 

“Let me, mother,” suggested Fitz- 
kerwyn. 

“Yes; I’m sure Cormac would like 
the chairs, too,” Mary said. 

“It will be easy to lose Cormac,” she 
whispered to me, as we walked toward 
the chairs, “and I want to see you 
alone.” 

She lost Cormac to the extent of 
slipping herself and me into two vacant 
chairs, and letting him take one a pace 
or two behind us. 

“Now,” she said rapidly, and in a 
businesslike tone that reminded me of 
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“1 say, is there anything a chap like myself could do in America 2” 


Tom; “I’m utterly miserable, so much 
so that I don’t care who knows it. What 
have | done to him He seemed to 
care; he all but spoke the day I came. 
What did he tell you? Keep your eyes 
on the horses, for Lady Fitzkerwyn is 
sure to be watching.” 

“He has told me nothing,” I said. 
“What did you quarrel about ?” 


“We didn’t quarrel. The morning 
after the ball he simply avoided me. ’'m 
in the dark. I thought at first it might 
have been because I was nice to some 
of that horde of young men, as if they 
mattered.” . Her chin quivered. 

“You do care, Mary?” I whispered, 

She nodded. 


“I’m sure he does. Look here, I’m 
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going to Oxford in a day or so. I'll 
ask Tom all about it. I’m sure he'll 
want to come back here to you.” 

“He'll have to come to Ireland after 
me,” Mary said, with a little sob. “I’m 
going to take the night boat back. I 
told Lady Fitzkerwyn so coming along, 
and she’s only too glad to go with me. 
I’m too miserable to stay here any 
longer, and when I’m miserable every- 
body knows it.” 

“T say,” said Fitzkerwyn, leaning for- 
ward, “mother wants you to come back 
to the drag. It’s about over.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it doesn’t matter,” 
agreed Mary. 

We climbed upon the drag, and 
watched the beautiful queen distribu- 
ting the prizes. Then we dismounted 
and strolled up and down, talking to 
our acquaintances. Presently, Lord 
Walter joined me, and asked me if I 
cared to look at the club-house. My 
mind was full of poor Mary, and I 
confess I answered him rather me- 
chanically. But after I had looked in- 
differently at what he showed me, and 
he had taken me down a shaded walk, 
I began to realize that Lord Walter had 
thrown a special atmosphere about him- 
self and me. There was a soft distinc- 
tion in his manner, a delicate intention 
that made me feel a little breathless. I 
began to talk rapidly, my nervousness 
growing with every word. For the 
first time, I felt an irritation at the 
powers of Lord Walter Barrington. I 
did not like this atmosphere which I 
had had no share in creating. 

He paused at a wide seat and looked 
at me, his dark, clever face just prop- 
erly eager. 

“I wonder—I almost think you feel 
what I want to say,” he:murmured. 

“TI only feel that it’s getting rather 
late,” I said awkwardly. 

“When I look at you,” he said, with 
the softest of inflection, “I wonder that 
I did not tell you in those first days 
that I love you, for I have loved you 
almost from the beginning.” 

I looked at him, not so much surprised 
as embarrassed. 

“But will you forgive the—perhaps 
not unnatural hesitancy of a man past 


his first youth? Will you believe that 
I love you with all my heart?” 

If some one had asked me the night I 
first saw Lord Walter if I could learn 
to love him, I would have replied that it 
was by no means impossible. If some 
one had asked me an hour before if we 
were acquaintances or friends, I would 
have said friends. But for the moment 
I felt as though he were a stranger, as 
if I had not been thinking about him 
at all, as if this proposal were unwar- 
ranted. 

“If only you will tell me that there 
is no one else, I can hope,” he said. 

“There is no one else,’ I said. And 
then a flood of burning color rushed 
over me. In that moment I knew that 
there was some one else, and doubtless 
that is why I added clumsily: “But you 
must not hope.” 

The rest was confused. I know that 
he pleaded and insisted. What I an- 
swered I do not remember, for I was 
overwhelmed with the discovery of the 
state of my own feelings, and through 
Lord Walter’s half-heard words I kept 
wondering if Fitzkerwyn loved me. It 
seemed of no use to ask Lord Walter 
not to expect a change in my feelings; 
he was sure that time would be his ally. 

When at last I made him bring me 
back to the polo-grounds late afternoon 
had come; every one had gone except 
our party, Lady Fitzkerwyn was impa- 
tient, and Mrs. Herbert was looking 
daggers. They accepted my lame ex- 
cuses with indifferent grace, and I was 
most uncomfortable during the ride 
home, though Lord Walter, sitting be- 
side me, strove assiduously to raise my 
spirits. Mary was too dismal even to 
speak, though Fitzkerwyn tried to inter- 
est her. Altogether, I think we were all 
glad to reach the house. 

Immediately after dinner, I asked to 
be excused on the plea of a bad head- 
ache. I slept badly, and rose early in 
the morning, intending to get a little 
fresh air before breakfast. As I went 
into the hall, I saw Fitzkerwyn standing 
at the open door. A man was putting 
his bags into a cab. 

“What?” I stammered. “Are you 
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“I left a good-by for you,” he said 
gravely. “I did not think I should have 
the good fortune to see you. I am 
joining my mother a little before I had 
intended.” 

He held out his head, and mechanic- 
ally I placed mine within it. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

He turned toward the door, then he 
came back, 

“T hope you'll always be happy,” he 
said; “always—always.” 

Then he went out, ‘and the street door 
shut sharply after him. 


PART IV. 


For a long time I stood just where 
Fitzkerwyn had left me, repeating his 
last words: “I hope you'll always be 
happy—always.” What did it mean? 
For the present I daredenot think. I 
must pull myself together to meet Mrs. 
Herbert at breakfast. I took a brisk 
walk and was able to receive calmly her 
announcement that Cormac had gone. 

She looked at me sharply as she made 
it, and her face hardened a little at the 
indifference with which I received it. I 
was too tired at the time to wonder why. 

The meal was scarcely over when 
Lord Walter Barrington was _ an- 
nounced. 

“T want to run off if you don’t mind,” 
I said. “I’m not up to seeing anybody. 
I think I'll slip out through your sliver 
of a garden and go to the park.” 

Her face lightened. 

“As you please, Octavia,” she said. 
“I hope your head will soon be better.” 

By the time I was walking in the 
park my thoughts were in full cry af- 
ter Fitzkerwyn. Why had he said that? 
Had he decided at last to yield to his 
mother and try his fate with Mary? I 
knew that Mary loved Tom, but that 
need not affect the fact that he had 
been willing in the last resort to give 
me up for—for anything; for mother, 
family or castle. If he could give me up 
for anything, then he was not worth lov- 
ing. And what else could his words 
meati? 

I arraigned him in this fashion for 
some time, and then a worse misery 


seized on my heart. Perhaps he did not 
love me at all. Could not every word 
he had said be construed as the expres- 
sion of a particularly warm friendship? 
Had not others said as much who had 
not loved me? Painfully I went over 
all his words that I could remember, 
and I had to admit that their interpre- 
tation depended precisely on the char- 
acter and intentions of the man who ut- 


tered them. And how could I be sure: 


now of either? Almost—almost I 
wished that he had known I was rich. 

Of a sudden I felt very weary of 
London with all its beauty and show 
and selfishness. Mrs. St. John had 
written me to come as soon as [I liked. 
Obeying a sudden impulse, I tele- 
graphed her that I would come that af- 
ternoon. Then I went back to. Mrs. 
Herbert’s and told her what I wanted 
to do. 

She touched my cheek gently. 

“Poor little girl,” she said, with un- 
wonted sympathy, “things aren’t always 
simple, are they? Run along, of course. 
I'll make your excuses to everybody.” 

I smiled, knowing that “everybody” 
would narrow down to Lord Walter. 
Then I packed a trunk, and almost be- 
fore I could think of Fitzkerwyn again 
I was on the train running north to Ox- 
ford through soft-bosomed meadows 
and blazing fields of poppies. The train 
slipped along smoothly and noiselessly 
through the still fields, and the quiet of 
the travel was soothing to my jarred 
nerves. 

Some of the sting went out of my 
heart as soon as Bessie St. John jumped 
down from her dog-cart and put her 
arms about me. She was as wholesome 
and plump as she had been when we 
went to school together. 

“I can’t offer you any dukes and 
duchesses,” she chirped, when I was 
seated beside her; “but I have three 
fat babies for you to play with, and Mr. 
St. John and two dogs, and dear old 
Oxford to moon about in.” 

“I’m tired of the dukes and duch- 
esses,” I said frankly. 

“Tom says he is, too. He and my 
husband are great chums already. 
They’re off punting this afternoon, and 
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they’re not coming back to tea, they 
said.” 

“That will give me time to ramble 
through some of the quadrangles,” I 
returned. “I feel just like it, Bessie. I 
want to sit down in some of those gray 
old places so that I can be sure I don’t 
matter.” 

Bessie squeezed my arm sympathetic- 
ally. 
“T am like that, too, sometimes,” she 
said; “when the children bother me, or 
when something goes wrong in the 
parish. Being an English clergyman’s 
wife has some difficulties, I assure you.” 

So instead of having tea, I slipped 
into an afternoon gown and went to old 
Worcester College which my grandfa- 
ther had loved. I paced up and down, 
gazing at the dark soft stone of the 
row of old buildings—soft almost as 
cobwebs, it seemed, and so quaint with 
the mullioned windows. A kind of sad 
peace enveloped me, and I stole over 
the old, old garden and touched the 
clipped box of the pathh How many 
feet had trodden there? How many 
people had come there with hot young 
hearts and had gone away, perhaps 
soothed, perhaps strengthened, certain- 
ly not untouched. 

London, with its jealousies and love 
of gold, seemed very far away. And I 
—what was I but a very small person 
whose happiness or unhappiness would 
not in the least alter the swing of the 
great, good world. It was not a warm- 
ing philosophy, but at least it held no 
bitterness. 

So I was ruminating when Tom 
joined me, sent by Bessie. He kissed 
me affectionately, and took my hand to 
swing as he walked beside me. 

“Dinner won’t be for an hour. Here’s 
a seat, Poppy. Now I suppose you are 
wondering if granddad sat here. Sit 
thee down.” 

“Well, dear?” I asked. 

“Well, dear?” he replied, smiling. 

But his face was still set and 
troubled, not the face of the carefree 
boy who had pointed out to me Mary, 
the treasure. 

“Tom, dear, you mustn’t be silly,” I 
said, feeling suddenly very old. It was 


sentimental of me, of course, but I 
thought that I had lived a great deal in 
a few hours, and from the standpoint 
of my experience I determined that 
Tom’s life should not be spoiled. 

“Silly! How?” he asked. 

“Not to put too fine an edge upon 
it,” I said, “you really love Mary?” 

“Suppose I do?” he growled. 

“Then you’d better marry her, for 
she loves you.” 

“She doesn’t—she’d better not,” he 
said uneasily. 

“She says she does.” 

Tom turned away his head. 

“You’re not ashamed of her for it, 
are you?” I asked, a little drearily. 
“Tom, what is the matter?” 

“I’m no fortune-hunter,” he flung 
out, in a burst. “Octavia, if you could 
have heard the men at the ball that 
night. It was shameless—and they call 
themselves gentlemen! Asking how 
much she’d got, some of them betting 
on who'd be in the running ; speaking of 
defeats other fine gentlemen had had in 
their search for a suitable dot. Pah! it 
sickened me.” 

“But—but what can all that have to 
do with you?” I cried. “Why, we’ve 
twice as much as Mary.” 

“T haven’t,” he said shortly. 

And at last I understood. 

“Oh, Tom! Oh, my dear idiotic 
Tom! To think of the misery you’ve 
caused. You have exactly a million and 
a half of dollars,” I said. 

““T’ve exactly a debt of several hun- 
dred dollars to a woman who happens 
to be my sister,” he replied. “I can’t 
take any of your money, Octavia. I'll 
borrow some when we leave this side, 
and strike out for myself, but as to 
sponging permanently on you “) 

Tom is difficult. The dinner-hour 
found him yet unmelted, and me worn 
out with argument and pleading. I was 
silent and hopeless when we walked up 
the path to Bessie’s trim little red-brick 
house. 

“Whatever have you done to her?” 
she asked, as she saw my face. “Come 
in at once. Come and sit in the only 
rocking-chair in Oxford, and take a 
baby or two.” 

















She pushed me into a roomy willow 
rocker, and piled in my lap a chubby 
child who cuddled close to me and called 
me Auntie Poppy. Mr. St. John came 
in with two more on his shoulder—a 
tall, slender man, with dreamy eyes 
and hair touched with gray. Bessie 
characterized him as quite as good as 
an American. This high praise he ac- 
knowledged by throwing her a kiss 
which the babies pretended to snatch 
as it flew. 

We had a homelike dinner, which the 
children shared, though one of them 
was so tiny that he had a high chair. 
The one maid who served us was plain- 
ly interested in our conversation, and 
frankly lingered when she changed the 
plates. But- for the moment I liked 
her better than I did Mrs. Herbert’s two 
men, and the three-course dinner was 
sweeter to me than the seven courses 
to which I had been accustomed of late. 

After dinner, while Bessie was put- 
ting the babies to bed, I went to my 
little white room, and wrote a long let- 
ter to Mary, telling her precisely how 
matters stood with Tom. I took it 
to the post myself, and came home in 
the twilight to listen to Bessie’s thin, 
sweet voice singing college songs. 

I spent two days of perfect peace 
with Bessie. Hour after hour I strolled 
through the meadows of Christ Church 
College in the silent shadow of the won- 
derful oaks, or I went on to the gar- 
dens of Magdalen, lingering in Addi- 
son’s Walk, or, perhaps, to the cathe- 
drallike Lime-tree Walk of Trinity— 
each hour drinking in the gentleness 
and quiet. 

Then, suddenly, my peace was .rude- 
ly broken by two telegrams. Luncheon 
had been over for some time, and I was 
about to take the babies into the garden 
when the maid brought them in with 
an air of importance. A message from 
Mary ran: 


_ I'm coming to Oxford. I don’t care what 
it looks like. 


Mrs. Herbert’s read: 


Florence wires that impossible child has 
gone to Oxford. Do meet trains and engage 
hotel accommodations for her and me. I 
must look after her. Arrive to-night. 
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“IT wonder what time Mary will 
come,” I said, as I handed the tele- 
grams to Bessie. 

Tom poked his head in from the gar- 
den. 

“Who are they from?” 
lazily. 

At that moment, through the south 
window, I saw a cab stopping at the 
gate, and a figure in a pink, flopping 
hat leaning forward. The lady on the 
heels of her telegram! I pushed Tom 
back into the garden, and held him by 
the lapels of his coat. 

“Tom, listen,” I said. “Will you, for 
the last time, give in to me about the 
money and Mary? Listen, Tom”—and 
I played my strong card—“I’m not at 
all happy—and—and I don’t want you 
and Mary és 

“What—say—what’s the matter, Pop- 
py?” said Tom, in an embarrassed 
voice. 

“Oh, nothing,” I said tearfully. “I 
can’t be like Mary Stanley, and throw 
myself at a man’s head, and be treated 
as you are treating her a 

“She’s all right,” said Tom violent- 
ly. “She’s just got the good sense not 
to let any crazy conventions stand in 
her way.” 

“Then make her feel it. It’s you who 
have forced her into this position. Now, 
give her her self-respect back again.” 

“Oh, Lord!’ groaned Tom. 


he asked 








“Say yes, Tom; she’s coming to Ox- ~ 
y ¥ g 


ford.” 

“Coming!” Tom looked for a mo- 
ment as if he were going to bolt over 
the garden-wall. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I'll take a 
third of your money, and when I’ve 
made my pile, I’ll pay it back. I'll ex- 
plain to Mary all our affairs in detail, 
and then I’ll ask her if she'll have me 
under those circumstances.” 

I was gently leading him toward the 
dining-room. As he entered through 
the French windows, still expounding 
to me what he was going to say to 
Mary, he looked up, and saw her in all 
her loveliness, with something like 
frightened tears in her eyes. 

“T shouldn’t have come,” murmured 
Mary. 
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I don’t know which ran toward the 
other, but I know that as Bessie and I 
almost flew, in our haste to leave them 
together, I could hear no word of Tom’s 
careful explanation. 

We went into the library, looking at 
each other with delighted, smiling faces. 

“Well, it’s just the thing to talk over 
as we darn stockings,” suggested Bes- 
sie. “Do sit with me, Poppy, and plan 
their future.” 

But this peaceful scheme was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the maid with 
two cards. 

“Why,” cried Bessie, reading them, 
“do you know him? How splendid!” 

I almost snatched them. 

“Lord Walter Barrington,’” I read 
disappointedly. 

“Whom did you expect?” cried Bes- 
sie. “The Prince of Wales?” 

She ran to a glass and preened, while 
I fell to wondering why he had come, 
and what his manner would be. I 
judged it by its effect on Bessie. I was 
too much confused and disappointed to 
adopt any other criterion. I knew that 
he was charming and deferential, but 
when I looked at Bessie, I saw that 
there must be something particularly in- 
timate and proprietorlike in his atti- 
tude. Her plump little face first looked 
wondering, then enlightened, then de- 
lighted; and at the last, with a rush, 
she left us together. 

“Why did you run away?” he asked 
tenderly. 

“Run away? What nonsense! I 
came down here to visit a friend.” 

He bent toward me, and I felt as if 
he had drawn several .feet nearer. 

“You can’t escape me, you know,” he 
said. “I care too much.” 

“But I don’t love you,” I said des- 
perately. “I told you that. I never 


. Can care.” 


“Never is a long day,” he said, with 
slight reproach in his tone. 

The man had a strange power. I 
knew I was right and he was wrong; 
that he was forcing unwelcome atten- 
tions on me, and yet he made me feel 
like a naughty, ungrateful child. 

“I know how I feel now, and how 


I’m always going to feel,” I insisted. 
“You have no right rs 

“Love—love has every right,” he said 
gently. 

Oh, if only Fitzkerwyn had been say- 
ing that! 

“Look here,” I said, “I have in mind 
the man I could care for if I were given 
half a chance, and he’s not a bit like 
you.” 

“How extraordinary!” he exclaimed; 
and for a moment he seemed taken 
aback. Then he added quickly: “I 
shall not give up hope until you do love 
this person, and that is going to be— 
never.” 

I looked at him helplessly. 

“You can never find any one who will 
love you so much,” he said, “or one 
who can understand you more.” 

“This insistence is—is—I ‘can’t have 
it,” I said feebly. 

I am sure I don’t know where the 
conversation would have led, but at that 
moment we glanced up, and there, punc- 
tual as the last act in a comedy, a sec- 
ond cab rattled up to the door. Mrs. 
Herbert dismounted, rather tired and 
travel-stained. Lord Walter’s face 
changed a trifle as I went to the door 
to meet her. 

“Is she here—Mary?” demanded 
Mrs. Herbert, in an irritated voice. 

“We're all here,” said Lord Walter, 
“but I’m not going to stay to tea. Will 
you make my excuses to Mrs. St. John, 
Miss Lee-Cramer, and say that I shall 
come again?” 

He smiled inscrutably at me, and took 
his leave. As Bessie welcomed Mrs. 
Herbert, Tom and Mary came in, happy 
and defiant. 

“So here you are,” began Mrs. Her- 
bert, in a cold tone. Then her voice 
broke, and she added: “Oh, be happy, 
if you can, you silly children! There’s 
little enough happiness in the world.” 

Mary ran to her, but she shook her 
away lightly, and said to me: 

“T must offer you double congratu- 
lations.” 

“Me?” I asked. 

“Yes; you were a sly puss about that 
money. Mrs. Seargent told me yester- 
day. You met her in America, didn’t 
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you? She has been 
spreading the news 
among your friends 
ever since the day 
at Hurlingham.” 

I did not need 
the special em- 
phasis in her tone 
to remind me that 
Lord Walter had 
proposed at Hur- 
lingham. Yet she 
could not know 
that. 

“Well, it would 
have leaked out, 
anyhow,’’ said 
Tom. 

“Oh, Octavia,” 
said Mary remorse- 
fully. “I’ve been 
so happy in my 
own happiness that 
I haven’t congratu- 


lated you about 
yours.” 
“Oh, never 


mind,” I said, a lit- 
tle drearily; “the 
money isn’t making 
me so happy as it 
did at first.” 

USE: (aS, “ee 2 5L 
meant the money, 
silly,” said Mary. 
“T mean your en- 
gagement. I read 
all about it in the train coming down.’ 

“My engagement!” I cried. 

“Tommyrot!” said my brother. “I 
guess Poppy wouldn’t get herself en- 
gaged without consultimg me. Say, 
what is this, anyway ?” 

Mrs. Herbert was looking at me in 
a puzzled way. 

“T certainly supposed you would have 
asked me to announce it, Octavia,” she 
said. “T have a copy in my bag.” 

Never had black and white looked so 
staring. There was a quarter of a col- 
umn telling all about me, and announ- 
cing my engagement to Lord Walter 
Barrington. I dropped the paper, and 


, 


stared in wonder from one to another. 
“T—it isn’t 





” T began, and paused. 
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Tom danced constant attendance on Mary. 


“Perhaps it’s a bit premature,” broke 
in Bessie awkwardly, “but the matter 
will arrange itself.” 

“It won’t; not in that way,” I said 
angrily. “I don’t know who had the 
impertinence to make that statement, 
but it’s not true—shall never be! I 
don’t love him. I’m not going to marry 
a title or a castle or a position or a 
manner. I’m going to marry a man. 
Oh, Tom, I want to go home!” 

I put my head on my brother’s shoul- 
der and sobbed, to the great embarrass- 
ment of everybody but myself. 

Presently Mrs. Herbert spoke in a 
strained voice: 

“Then you will have the—the cour- 
age to contradict it?” 
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“This minute,” I said, making for the 
door. 

“T say, I’d wash my face first,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Herbert, laughing. “Leave 
it to me. It’s frightfully rough on you, 
my dear, but it’s worse for poor Wal- 
ter.” 

Tom growled some inaudible com- 
ment on poor Walter, while Mary and 
Bessie led me to my own room, where 
they insisted on my going to bed. 

“You're all unstrung,” said Bessie, 
“or you’d never 

“My word! it was a scene,” mur- 
mured Mary. “But as Mrs. St. John 
says, matters will arrange themselves. 
Just stay cozily covered up till things 
blow over.” 

Every one was very good to me. 





They seemed determined not to let me - 


think, and one or another stayed read- 
ing or chatting till I fell asleep. When 
I awoke in the morning, Mary was be- 
side me with a bunch of bride roses. 
“Symbolic,” she said. They did not let 
me get up until after luncheon. Then, 
tired of their loving tyranny, I said I 
was going alone to Addison’s Walk. 
They did not oppose me, and I set off 
slowly, past the old oaks of Christ 
Church, along the slow old river where 
some young people were punting, unto 
the wide, quiet park of Magdalen. 

As I turned into Addison’s Walk— 
the wide, shady lane of green—I saw 
approaching me a couple; Mrs. Herbert 
and Lord Walter. She was talking 
earnestly to him as he paced beside her 
with bent head. I am sure they saw 
me, for they turned into a side-path be- 
fore I could retreat. 

Well, she was very tender of him cer- 
tainly, and perhaps he would turn to her 
at last. I hoped so. I could not think 
of him without humiliation; he had so 
soon utilized his knowledge of my 
money. But I knew that to Mrs. Her- 
bert his virtues loomed large. 

The long, soft vistas of Addison’s 
Walk soon carried me away from bit- 
ter thoughts. I read the old dates on 
the trees, carved by fingers long since 
dust. I saw the tender, delicate shad- 
ows; I smelled the fresh earth, and I 
felt that I was as transient as these 


shadows, and that all the generations 
of students who had passed over this 
path were shadows, too. I was moved 
to throw myself on the ground, for the 
good Mother Earth and the sunshine 
had made all life. 

I fell into a reverie in which I saw 
myself a placid, sweet-faced old spin- 
ster ministering to the children of Tom 
and Mary, and to their children’s chil- 
dren, without any object in life for my- 
self. It was a beautiful, gray picture, 
and I was touching it up with a little 
more somberness connected with death 
and burial, when I saw Cormac coming. 

I was so far in my dreams that I 
thought his coming was the real dream. 
Yet when he drew closer, hands out- 
stretched, and a look of shy, loving wel- 
come on his face, I accepted his pres- 
ence as the only truth in the world that 
mattered. 

But when he took my hands, he could 
not say anything at first, nor could I. 
I longed for Mary’s fluency. 

“How did you know I was here?” I 
asked, at last. 

“They told me—Mrs. St. John.” 

“But how did you know I was here?” 

“Oh, Oxford? Mary telegraphed 
mother—a ripping long telegram, and 
she forgot to prepay it, too.” 

“Oh!” I said lamely. 

“Mother sent me,” he remarked, af- 
ter a pause. 

“Why did you go to Ireland?” I 
asked tremulously. 

Cormac flushed. 

“Walter—you see, he counted on your 
marrying hi ~” 

“So he told a lie to you, and you he- 
lieved it?” I said. “I don’t think that 
Lord Walter Barrington will be wel- 
comed very much in my house.” 

“He’d hardly be dropping in on us 
in America very often,” he rejoined. 

We were certainly getting on very 
fast, and taking things very much for 
granted. I dropped upon a seat. 

“In America?” I gasped. 

“Yes; I wired my Australian friend 
this morning that I’d lease him the 
castle, and I’m going back with Tom 
and you.” 
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So his mother had spared him the 
knowledge of the money. I felt a rush 
of loving gratitude toward her. 

“Fitzkerwyn,” I began. “Cormac, 
I ” 

But at that moment we heard quick, 
scurrying feet, and Tom and Mary ran 
up to us, waving newspapers. 

“I say,” gasped Mary, “it’s beastly 
of us to interrupt, but we just couldn’t 
wait. Mrs. Herbert has been so 
clever.” 

“Look here!” And Tom thrust his 
paper into my hands. 

I read an account of my engagement 
to Cormac Lee-Cramer, Lord Fitzker- 
wyn, and an explanation that a mistake 
had been made in substituting the name 
of Lord Walter Barrington, who had 


> 
Da 


been in the same house-party of which 
the American heiress and her brother 
had recently been members. 

“The American heiress?” questioned 
Cormac. “I say,” he added to Tom, 
“would you two cut away for a while?” 

“Do,” I said. “Cormac hasn’t asked 
me to marry him yet.” 

“Gee!” commented Tom, as he and 
Mary discreetly edged away from us. 
“But it can be done without explana- 
tion, Poppy,” he called, as they finally 
turned their backs. 

I looked at Cormac. 

“Need we explain?” I asked. “Does 
anything matter since we’re going to be 
together ?” 

“Dear heart,” he said, “I don’t think 
it does.” 


2. 
= 


A Criticism of Kipling 
VV HEN "Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 
An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
"E went an’ took—the same as me! 


“The market-girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 

They ’eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet—same as you! 


“They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 

But winked at ’?Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us!’ 


This Kipling is a bloomin’ liar. 
"E knew old ’Omer couldn’t see, 
And wherefore should he go and fire 
A tale like this at you and me? 


What if the girls and fishermen, 
The shepherds and the sailors, too, 
Knew ’Omer was a-stealin’ then— 
What’s that to do with me and you? 


They knew ’e stole—of course they knowed! 
Why should they wink at that blind cuss? 
He couldn’t wink back down the road, ‘ 

And Kipling knows that—same as us! 


J. F. Goopripce. 
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N a newspaper the 
other day I saw this 
paragraph, which, by 
its reminiscences of 
§ obsolescent prejudices, 
binds early America 
with our own time as 
a lightning spark links 
cloud and clod: 





Church Organs Make Trouble. 


Primitive Baptists Turn Out Twenty of 
the Biggest Churches in Georgia. 


ATLANTA, Sept. 24.—Twenty Primitive 
Baptist churches in Georgia, commonly 
known as Hard-shell, have been declared out- 
side the pale because they have installed 
organs, 

This action was taken by the governing 
body of the Hard-shells, and has been ap- 
proved by the various organizations. The 
churches turned out have a membership of 
about six thousand, and are among the most 
prosperous in the State. In turning out the 
churches the governing body says that in 
putting in organs the churches were follow- 
ing the promptings of the devil and not of 
God, and that true Christians can no longer 
hold them in fellowship. 

The Primitives are the original Baptists, 
the Missionary Baptists having split off in 
1837 because the Primitives opposed missions 
and Sunday-schools. 


As a boy in a small mid-Western city 
I remember gazing with wonder at a 
pile of ashes—all that was mortal of a 
church organ. The conservatives had 
revolted at the presence of a profane 
instrument in their house of worship, 
and had taken the organ out and burned 


it at the stake. How often has music 
been lynched in this country! 

It is only the virtue of inconsistency 
that has saved the art of music. For, 
the same religious spirit that banned 
painting and sculpture among the Is- 
raelites and the Christian churches of 
the Middle Ages, at other times gave 
wealth and fame to Raphaels and 
Michelangelos. And so the same re- 
ligious spirit that has at times sup- 
pressed or shackled music, gave inspira- 
tion—and_ incidentally livelihood—to 
Palestrina, Bach and a Milky Way of 
lesser stars. 

Unfortunately for American music, 
our country suffered a double handicap 
at its start. To reverse the racing pro- 
cedure, it carried weight for youth. 

It is said that if you would make a 
good man you must select his grand- 
mother with caution. Artistic America 
is only now living down its careless 
choice of its mother country. We were 
unwise enough to be settled by English 
people, who were not merely non-artis- 
tic, but strongly anti-artistic. 

In the first place, England has always 
been a very unmusical nation; and, for 
all its great admirals, generals, poets, 
philosophers, novelists, painters, play- 
wrights—and what not?—has never 
turned out a first-class composer. 

Furthermore, the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans, who disagreed so bitterly on 
so many points of doctrine, were pious- 
ly conjoined in the belief that almost all 
music, and absolutely all instrumental 
music, was bad and of the devil. 
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A little psalm-singing was permitted, 
inasmuch as David wrote psalms and 
sang them. But there was a strong 
feeling that lyrics of “man-made meet- 
er” were sacrilegious. Also they agreed 
that only the elect, church-members, and 
not “carnall Men and Pagans,” should 
be permitted to sing or compose, since 
“God cannot take delight in praises 
where the man of sin has had a hand in 
making the melody.” If that rule were 
still in force, how few melodies we 
should have! 

Of course, a large part of the coun- 
try was colonized by others than Puri- 
tans, but even these settlers came from 
countries or classes whose music was of 
poor quality at that time. 

Fortunately, human inconsistency ex- 
erted its antiseptic office; and as re- 
ligious people became less rigid, church 
music became a very large industry. But 
its grade in America has always ranged 
from bad to very bad. Few of our pop- 
ular novels sell so well as our popular 
hymn-books, and public taste suffers 
from both. It is no injustice to say that 
most of our congregational singing is 
to real music what Laura Jean Libbey 
is to fiction. And whatever the Sun- 
day-school may have done for national 
morals, it has had an appalling influ- 
ence as regards music. However much 
we owe Mr. Moody for setting sinners 
on the right path of life, Mr. Sankey 
owes us quite as much for setting sing- 
ers on the wrong path of music. 

We may have reason to point with 
pride to our English origin and our 
Puritan beginnings, so far as political 
and social institutions are concerned; 
but we can only view with alarm the 
musical impotence they imposed on us. 
The American home is a glorious thing 
until it breaks forth into music—and 
then! 

This is all the more discouraging be- 
cause we have not been backward in 
other fields. Shortly after Sydney 
Smith wrote his famous “Who reads 
an American book?” certain young 
American authors became very famous 
in Europe. Fenimore Cooper’s novels 
were translated into many languages— 
even into Persian—and became classics 
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with the youth of Europe during their 
author’s life. Washington Irving also 
became widely known abroad. Long- 
fellow lived to find himself one of the 
most popular poets in the world. Emer- 
son and Walt Whitman are to-day 
counted in Europe among the master 
minds, and Mark Twain was long ago 
the cosmopolitan humorist. Benjamin 
West, the Quaker painter, became presi- 
dent of the London Royal Academy over 
a century ago, and Whistler and Sar- 
gent are unsurpassed names in modern 
European art. Shortly after the Revo- 
lutionary War a Tory refugee of ours, 
Benjamin Thompson, became a great 
scientific figure in Europe, was made 
Count Rumford, and became president 
of the Royal Institute. I once saw Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s name included in a 
French group as one of the four great- 
est men of all time; for, as they say, he 
“snatched the lightning from the sky 
and the scepter from the tyrant.” 
Thomas A. Edison is perhaps the most 
widely known of living beings—unless 
Theodore Roosevelt has lately passed 
him in the ken of the foreigner. George 
Washington is rated in European his- 
tories as the most unblemished hero of 
all time. 

So one might go on showing that in 
nearly every field the United States has 
given the world one or more world-fig- 
ures of the highest importance and influ- 
ence. But in music we search in vain 
for any composer who has emitted a 
note “heard round the world’—unless 
we should except Mr. Sousa, to whose 
marches Chinese, Turks, Afghans, Rus- 
sians, French and all have hiked many 
an easier mile. Of course, numerous 
American composers and compositions 
have had a hearing abroad, but they 
have not had much vogue or influence. 

The cause of all this musical absen- 
teeism is to be found in the public atti- 
tude of our earlier history, and to a 
lessened degree in our attitude to-day. 
It is not ignorance so much as a false 
set of ideas. It is not that we have been 
unable to move, but that we have been 
faced the wrong way, so that the more 
we marched the less we advanced. 

In 1841 two French papers pirated a 
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story, “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” just written by a young 
American named Poe. This started a 
European vogue for his prose, to which 
Baudelaire added, by his translation of 
Poe’s works. And our bibulous young 
Virginian soon became the most con- 
spicuous author America had contri- 
buted to the world. 

But the very things that kept Ameri- 
ca from giving Franklin and Poe their 
due have kept back American music. 
Our most respectable people remember 
of Benjamin Franklin that he was too 
fond of women, and of Poe that he was 
too fond of whisky. Morality as the 
censor of art has always handicapped 
it. It may be legitimate to send the 
artist to jail, but it is wrong to put the 
stripes on his muse and label her on 
the blotter as a disorderly character ! 

For generations musicians were 
looked on with disfavor in America. 
Worse yet, their bad reputation came, 
like old Dog Tray’s, from the company 
they kept. It was Music herself who 
was considered disreputable. To be 
seen in her escort was a disgrace that 
reflected on a man’s whole family. 

Two years before Poe published his 
masterly “Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
and six years before he sold “The Ra- 
ven” for ten dollars, there was born, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, Dudley Buck, an 
American composer who perhaps did 
more than any other to reconcile the 
churchly populace to music. His desire 
to take up a musical career was opposed 
because it was considered as far from 
respectable as the stage is still consid- 
ered in some circles. But he prevailed 
on his parents to let him study in Ger- 
many. After his return he became a 
very popular church organist and wrote 
religious music of every sort, gaining 
large favor and interesting congrega- 
tions in the display of free melodic in- 
ventions and rich harmonic coloring for 
sacred music. This was in itself a revo- 
lution. 

Another composer, John Knowles 
Paine—born the same year, 1839, went 
to Germany the same year, 1858, and 
exerted a tremendous influence, being 
the first American composer to be given 


a place on the faculty of a large uni- 
versity. Harvard created a chair of 
music for him, and the art was thus ad- 
mitted into the circle of the higher hu- 
manities. Now that both professors and 
pastors were on speaking terms with 
music, the Muse began to lift her head 
and shake off the jail-yard pallor. 

Meanwhile, of course, European mu- 
sic and musicians were gaining more 
favor here. America has never worried 
over the morality of foreign artists, and 
has paid them higher prices than they 
ever dreamed of getting at home, find- 
ing in their reported social irregularities 
only a piquant eccentricity for our 
Pharisees to smile at with indulgence... 
Foreign compositions have always had 
a warm welcome here—often a very 
early welcome. 

The Handel and Haydn Society was 
formed at Boston as early as 1815, and 
was soon giving large works by its 
namesakes and by Beethoven, then still 
alive. At about the same time orches- 
tras began to be organized for the per- 
formance of foreign music. Foreign 
grand opera flourished, and the Ameri- 
can scale of prices became a household 
word to encourage the poorest music 
student who was lucky enough to be 
born abroad. 

But our own best composer was still 
Lowell Mason, the writer of naive 
hymn-tunes that had the profundity of 
Mother Goose without her originality 
and memorableness. Our native com- 
posers had little thorough-bass and less 
counterpoint ; they were almost as illit- 
erate as their audiences. Americans 
were then as now gluttonous of tunes, 
and we are a nation of whistlers; but 
there was for generations no visible 
sign of native composers, or native au- 
diences with intelligence enough for the 
higher forms of music. It was not un- 
til 1839, as I have said, that a musical 
birth took place in this country. For- 
tunately, “it was twins’! 

What the country ought to have been, 
and was not, is most eloquently shown 
in a remarkable document drawn up 
by a group of young Harvard gradu- 
ates, who in 1837 founded the Harvard 
Musical Association with a Declaration 


























of Musical Independence, calling for a 
recognition of nobility of the musical 
art, “as worthy of its professorship as 
any other science.” They demanded 
that it be regarded— 

Not as an amusement, but as a serious 
pursuit; not a thing to diyert the listless 
mind, but to expand it, nourish it, inspire it 
and give it utterance. We would have its 
written productions, its master compositions 
regarded as a literature, and hold a place in 
the archives of recorded thought and wisdom 
and inspired genius; books, only in another 
shape, which have helped to form man as 
much as history or metaphysics or poetry or 
numbers. We would have the statues of 
Handel and of Beethoven stand beside those 
of Homer and Plato and Newton and Shake- 
speare; each a presiding genius over a flour- 
ishing department in the republic of letters, 
where all should be equal. A sonata should 
be worth as much as an oration, a hymn 
or a sacred voluntary as a sermon or a 
prayer. We must annul that old article, 
which has ruled so long in colleges and 
schools and churches, that all pleasant pur- 
suits are idle, and that all fascinations are 
of the devil, and admit that there is room 
for conscience in the midst of pleasure. 

New England, which had included 
music along with mince pie under its 
Blue Laws, began to relent and atone, 
and the beginning of important Ameri- 
can music is to be found there. To 
Harvard College belongs the credit. 

A better statement of music’s right to 
equality with other arts and activities 
could hardly be made than the one just 
quoted. There are millions of Ameri- 
cans still to whom it would be news 
that music is a serious thing, an impor- 
tant thing; not merely a winsome and 
beautiful art, but a noble and learned 
and useful profession. 

“There is no musical atmosphere in 
America,” almost everybody says. What 
is musical atmosphere—why should 
there be one? 

Musical atmosphere is a something 
that one breathes and moves about in. 
It is a public spirit that envelops and 
sustains the creative artist, and carries 
abroad the vibrations of his composi- 
tions. A general sympathy with music 
in its larger sense is what America has 
most lacked, and is only now gaining. 

Can you imagine a group of aldermen 
getting together in any town or city of 
the United States and laying aside the 
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discussion of a street-lighting appropria- 
tion or a trolley franchise long enough 
to debate a question of municipal mu- 
sic? If you can imagine that, you have 
a large future as a fiction writer. Free 
band concerts in the parks and on the 
piers—oh, yes! They make votes, even 
if the music they play gives the ju- 
dicious the earache, not to say a heart- 
ache. But can you conceive of a com- 
mittee in any American city, county or 
State issuing bonds to finance the edu- 
cation of a promising young violinist or 
pianist? If you even dreamed of such 
a thing, would you not wake up from 
the shock and forswear Welsh rabbits? 
Perhaps that’s the trouble—the Ameri- 
can Music Pegasus is a Welsh rabbit! 

Yet nothing is commoner in Europe 
—continental Europe—than official sup- 
port of music and musicians. If a lit- 
tle town in France or Germany or Italy 
finds in its midst a brilliant prodigy 
with more genius than gold, it is very 
likely to provide him: with a stipend 
that will feed him and clothe him re- 
spectably until he gets on his feet. Mu- 
sicians are given the official recognition 
that visiting mayors and such dignitaries 
are accorded here. 

The countries of Europe furnish sub- 
sidies to conservatories, opera-houses 
and theaters, and govern them with 
state officials and commissions. This 
increases the taxes somewhat, but so 
does our luxurious grafting system. The 
State of Pennsylvania was taxed to pay 
for the capitol robberies more than 
enough to support a colony of musicians 
for a century. But graft ‘is normal here; 
State interest in art would be abnormal. 
A composer in this country with an am- 
bition to write grand opera had better 
go to the surgeon for its excision than 
to the county council for its nutrition. 
If he writes a great symphony, he may 
hear it once or twice at an orchestral 
concert; but such opportunities are few 
and far between. 

“It’s a long time between sympho- 
nies,” as the composer of South Caro- 
lina observed to the composer of North 
Carolina. 

Various of these United States equip 
magnificent universities, agricultural 
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schools, manual-training schools, re- 
formatories, insane asylums and poor- 
houses, but they do not give any heed 
to sustaining and encouraging any of 
the arts. I admit that officialism has its 
bad points. State subsidies for art mean 
politicians and graft and tyranny. But 
everything human implies its seamy 
side, and without the seamy side we 
cannot have the velvet or the brocade. 

The United States supports its West 
Point and Annapolis, and trains young 
men in Murder as a Fine Art, but of 
no other art does it take cognizance. It 
even pays the military and naval stu- 
dents a salary while they study, and 
provides them with official duties and 
a pension—all that they may learn to 
shoot straight and turn the enemy’s 
flank. But there is no West . Point 
where the young idea is taught to paint 
straight, sing on the key or turn a 
melody with skill. 

Official State recognition of the art of 
music would mean much. It will come 
when the endowed theater comes—to- 
morrow. Our neglect of music springs 
from the same cause as the neglect of 
the drama—our Puritan origin. We 
are not yet convinced that acting is as 
important and useful a profession as 
stump-speaking or political advance- 
ment by way of kissing babies and flat- 
tering negroes. The actor is not yet 
treated as a useful citizen. It is only 
yesterday that the musician had much 
the same rank. Of course, certain 
great musicians and great actors have 
always had their share of adulation, but 
so they had when they were officially 
outcasts and vagabonds in Rome, By- 
zantium and Elizabethan London. This 
was in spite of, not because of, their 
theatrical abilities. 

Acting as an art, music as an art, and 
every art as a profession have not been 
generally and officially recognized in 
this country. That is why we lack “at- 
mosphere” in America. That is why 
some of our best composers like Kelly 
and Hadley go abroad to live. There 
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their art is a species of nobility; here it 
is something to live down. 

But this has been more true of yes- 
terday and this morning than it is of 
this afternoon and to-morrow. A great 
awakening is taking place all over the 
country. Pyblishers are publishing 
more and better native music. Orches- 
tras are playing native works more and 
more. The public is beginning to take 
greater and more ‘intelligent interest in 
the better music writers. We are show- 
ing a ferocious hunger for information 
and guidance. Books on “how to un- 
derstand music” find a vastly increas- 
ing audience. People are being so thor- 
oughly trained to comprehend the 
classics and the standard foreign artists 
that they are becoming more and more 
ready to listen analytically to our own 
new men. Automatic piano and organ- 
players and wax or rubber records are 
placing good music within the reach of 
everybody, to study, to grasp and love. 
Nowadays old men who could not call 
a single piano-key by name can pull a 
throttle and engineer the performance 
of a symphony, a sonata or an aria of 
the highest quality. 

In consequence, American music is 
beginning to have an American au- 
dience. When there is a demand, the 
supply soon follows. All over this coun-| 
try there is an almost jingoistic desire, 
to know and like native composers. | 
When one of the best of them, Mac-' 
Dowell, recently passed out of creative’ 
activity a fund was raised for his future, 
and all classes of men showed a knowl- 
edge of at least his name and rank. 

This is a sign that day is breaking 
in the East. The sun is coming up with 
a rush. It is the duty and it should be 
the pleasure of all Americans to know 
what their fellow countrymen are do- 
ing for the musical glory of our race. 
In my next two articles I shall describe 
our chief composers, and such of their 
best works as should interest the aver- 
age man and woman of intelligence and 
artistic sympathies. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HE room was as small as it was 
bare and plain, but somehow one 
felt its relation to the other end- 

less plain and bare rooms stretching 
away under the roof of the asylum. It 
had no more individuality than a single 
grain of sand. To the doubtful eyes 
of the middle-aged couple the little boy, 
too, had this same aspect. Indeed, Mrs. 
Milner voiced her feelings with the im- 
pulsive openness which her graying 
hairs had not tempered. 

“Goodness! Nathan’l, he don’t look 
like a child at all! He looks like one 
link in a chain. To see him there, alone 
as he is, makes me feel all those awful 
files of crop-headed children, as alike 
as two peas in a pod, tramping dismal- 
ly into the dining-room. Do you sup- 
pose we can ever make him into a real, 
individual child?” 

At first the man did not answer. He 
took the little boy’s hand in his and gave 
it a shamefaced squeeze. “I guess nine 
years old ain’t too old to begin to live 
like folks!” he said kindly. 

“Well, I don’t see what good we're 
doing by trying to get acquainted with 
him here,” continued his wife briskly. 
“If we’re going to, let’s take him and 
get along. I can’t seem to sense yet 
that he’s separate from the million oth- 
ers. And I guess I won’t till we get 
him home with us. And yet, I feel so 
thankful a’ready that we’re able to res- 
cue one of these poor infants from this 
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dreadful, desolate place. I wish we 
could afford to take two!” 

Seeing her husband wince at this and 
droop in a pained humility, she ad- 
vanced upon him with an air of exas- 
perated affection. “Now, Natty!” she 
protested, “you know I don’t mean that! 
You make plenty of money, and you 
know as well as I do that there’s not 
one in a hundred could do as well as 
you do, if he was as you are!” 

She looked at him with that touching 
tenderness which childless couples 
sometimes preserve for each other into 
middle age, and gave his arm a pat as 
she handed him his crutch. During this 
scene, the little boy stood indecisively 
in the middle of the floor. For the mo- 
ment he certainly looked solitary enough 
to please even Mrs. Milner—and the 
next he was walking soberly down the 
hall, and out into the roaring street, his 
hand in his new parent’s. 

He said nothing at all then, at the 
strange adventures of his first railway 
trip, or, later, when he was shown the 
glories of the small, slant-ceilinged 
room which was to be all his own. “His 
very own,” as Mrs. Milner told him im- 
pressively, “where not another child 
would ever come to disturb his little 
treasures.” At the supper-table he said 
“Yes, ma’am,” and “No, sir,” in a low 
voice in answer to direct questions, but 
no childish stream of prattling comment 
came from his serious little mouth, 
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Mrs. Milner was much disappointed 
by this lack of appreciation, but her hus- 
band said mildly: “Why, Sarah, I 
don’t suppose we can possibly think how 
plumb different every last thing is to 
him. He ain’t got any words to say 
how everything strikes him! An’ may- 
be he’s a little bit lonesome, too.” 

He watched the child with kind, fur- 
tive eyes during the short and some- 
what constrained evening, and after his 
wife had put little Peter to bed and was 
washing up the supper-dishes, he hob- 
bled up-stairs into the dimly lighted 
room. The child had evidently not 
stirred, and surveyed the man over the 
top of the sheet with solemn, unsur- 
prised eyes. Mr. Milner sat down on 
the edge of the bed and shuffled his feet 
awkwardly. 

“Well, Peter,” he said, after a pause. 

There was no answer. The boy’s 
dark eyes were fixed on him in a wide, 
blank stare. He reached over and 
patted the little, cropped head shyly. 

“Now, Peter,” he began, in an argu- 
mentative tone, “I want you to have 
things just the way you want ’em. 
That’s why we’ve taken you, your Aunt 
Sarah and me—she thinks you’d better 
call her aunt—so’s we can give a little 
child all the things we wanted when we 
was children and couldn’t have. Of 
course, not things that are bad for you, 
but I don’t believe so many things are 
bad for little boys as they used to tell 
me.” 

He ventured a little laugh, which 
grew embarrassed under the child’s for- 
bidding silence. 

“An’ now, Peter, I thought I’d tell 
you first off that maybe there’ll be 
some little things you’d like to have, 
bein’ a boy, that your Aunt Sarah 
wouldn’t understand about as well as 
me. I’m a carpenter, that’s how I make 
the living for us, and if ever you want 
a cabinet for bird’s-eggs or something 
to keep pressed flowers in, or a set of 
drawers for your specimens, just you 
tell me so.” 

The child continued to gaze at him, 
as if he were speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, but he persisted. “And any time 
you want to go a-fishin’, why, I can get 





a day off and take you. I can’t teach 
you to swim, of course”—he faltered 
at this, and looked down at his crutch. 

For the first time the boy responded. 
“Oh, you needn’t feel so bad about 
that,” he said encouragingly. “There 
was one of the kids in forty-eight that 
had his leg cut off, too, but they were 
going to make a tailor out of him, all 
right, all right. He was seven-twenty- 
five.” 

The countryman gave an exclama- 
tion of horror. “Why, you poor child! 
Didn’t you even have names to distin- 
guish you from each other? Why, 
ain’t that awful!” 

At this comment on his sole contribu- 
tion to the conversation, Peter again 
relapsed into taciturnity. Mrs. Milner, 
coming up-stairs on her way to bed, 
found her husband hypnotized into a 
depressed silence. Just before he 
dropped asleep he said aloud: “Well, 
maybe—lI s’pose it’ll take some time to 
get him used to the place.” 

He found occasion’ to reassure him- 
self with this remark many times in the 
course of the summer, and many more 
times it was needed to hearten his wife’s 
discouragement. It was not that the 
child was an anxiety to them in the 
usual sense of the word, or that they 
were visited by any of the calamities 
predicted by pessimistic neighbors as 
an inevitable result of adopting a child. 
On the contrary, no boy could be more 
obedient, more invariably responsive to 
every order. He obeyed intelligently 
and spiritlessly all commands save the 
oft-reiterated one to enjoy himself. The 
Milner cottage was a little out of the 
village, so that there were no neighbors’ 
children for him to play with; but the 
heroic efforts of his foster-parents to 
provide for occasional afternoons of 
games with other boys met with little 
succéss. Once, on being pressed to 
know why he was not more enthusiastic, 
he said, with an evident effort, that he 
couldn’t play with so few. He didn’t 
know any games for less than a hun- 
dred, and he felt lonesomer that way 
than all by himself. 

When told to run and play, he ran 
and played with a listless docility that 
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was at once pathetic and exasperating. 
“Don’t it beat all!” cried the bewildered 
Mrs. Milner to her husband, after try- 
ing vainly all of one golden September 
afternoon to initiate Peter into the joys 
of climbing apple-trees and shaking 
down the ruddy fruit. “Good land! 
What a treat that would have been to 
you or me. I just get sorrier and sor- 
rier for that poor child the whole time. 
He’s never learned how to have a good 
time. When I think of how mean and 
cross Aunt Mehetibel used to be to sis- 
ter and me, and how we’d have given 
anything to do what Peter goes at as if 
he was drove to it at the end of a 
strap!” 

References to Aunt Mehetibel were 
never long out of her mouth these days, 
for it was chiefly to revenge childhood 
in general on the harsh restraint of her 
own youth that Peter had been adopted ; 
and things which Aunt Mehetibel had 
forbidden her nieces were the things 
Peter was exhorted to do. When Oc- 
tober came and the schools were opened, 
the two elders remembered their child- 
ish hatred of the schoolroom, and de- 
cided that Peter should have home in- 
struction. Mrs. Milner had been a 
school-teacher before she was married, 
and was glad enough to “rub up her 
book-learning.” The anxious couple 
fancied that they saw a little improve- 
ment in the boy’s condition as he 
worked over his books. Sometimes.he 
even talked of his lessons and what in- 
terested him in them. 

“He’s getting to seem almost human, 
sometimes,” they told each other after 
he had been conscientiously kissed and 
sent to bed, in the pretty, comfortable 
little room which he kept in such a 


painful state of unboyish neatness. Mr., 


Milner’s hopes of having about the 
house the cheerful litter of bird’s-eggs 
collections and pressed flowers had van- 
ished long ago. But about the first of 
November, Peter was swept from their 
minds by the news of the death of Mrs. 
Milner’s widowed sister, and of the de- 
scent of Aunt Mehetibel upon her little, 
orphaned daughter. 

Mrs. Milner’s grief and wrath knew 
no bounds. “I don’t care if she is an 
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old woman and my blood-relation, she’s 
just a-taking that poor child to save 
hiring help. I guess I know! Wasn’t 
I brought up by her and most killed? 
Oh, Nathan’l, how I wish we could take 
her! I always envied sister that sweet 
little girl so anyway—and to think of 
her going to Aunt Mehetibel to begin 
our childhood over again!” 

Her husband’s gentle old face con- 
tracted so wistfully at this that she flung 
herself on him with a rare caress to im- 
plore his pardon. “I don’t mean to say 
such things, Natty,” she cried contrite- 
ly; but her remorse did not prevent her 
from uttering the same exclamation 
many times during the next weeks. 

Mr. Milner, driven to desperation by 
his misery and self-blame, made one 
suggestiom after another which his wife 
vigorously vetoed. No, she would not 
hear of putting a on the 
house. It would be doing little Alice 
no service to bring her up in a family 
that couldn’t pay its debts. No, it was 
out of the question for Nathaniel to 
work longer hours than now. He was 
only just escaping a breakdown as it 
was. 

And thrice no, she would not hear of 
returning Peter to the asylum! Noth- 
ing would ever prosper with them if 
they evaded a manifest duty like that, 
“just when he’s beginning to pick up 
and seem a little more like folks to put 
him back in that awful, awful place 
that’s almost crushed the life out of him 
already.” 

The mention of Peter again turned 
their attention to him, and they were 
dismayed to observe that he had fallen 
back into his old drooping habits. His 
melancholy face and inert little body 
emanated a depressing atmosphere 
which added to their own dejection. 
They were a forlorn trio as Thanksgiv- 
ing approached. Mrs. Milner was pre- 
occupied and irritable after every visit 
to the neighboring town where Alice 
lived under the sway of Aunt Meheti- 
bel. Mr. Milner’s grief at his own in- 
efficiency so humbled him that he had 
no spirit to resent his wife’s humors— 
which meekness speedily drove her into 
an excitable contrition almost as hard to 
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“Well, then, if you must know, Peter can’t abide to live with us.” 


bear as the cause of it. As for Peter, 
in his foster-mother’s vigorous phrase, 
“there are days when that child glooms 
up the house like a thunder-cloud, for 
all he never speaks an impudent word.” 

One day late in November she sud- 
denly realized that Thanksgiving was 
almost upon them, although she cried 
out upon the lack of thankfulness in her 
heart. “My disposition’s souring on 
me, Nathan’l. I never knew Thanks- 
giving to come and me to be so fretful! 
I must be getting old.” 

But in spite of this she set herself 
conscientiously to the task of instruct- 
ing Peter in the meaning of the day. 
Her husband, coming in a few moments 
after the beginning of this lecture, found 
her by the door, looking open-mouthed 
out into the early autumn twilight. 


“Welll’ she ejacula- 
ted, turning to him. 
“Well, that boy! I 
just started to tell him 
about the proper way 
to celebrate to-mor- 
row when he jumped 
up and lit out across 
the meadow and down 
the brook as tight as 
he could go. What do 
you suppose ails 
him ?” 

Mr. Milner started 
wearily in pursuit. As 
he plodded over the 
meadow his heart 
ached within him. 
‘Something’s the mat- 
ter with us all 
around,” he said help- 
lessly. “Must be we’re 
not doing what’s right 
somehow, but seems 
as though I’d never 
tried harder.” The 
dusk shut down 
around him, and he 
felt it darken his 
troubled, groping 
mind. 

A sudden sound of 
sobbing striking on 
his ear seemed but the 
audible reflection of 
his own mood, and not until he stood by 
the brook did he realize that it came 
from Peter, sunk down in the tall, dried 
cattails. The old man’s vague misery 
was so great that for a moment all 
barriers of difference in age and con- 
dition were swept away. He sat down 
by the child, and, taking him in his 
arms, he said brokenly: 

“What's the matter, Peter? Tell 
Uncle Natty! He feels just as bad as 
you do, only he don’t know what’s the 
trouble.” 

And there in the kindly darkness, far 
away from the daunting, pressing reali- 
ties of life, held close in the gentle, old 
man’s arms, somehow the obstinately 
reticent boy-heart opened itself, and he 
sobbed out his burden. It was a long 
story, and when they finally struggled 
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to their feet to go, the stars were out 
and shone frostily on them. Although 
poor Uncle Natty was very lame and 
Peter was very tired they walked with 
a freer step than for many weeks, and 
swung hands like a couple of school- 
girls as they crossed the road in front 
of the house. 

Mrs. Milner received their tardy ar- 
rival with a few words about the condi- 
tion of the delayed supper, but greatly 
to their relief did not seem to remember 
the occasion of their going out, and 
asked no questions about their absence. 
However, as soon as Peter had been 
despatched up-stairs, she dismissed this 
delusive calm which had lulled them, 
and turning upon her husband she de- 
manded sharply: “Well, what hap- 
pened ?” 

Mr. Milner, taken quite unawares by 
this onslaught, tried feebly to put on an 
unconscious surprise. “Why, what 
makes you think anything’ s happened?” 

His wife sniffed. “I’ve got eyes in 
my head, I guess. Anybody to see you 
and Peter come in would think you had 
found a gold-mine! Come now, tell 
me all about it and don’t leave out any- 
thing, for I shall know it if you do.” 

The man shifted uncomfortably on 
his chair. “Now, Sarah, you’re too al- 
mighty sharp-sighted for your own 
good. I was letting on breaking it to 
you gentle. I’m afraid your feelings 
will be hurt if I blurt it right out to 

rou.” 

“Well, of all the——” She pulled a 
chair up before his and seated herself 
inflexibly. “Now, Nathaniel Milner, 
you go ahead and tell me and don’t talk 
such foolishness. Make it as blurty- 
right-out as ever you can, too.” 

“Well, then, if you must know, Peter 
can’t abide to live with us, and he’s just 
dying of homesickness to go back and 
get brought up in the asylum,” 

Mrs. Milner’s air of complete prepar- 
edness for anything her husband might 
say collapsed into staring incredulity. 
When she could get her breath she said 
hotly: “Why, what are you talking 
about! You don’t expect me to believe 
any such story as that, do you?” 

“Tt’s so, Sarah; it’s as true as gospel. 
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I found him down by the brook crying 
as though his heart would break, and I 
just held on to him till I made him tell 
me what the trouble was. It seems 
what started him off was your talking 
about Thanksgiving Day. He said he’d 
been feeling worse and worse all No- 
vember about missing the great Thanks- 
giving dinner at the asylum. Then to 
have you begin and describe just how 
it was going to be here, just us three 
going to church in the morning and 
sitting down all alone to our little table, 
he said he thought he sh’d die!” 

“What’s the matter with that?” in- 
quired his wife jealously. 

“Why, don’t you see the poor little 
shaver is used to marching into a great, 
big room, where there are a thousand 
other children and sitting down to table 
with a hundred or more. And the band 
plays, the asylum band, and sometimes 
he’s allowed to play in it; he’s learning 
to play the trombone, and the children 
all sing. And he says the clatter of 
knives and forks and voices after they 
begin to eat is so’s you can’t hear your- 
self think,” 

He cut short a hasty exclamation of 
his wife’s. “Now, I know just what 
you're starting to say, that you should 
think it would drive him plumb dis- 
tracted, but folks is different, Sarah, 
and he’s been used to it ever since he 
was a baby. He says it just hurts his 
ears to have it so still as it is around 
here. Oh, he told me all about it, and 
I vow I never was so taken aback as 
at some of the things he said. There 
ain’t a thing we’ve done to try and 
please him that hain’t most plagued him 
to death. Giving him a room alone that 
way, an’ him used to sleeping in a room 
with three hundred other beds! An’ 
expecting him to play with three or four 
boys when he says all their games call 
for fifty anyhow. An’ his tooth-brush 
—say, Sarah, I could hardly keep from 
laughing right out when he told me 
about how he hates to brush his teeth 
here, and yet I had a lump in my throat 
to think how we’ve tormented the poor 
little crittur trying to be so good to 
him.” 

“What in the name of sense is the 
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matter with his tooth-brush?”’ de- 
manded Mrs. Milner in a fierce, be- 
wildered interrogation. 

“Why, it seems at the asylum the 
tooth-brushes are hung on great, big 
boards that hold a hundred. After 
breakfast the children march in sort of 
platoons of a hundred each, up to the 
boards and stand at attention. You 
know they’re always pretending to be 
soldiers. Then at a bugle-call they file 
in front of the board, and each takes 
his own tooth-brush from the hook. 
Everything they have is marked with 
their number so they can tell them 
apart. They march to the sink, and the 
sergeants turn on the faucets. It’s a 
great honor to be a sergeant, Peter 
says, and he’d most got to be one when 
we took him away! Well, then they 
brush their teeth all together, and Peter 
says it’s the most fun, seeing who can 
make the biggest noise and all such 
boy’s nonsense. When the bugle sounds 
they march back and hang them up 
again. Peter says that comes back to 
him when he stands all alone in front 
of his wash-stand and brushes his teeth, 
till he can’t hardly bear it! And he 
says he’s waked up in the night when 
the moon has been shining and: been so 
sorry for his poor little tooth-brush 
sticking up so lonely in its mug that he’s 
taken it to bed with him. He says he 
knows just how it feels.” 

“Why, the boy’s crazy!” cried the 
countrywoman. “Think of wanting 
your tooth-brush to be with a lot of 
others!” 

Mr. Milner fell into a brief, philos- 
ophizing silence, from which he 
emerged with: “It just shows it’s all 
in the way you look at things; and it 
shows, too, it ain’t enough to mean to 
do what’s right if you ain’t got sense 
enough to know how.” He arose to a 
singular height of non-rustic tolerance 
with his next remark: “I tell you, 
Sarah, maybe there’s other ways to live 
—like folks that ain’t living like our 
folks !” 

After this flight into abstraction, he 
returned to earth with the brisk obser- 
vation: “Well, there’s one thing—the 
little beggar, by speaking out his mind 


at last, has fixed everything for us. I 
vote we take him back to-morrow morn- 
ing in time for that grand dinner he’s 
set his heart on.” 

Mrs.’ Milner received his credulity 
with scorn. “Why, you don’t believe 
all that, do you? He just had a little 
touch of the megrims. It’s against na- 
ture to feel so. Hecan’t! You needn’t 
tell me that any child that ever lived 
would rather get brought up like one 
hill of corn in a ten-acre field than like 
a human being.” 

“Why, Sarah, he says it drives him 
most distracted to have us watching 
him so. He likes not to have anybody 
thinking about him. He says he can’t 
breathe with us so close to him. You 
just remember how moping and miser- 
able he’s been.” 

“Oh, pshaw! He’s a sober, saddish 
sort of a child, anyhow—there are some 
like that—no matter what you do for 
*em. I guess if we was actually to take 
him back there, when we come to go, 
he’d cling to us all right!” 

However, at the end of the discussion 
which followed, she finally agreed with 
a little impatience: “Oh, well, try it 
then, if you want to so bad. You'll 
see for yourself soon enough!” 

This was a remark which her hus- 
band was forbearing enough not to re- 
peat to her the next morning when 
they stood in a courtyard of the 
asylum and saw Peter’s flying feet 
carry him into a crowd of children at 
play. As the boisterous eddies of their 
games cast him up to the surface with 
his face turned toward them, the old 
man caught a quick breath of utter 
amazement. This the listless, inactive 
little boy, whom they had exhorted so 
vainly to cheerfulness! This leaping 
flame of joy to come from the dull coal 
out of which they had failed to fan even 
a spark! The boy’s shrill, gay voice 
rang in his ears, dreamlike. He looked 
at his wife with his instinctive turning 
for sympathy from her. She, too, was 
staring at Peter’s glowing face of half- 
frantic delight, but with so strange an 
expression on her own that he said noth- 
ing. 

Afterward, as they stood on the 
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THE REFUGE OF 


raised platform at the end of the di- 
ning-room, watching the unending files 
of monotonously garbed children march- 
ing past them, they caught sight of him 
again, and again his aspect was an elec- 
tric shock to them. He walked on air, 
his dark eyes bright with a scarcely sup- 
pressed exultation. It was almost as 
though he shouted aloud as he marched. 
Mrs. Milner sat down suddenly with 
her hand at her heart. 










But there was still an- 
other revelation for them. 
Before they left, Peter had 
been called to the band to 
take the place of a player 
who had become breathless 
from the fervor with which 
they were pealing out their 
martial airs. And thus, be- 
fore the very eyes of his - 
forsaken foster-parents, oc- 
curred the apotheosis of 
Peter. With all his exu- 
berance hushed into a still 
exaltation under the noble responsibili- 
ty put upon him, Peter stepped with a 
solemn air of grave and supreme rap- 
ture into the shining ranks of the 
blessed. So they left him, his eyes 
burning like a seraph’s, his flushed 
cheeks puffed like any happy cherub’s, 
blowing his uplifted soul into the bla- 
tant notes of brass. 

After the great front doors had 
closed on them, Mr. Milner looked at 
his wife, expecting one of her brisk and 
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vigorous comments on the eminently 
satisfactory outcome of things. To his 
infinite amazement he saw that she was 
crying softly into her handkerchief. 
Reflecting—as even the most experi- 
enced husband does from time to time 
—that as yet he knows nothing what- 
ever about the nature of womankind— 
he faced her in a scared uncertainty. 

“There, there, Sarah,” he murmured, 
petting her shoulder, but not venturing 
any more definite consolation lest he 
stumble on quite the wrong word. 

He was rewarded by having her 
snatch the handkerchief from her eyes 
and exclaim with an enigmatic accent: 
“Well, anyhow, I sha’n’t let grass grow 
under my feet till we have little Alice 
with us. You come right along. We 


Mrs. Milner swooped down on her with vehement, indignant 


tenderness. 


can catch the one o'clock train and 
get to Aunt Mehetibel’s before dark.” 
She vouchsafed no explanation of her 
emotion either then or on the journey, 
or after the somewhat stormy scene 
with the violent old woman, from 
whence, carrying all before her by sheer 
force of excited determination, she 
emerged with the little girl safe in her 
arms. During the trip home she devoted 
herself to the gentle, frightened child, 
who clung to her with a most satisfac- 
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tory effusiveness. The clock was striking 
nine as they reached the little cottage 
and lighted the lamps. Mrs. Milner put 
Alice down in the big rocking-chair, 
and straightening herself, issued her ul- 
timatum : 

“Now, Nathan’l, don’t you say a word 
against it. I don’t care if it is nine 
o'clock and we’re all tired. It’s Thanks- 
giving Day, and we have a great deal 
to be thankful for, and we haven’t cele- 
brated. I’ve got all the things ready 
for dinner, and we’re a-going to have 
a Thanksgiving dinner like Christians. 
Alice, you curl up and take a nap, and 
Natty, you’d better do the same. You 
look all beat out.” 

The man protested against this, and 
said he would only sit and catch his 
breath for a minute; but when the 
flushed housewife came to waken the 
child she found the old man snoring 
peacefully. “It’s a quarter of an hour 
before midnight,” she said. “If we 
hurry we can get quite a bit of cele- 
brating done before Thanksgiving Day 
is over.” 

The three filed out into the tiny di- 
ning-room, bright with lamplight, their 
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noses exquisitely saluted with the most 
festive of odors. The little girl burst 
out: 

“Oh, how lovely! How perfectly 
lovely to be in a real home again. It’s 
just like before papa died, when we 
were all of three and used to have 
Thanksgiving.” Then her face fell and 
she turned wistfully to her aunt. “Do I 
have to wash all the dishes for such a 
big dinner, Aunt Sarah? At Aunt Me- 
hetibel’s a 

Mrs. Milner swooped down on her 
with vehement, indignant tenderness. 
“No, you don’t, you poor, darling dear! 
You'll never wash a dish as long as 
you live with us, if you don’t want to! 
No, nor anything else you don’t like!” 

Mr. Milner waved his hand to secure 
silence for the blessing. It was brief. 
“Oh, Lord, make us truly thankful,” he 
said. 

“Amen !” 

When he raised his hand his wife’s 
face beamed at him across the turkey, 
every cloud gone. “Well, I be thank- 
ful,” she assured him heartily. 

But he noticed that she had not given 
Peter’s little knife and fork to Alice. 
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When the Bluebird Sings 


BESIDE the rushing little brook, 
Where alder catkins swing 
And budding willows curtsy low, 
A bluebird greets the spring. 

A swift wing flashes in the light, 
A note rings true and clear, 

Then comes a rippling melody: 


“O dearie! 


Summer’s near 


? 


Sing on, bright azure-tinted elf, 
Beside the foaming stream, 

Trill out the rapture of the spring 
And break our winter dream. 

Your wings, like bits of smiling sky, 
Reflect the sunshine’s cheer; 

The joy of life throbs in your song: 


“O dearie! 





Summer’s near!” 


Grace E. Crate. 










































PASS IT. ALONG 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


~XUPPOSE I do you a kindness. 
This is just supposing, and I say “I” and “you” 
because it sounds better than “A” and “B.” 

Just to get the thing started let us suppose that I do you 
a kindness. 

If you are one sort of man—the sort commonly known as 
the ingrate—you will promptly forget that I befriended you 
even though the results of my befriending are tangible, and 
that will end the matter. 

If you are the very just man, you will bear in mind early 
and late the fact that I advanced you certain kind acts, 
and just as soon as you can return those kind acts you will 
do it. 

If we live in the country, and on Monday I send you 
in a luscious muskmelon, of which I have a goodly supply, 
you will not rest until you have sent me some of your justly 
celebrated tomatoes. 

If you are out walking, and I drive by and pick you up 
and give you a lift of several miles on your road, you will 
have it on your conscience until you have made some re- 
turn to me for my kindness, because that’s the sort of man 
you are. 

If I ask you to take pot-luck with me at my suburban 
home, and you accept the invitation, nothing will do you 
but I must lunch with you before the week is out, because 
you hate to owe any one anything. 

Well, you are certainly better than the ingrate, but there 
is a type of man whom I admire more than I ddmire you. 

I do him a kindness that does not cost me a great deal 
at a time when a kindness means everything to him. 

He may not say much in the way of thanks to me, but I 
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know he is not an ingrate, and I am not at all surprised to 
hear that he considers that he owes to humanity what I 
advanced to him. 

I knew of a steady market for a line of work which— 
well, call him Marcy—could turn out readily, and I gave 
him a letter to the editor. 

He isn’t much of a talker, Marcy isn’t. When I met him 
a day or two later he said: “Oh, Judson thinks I can do 
a series of yarns for his Ananias department.” 

That’s all. Not a word of thanks, but a something in his 
voice and look that showed he appreciated the fact that I 
was glad to do him a good turn. 

But in a month or two an artist who had never had a 
chance to make good was illustrating Marcy’s stuff, and 
the editors of other magazines were talking about it and 
giving him orders. And the brilliant war-series that ap- 
peared in one of the big monthlies was due to Marcy’s sug- 
gesting Judson for the job. 

And Judson, by the way, set up a photographer who had 
never done anything outside of Central Park, but who was 
glad to buy a large kodak on tick and go to South Africa 
with Judson. 

I was curious enough to follow up the potential endless 
chain I had started rolling. 

The clever artist was one of the same kind as Marcy, and 
when the orders for his work began to come in he went 
around to call on a clever little writer who lives down in 
old Greenwich village, and told her that he thought some 
old New York stories illustrated by him would go in the 
Penury. And they made an instantaneous hit, and led to 
her doing that even more famous series in McKenzies—tales 
that served to introduce a protégé of hers fresh from 
Cooper Union, who did not stick to illustrating very long, 
but took up portraiture, and is now making a comfortable 
living in Paris—carrying coals to Newcastle, as it were. 

Judson, as 7 said, set up a photographer whose fortune 
was made just as soon as his dreamy, imaginative photo- 
graphs were made, and who is now a member of every 
photographers’ association in the world. 
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But he was of the just type. He figured that he owed 
Judson a certain amount of gratuitous work, and he wrote 
him a letter, which I saw, in which he calculated that a 
dozen framed photographs of scenes around Cape Town 
would liquidate his debt to Judson. And when that debt 
was liquidated, as near as I can make out, he felt that there 
was no need for him to do anything else but get ahead him- 
self as fast as he could climb. He even “knocked” a man 
who was trying for a little picayune job on a paper, and the 
knock denied him entrance. 

Of course, if I borrow fifty dollars from Judson and 
pay Marcy fifty dollars, it is not going to do Judson any 
good unless Marcy also owes Judson fifty and pays him— 
and even that doesn’t release me. 

But money debts generally take care of themselves if we 
are honest and the other fellow is patient. It’s the debts 
of another sort that can be paid by just passing them along 
the line. 

Some kindnesses that were begun centuries ago are still 
being passed along. 

An Englishman was condemned to the flames of Smith- 
field because he would not change his religion. 

It’s all in Fox’s “Book of Martyrs.” 

The night before his proposed execution, a neighbor of 
his—and of the opposite religion—helped him to make his 
escape from prison, and gave him funds to get to a ship 
sailing for America, where he found religious liberty. 

In his old age it came to his knowledge that a man had 
been imprisoned for debt in the little town of Windsor, 
Connecticut, in which both lived. He made inquiries, and, 
finding that the man was the grandson of the neighbor who 
had befriended him, he paid his debts and enabled him to 
gain his freedom. 

The released one, whose name, by the way, was Mather, 
left Connecticut, and went back to England because his year 
in prison had soured him on American institutions. 

He never tired of telling what Asaph Loomis had done 
for him, and his sons and grandsons treasured the story as 
a family tradition. 
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Some seventy years later a great-grandson of Asaph 
Loomis, through the female line, one Eliphalet Taintor, went 
to Italy to study art, and while there he fell sick of the 
Roman fever and was in a critical state. One of his fellow 
students was a young Englishman by the name of Loomis 
Mather, and it turned out that he was the great-grandson 
of the Mather who had left Windsor. 

He couldn’t do enough for Taintor when he found out 
that he was a great-grandson to old Asaph, but the Ameri- 
can art-student died, and his name became only a family 
memory. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century an Eng- 
lishman bearing the name of Asaph L. Mather came to 
Connecticut and settled in Hartford. He was a talented fel- 
low, with letters to Lydia Huntley Sigourney, and he was 
taken up by the literary set in Hartford. 

He was not a very moral young man, and he did some- 
thing that raised a good deal of a commotion in the staid 
little community. Everybody dropped away from him ex- 
cepting a young man of the name of Elkanah Taintor. He 
believed him guiltless of the charge, and as you can see 
by consulting papers of that date, he determined to prove 
him innocent because he was the grandson of the English 
art-student who had befriended his great-uncle in Italy! 

Unfortunately the proofs were too damning, and Mather 
had to leave Hartford, but last summer, when a certain resi- 
dent of Simsbury, Connecticut, a grandson of Elkanah 
Taintor, visited England, he was invited to spend a month 
—a delightful month it proyed—at the home of a man he 
had met casually at the Savage Club in London. 

And strangely enough the name of the Savage was Asaph 
Taintor Mather. 

All because old Asaph Lomas—as he spelled the name— 
was saved from the stake by a neighbor way back in Shake- 
speare’s time. 

If you owe a debt of kindness that is represented by one 
hundred, split it up into denominations of ten and keep on 
paying it. You'll never regret it, and the twenty-first cen- 
tury will feel the effects of it. 
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Abbott Henderson Thayer 


AN APPRECIATION OF HIS WORK 


By Sidney Allan 


HEN the time comes for the com- 
pletion of a detailed history of 
American figure-painting, a spe- 

cial chapter will have to be devoted to 
the part which Abbott H. Thayer has 
played in its development. In 1879, 
when the Society of American Artists 
held its first exhibition, in which all 
younger men of talent participated, Ab- 
bott H. Thayer was still an unknown 
quality, at least as far as the public 
was concerned. He had not yet as- 
serted himself; he was merely known 
among his brother artists as a painter 
of portraits and occasional landscapes. 
His day had not yet come, and it was 
really not until twelve or fifteen years 
later, in the earlier nineties, when he 
had passed the age of forty, that he 
gained the reputation of being one of, 
if not the most, distinguished of our 
American figure-painters. 

Abbott H. Thayer, born in Boston, 
1849, ranks to-day . among modern 
painters as a particularly sensitive ex- 
ponent of the decorative side of nature, 
and as a close student of the subtleties 
of pictorial design; he has an excep- 
tional power of seizing upon just those 
aspects of life which lend themselves 
best to rhythmical arrangement and 
carefully balanced composition. He is, 
too, a colorist of much distinction, with 
a true appreciation of color values and 
a love of sumptuous effects, which is 
kept always within correct limits by an 
admirably cultivated taste. These qual- 
ities of his art are so definite and so 
characteristically displayed in every- 
thing he produces that they can only 


come from a deep conviction, and ex; 
press an esthetic belief which has de- 
termined the whole direction of his de- 
velopment. 

The artistic instinct seems to have 
been in him from the very start. Al- 
ready when he visited the public school 
at Keene, New Hampshire, where his 
father, William Henry T. Thayer, 
founder of the Chauncey Hall School, 
Boston, resided, he was fond of draw- 
ing animals. At the age of sixteen he 
decided to make art his profession, and 
about ten years later he went to Paris 
and studied for five years at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, mainly under Gérome. 
He was made an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy early in his life, and 
has been president of the Society of 
American Artists for two years. 

But there is really little of interest in 
the biographical data of his career; the 
life he led was largely an inward one, 
a deepening of his emotional faculties, 
and not graced with any strange under- 
takings and curious adventures. He had 
only one aim—to become a painter of 
ideal figure subjects, and after serving 
a long apprenticeship as a_portrait- 
painter, he finally settled down to it. 
Never having been overfond of city 
life, he retired as soon as he could af- 
ford it to the country, first to Scarbor- 
ough-on-the-Hudson, and later to Mo- 
nadnock, New Hampshire, where he 
could live entirely for his art and ideas. 

Thayer’s growth as an artist was 
slow. Expression does not come easy 
to him, and he works for years on each 
one of his canvases. There are few 
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artists who have been less prolific and 
whose reputation rests on a smaller 
number of finished pictures. He has 
hardly a dozen to his credit—all of large 
dimensions, however. 

They are easily enumerated. The 
“Caritas” in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, the “Virgin Enthroned,” 
“The Virgin,” owned by Charles L. 
Freer, of Detroit, and the mural deco- 
ration entitled “Florence,” in the Wal- 
ker Art Building at Bowdoin College. 
Besides these four, that have estab- 
lished his fame, there are a “Mother 
and Child,” a “Brother and Sister,” a 
few angels, two or three ideal figures of 
young women, and a dozen study heads. 
That is about all. 

And there is no particular prospect, 
either, that much will be added to this 
number in the coming years. Thayer 
has painted nothing of importance of 
late. He seems to devote most of his 
time to writing a book on the protective 
coloration of the animal kingdom, a law 
which he claims to have discovered. His 
first article on the subject was made 
public as early as 1896, was reprinted 
by the Smithsonian Institute, and cre- 
ated a good deal of interest and favor- 
able comment in scientific circles. 

The painter is apparently of the opin- 
ion of the French critic, that “the less 
artistic baggage a painter or poet takes 
with him the more certain he will be of 
traveling down the roads of fame.” For 
it can safely be said that Thayer’s repu- 
tation is steadily on the increase, and 
that he will always be ranked as one 
of America’s foremost painters. The 
scarcity of his work makes it compara- 
tively easy for the critic to arrive at an 
estimate. 

Abbott H. Thayer is, of all our figure- 
painters, perhaps the most American 
one. His art has a decided local fia- 
vor. One feels that his pictures could 
have been painted in no other country 
but America. He resembles George 
Fuller, our most typical New England 
painter, in that respect, but unlike Ful- 
ler, who was fond of idealizing rural 
life and legendary themes, he aims in 
his representation of womanhood at the 
highest universal truths. Thomas W. 
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Dewing has often been called an ideal 
delineator of the American woman, but 
his strength lies in psychological analy- 
sis. In Thayer lives something of the 
zeal, the moral energy, that founded the 
New England States, combined with a 
vitality and a sense for the beautiful 
that are peculiarly his own. His lan- 
guage is that of the natural, wholesome 
man who lives his own life, who tries 
to express his own ideas, and does not 
care about the rest. 

And what was the effect of a man of 
his vigorous personality and splendid 
powers in the rather conventional rou- 
tine of American art, can well be im- 
agined. He awoke in the art-loving 
public an amount of enthusiasm and a 
degree of keen interest in his work far 
beyond anything that the adherents to 
the older methods were capable of ex- 
citing. 

His “Caritas,” “The Virgin” and 
“Virgin Enthroned” are truly popular 
pictures. There was not only a stimu- 
lating novelty in his manner of present- 
ing the dry technical facts of the paint- 
er’s craft, but there was as well, in his 
belief in the mission and purpose of 
painting, a firmness of conviction that 
was eminently satisfying to all who 
were interested in the right direction 
for the future expression of American 
art ideas. They found themselves, for 
once, in the closest association with a 
master mind, in contact with an indi- 
viduality which was unlike any to which 
they had hitherto been accustomed, and 
they were taught to see the traditions 
of art in a new light. 

By this we do not wish to convey 
that we consider Thayer’s art absolutely 
isolated and independent. His vision is 
not without souvenirs. Old dreams also 
haunt his imagination. Like De For- 
est Brush, he lives among the ideals of 
the old masters, and his thoughts go out 
on the same old crusades. He realized 
that there is one kind of picture, how- 
ever, which is superior to others, as it 
combines the elements both of feminine 
beauty and of the unaffectedness of 
childhood. This is the Madonna pic- 
ture. It does not merely give us the 
surface of beautiful things ; it affects us 
























FLORENCE 
Mural Painting by Abbott H. Thayer in the Walker Art Building, Bowdoin College 
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A Series of Re- 
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BROTHER AND SISTER 











in a deeper manner. It has a firm grip 
on our emotions. It is sure to tug at 
our heart-strings. 

We all know that its sway in the 
realm of art has been supreme. The 
Italian masters devoted the largest part 
of their lives to its glorification. The 
world-wide fame of Raphael and Cor- 
reggio is closely associated with the 
enormous popularity of the Madonna 
picture. Abbott Thayer has worshiped 
at the same shrine, but in some way or 
manner has succeeded in finding a new 
expression for it. 

We have had many centuries now of 
this kind of picture, and probably all has 
been said that can be said. In modern 
times in particular, we have exhausted 
all new directions and conceptions. 
But all the modern efforts, in breaking 
through convention, have only proved 
that this branch of painting cannot be 
monumental unless it possesses “style.” 
And this is what Thayer has .accom- 
plished. His art has style. 

It is, however, difficult to analyze. 
How things look in the eyes of the art- 
ist depends largely upon the self-educa- 
tion which comes of constant observa- 
tion, with special attention to what the 
individual considers most worthy of no- 
tice. 

The art of depiction takes so very 
long to learn, because not only has the 
hand to be trained, but the mind has to 
be stored with countless memories of 
scenes and subjects. If one thinks for 
a moment, drawing and painting are en- 
tirely a matter of memory—even when 
the artist has the subject right in front 
of him as he sits and paints. For, con- 
sider, that if one is seeking to match 
the roses on My Lady’s cheeks, or the 
cherry hues of her lips, or the hazel- 
gray of her eyes, or the sunburnt chest- 
nut of her tresses, it is only the mem- 
ory of the glance that enables one to 
place on the canvas what is thought to 
be the right admixture of carmine and 
madder, of terra-vert and umber, or 
such other colors as are considered best 
to render the memory of the particular 
charm which it is desired to perpetuate. 

Thayer’s models were, as far as I 
know, almost exclusively members of 
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his own family. Years ago I had the 
pleasure of meeting the painter’s daugh- 
ter, whose form and face can be traced 
on so many of his canvases. She did 
not impress me, at the time, as possess- 
ing to a marked degree those attractive 
qualities that painters ordinarily are 
wont to seek in their models. But I can 
understand that her modest and maid- 
enly expression could furnish all the in- 
spiration Thayer needed for his pic- 
tures. Far from giving a literal repro- 
duction of his model, he ennobled and 
idealized, and raised individual to ma- 
jestic qualities. He saw in his mind’s 
eye an ideal American type of beauty, 
all he needed was facts to go by—and 
yet it is absolutely impossible to mis- 
take the identity of the model. 

It is likely that this process of trans- 
lation lends a peculiar charm and 
strength to his creations. Artists are 
apt to produce masterpieces whenever 
the inspiration comes from some source 
that is very near and dear to them. De 
Forest Brush always paints his wife and 
children. And Herbert Adams’ best bust 
is that of his wife. It is the memory 
of that which means most to him, the 
tenderness of his own home life, which 
Thayer has transfigured in his art, and 
which radiates from his “Brother and 
Sister” and his Madonna pictures. 

His technique, however, has also 
something to do with the originality of 
his style. It is rather halting and hesi- 
tating, and lacks the impulsiveness and 
preciseness of a Chase or Alden Weir. 
He did not accept the flowing drapery 
of the old masters. He preferred to go 
his own way. He invented a drapery 
of his own, slightly awkward and angu- 
lar at times. He never cared for so- 
called brilliant and startling effects, but 
rather shunned them in order not to 
disturb the great quiet harmony of his 
work. Even in his backgrounds he 
avoided all naturalistic detail, confining 
himself to simple and impressive lines. 

He is very much like a primitive, who 
acquired the tricks of his technically 
more advanced contemporaries modest- 
ly, and not for dexterity’s sake; simply 
as means to express more clearly those 
ideals that were within him. As a 
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dreamer, and not so much as an ob- 
server, with sensibility and not with 
the cold spirit of research, he used the 
modern technical acquirements to reveal 
that great treasure of tenderness, fervor 
and love which the spirit of former 
mysticism has revealed. 

The innocence, happiness and spirit- 
ual beauty of the old masters can also 
be found in his figures. But they, after 
all, belong to another world. The ma- 
jority of modern Madonna painters still 
accentuate the biblical or religious senti- 
ment. They do not get away entirely 
from the old formulas. Thayer’s pic- 
tures are religious only in the largest 
sense of the word. They do not depict 
piety and humility, sadness and melan- 
choly, but rather a serene joy in life. 
To him a Madonna is not a suffering 
beauty of ethereal pallor, with deathly 
sick, enchanting eyes, but a fresh and 
robust maiden such as Piero della 
Francesca has painted in his “Birth of 
Christ.” Not quite as saucy and archaic- 
looking, perhaps. Thayer’s “Virgin” 
is, after all, a product of our time; she 
is educated, has good manners, and one 
is almost certain that she has read Em- 
erson,. 

The depictions of Thayer, moreover, 
have nothing to do with dramatic inci- 
dents, or with effeminate sentimentality, 
but are conceived solely as idyls, dis- 
creet and exceptional in their lyric 
gentleness. 

Thayer’s pictures are all triumphs of 
simplicity. They really need no expla- 
nation, they explain themselves. Can 
anything simpler than his “Virgin En- 
throned” be imagined? Two children, 
with their elder sister, may assume such 
an attitude in any home during play- 
hours. True enough, they are somewhat 
curiously draped, but it is done in the 
amateurish way with which people who 
know but little about classic arrange- 
ment may drape themselves. Not that 
the fall of the drapery is not carefully 
thought out by the painter, but it is of 
astonishing unconventionality and nat- 
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uralness, while most painters do not 
seem to be able to improve upon classic 
tradition. 

“The Virgin” has the same charm of 
sincerity, of moderation and delicacy 
of taste. It is the same girl, and the 
same children, taking a brisk walk in 
the open. They seem to come racing 
toward you. The motion is marvelous- 
ly well expressed. And yet one would 
hardly think that such a simple motive 
would suffice for a great‘picture. But 
the painter has understood how to lend 
to his dainty figures a rare and gra- 
cious charm, that is suggestive of all 
that is youthful and joyful in nature. 
The picture could just as well bear the 
title “Spring.” And only a master 
mind could have thought of giving the 
clouds the vague shape of wings, that 
lends a touch of the new psychic life 
of our time to the entire picture. 

The “Caritas” and “Florence” are 
composed on pure decorative lines. In 
them—in strange contrast to most con- 
temporary mural paintings—there has 
been no striving after mere prettiness 
or pictorial effect; the painter has 
treated his subject with dignity and 
simplicity, and painted with rare tech- 
nical power. They surprise us by the 
same spirit of unconventionality. What 
other painter would have dared to use 
two single figures to fill such a big 
space as he has done in the “Florence,” 
and yet avoid the feeling of emptiness? 
The “Caritas” is constructed on the 
simplest lines imaginable, a symmetrical 
composition that has been used over and 
over again, but what suitable and joy- 
ful colors the painter has found to ex- 
press a noble sentiment! Thayer’s pic- 
tures invariably open up a world of 
poesy, a cheerful realm of thought and 
beauty, pleasing to the senses, where 
one likes to linger and can forget the 
cares of every-day life. 

They prove something which other 
painters often forget, that soul alone 
can speak to soul, and that the soul of 
painting, not its form, is lasting. 
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EW YORK, January 9th, 1907. 

Well, here I am, actually 

started for Europe! I thought 

such a thing would never be. But then 
surprises are not what have been 
lacking in the last two weeks. I don’t 
believe any engaged girl ever had such 
queer experiences. And nobody can 
know a word about it—except, of 
course, Jim—so there’s no way out of it 
except to keep a diary. Six months 
‘ of this sort of face-to-face with myself! 
I wonder what will be left when I get 
back to Rawlins, Montana, and to Jim 
—excuse me, Mr. James G. Stapleton. 
His name ought to make its first ap- 
pearance here in a formal manner, I 
suppose, though I feel more like giving 
him a new nickname or not naming 
him or laughing and crying all at once. 

That’s the sort of humor I’ve been 
in ever since he told me. 

What I can’t understand is why he 
should have announced it to me on the 
very anniversary of our engagement 
day. It was exactly twenty-one days, 
three weeks, from the hour we were 
engaged, when Jim came in that eve- 
ning and said to me—Jim’s the best 
lawyer in Rawlins; the best lawyer west 
of the Mississippi, I say—well, Jim 
came in, and I noticed there was some- 
thing mysterious about his manner, a 
sort of holding-me-at-arm’s-length at- 
titude to see how I was going to act. 

“Beatrice Marsh,” Jim said, “I’ve got 
a great piece of news for you!” 
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“We're going to be married!” I 
cried. I thought he had the license in 
his pocket. 

“Of course we’re going to be mar- 
ried,” Jim responded. “That’s easy. This 
is something much more extraordi- 
nary.” 

“But not half as good,” I said, “what- 
ever it is.” Then there followed a mo- 
ment that I cannot exactly describe 
even in my journal, before Jim told me 
the wonderful news—and it was won- 
derful. 

Somebody, it seems, who I don’t 
know, for the chief condition is se- 
crecy, has left me a lot of money. Real- 
ly a lot—just think of it!—so that ’m 
quite a rich girl. 

When Jim told me this I fairly 
danced for joy. But that was only the 
beginning. 

“You don’t suppose,” he explained, 
“some one’s going to leave a lot of 
money to some one else without condi- 
tions, do you?” 

I grew very solemn. 

And then Jim told me the conditions. 

I was to start at once with a chaper- 
on and travel! Not in my own coun- 
try, if you please, where I could see 
Jim, but abroad, to Egypt and France 
and Switzerland, and almost every- 
where, it seems to me, for six whole 
months. If I didn’t do this, I couldn’t 
have one cent! It is difficult to de- 
scribe my feelings, for I felt so many 
things at once all jumbled up together. 
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It was awful to leave Jim—that was the 
principal feeling which made the others 
appear like pygmies. But then the 
others were “practical considerations,” 
and they are so important nowadays. 
Jim and I are awfully poor. 

Unless a mine that Jim has an inter- 
est in, up in north Montana, should 
happen to turn out well, it might be 
doubtful whether we could ever get 
married, even though Jim be the best 
lawyer west of the Mississippi. The 
law business doesn’t pay very well 
when you're as honest as Jim is. Well, 
of course, that poor side of the ques- 
tion was awfully imperative. How 
could I refuse to get suddenly rich, 
even if it did mean six months’ separa- 
tion from Jim? 

I adore Jim. I don’t see how I can 
ever live six months away from him. 

All my preoccupations about who 
could have left me the money Jim 
hushed up by saying that if I tried to 
find out they would think he had been 
indiscreet, and that, as secrecy was the 
first condition of the bequest, I must 
keep absolute silence or it would hurt 
his reputation. I wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt Jim’s reputation, not if it meant 
dying of curiosity like the cat we’ve all 
heard about. 

It did seem sort of hard—and this 
with another feeling which added to the 
general emotion—that after you'd 
waited and longed all your life to go 
abroad, and dreamed about it, and 
studied it up, and hoped and prayed 
it would be your honeymoon trip, you 
should have to go off all by yourself 
and just when you had become en- 
gaged. 

It was a terrible position to put a 
girl in, and I think I shall have earned 
my riches! 

The first thing was to get a chaper- 
on. It’s queer enough to be so alone 
in the world—without parents or sisters 
or brothers—that you have to actually 
pay some one to go abroad with you; 
but I can’t complain—when I ean have 
Jim I don’t miss anybody. 

He went straight around and saw 
Mrs. Walker. She’s been abroad seven 
times and traveled everywhere with 


parties of girls, so we thought she’d be 
the best person to globe-trot with some 
one who has to see Europe in six 
months. Mrs. Walker’s awfully accus- 
tomed to rich people. She only comes 
back to Rawlins now and then to see an 
old aunt who lives there. They used 
to have money, but they’re very poor 
now. I feel so strange to be richer 
than other people after having had just 
enough to scrape along on and being 
poorer than any one for twenty-one 
years. 

Oh, Jim, my Jim, why aren’t you 
here? 

Jim knows New York, but I’ve never 
seen it before. It’s wonderful, and I 
could write a whole diary just about 
what we’ve done.in three days, only 
that wouldn’t be fair. This leather- 
bound book, in which I am inscribing 
my experiences, is marked “My Trip 
Abroad.” So I can’t get really started 
until the day after to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, at ten A. M., when our ship sails 
from New York. 

Still, I have to go back just a little 
because something happened last night 
that was like a wee beginning, a sort of 
smattering of Europe. 

We were dining at Sherry’s with 
some friends of Mrs. Walker’s. She 
has more friends than any one I ever 
saw. I never sat through such a long 
dinner, and I was rather tired because 
we had been the night before to the 
theater, and then to supper, and we 
never got to bed until three o’clock— 
but everything was so delicious and the 
music was so wonderful, it’s ungrateful 
of me, I know, to say I was tired. The 
truth is I missed Jim so when that 
Tzigane in his red coat played Saint- 
Saéns’ Le Cygne—I especially asked the 
name so as to tell Jim—on his violin, 
that I could have put my head down on 
my arms and wept. 

Well, when we got to about the tenth 
course, I should say, some people came 
in and took the table next to ours—just 
two men alone. They were very dark, 
both of them; and one of them was aw- 
fully handsome. They didn’t look a bit 
like Americans, and I never saw any 
man so well dressed as the handsome 
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If 1 go up on deck it seems to me there is nothing but brides and grooms in every nook and cranny. 


one. People seemed to stare at them, 
and they attracted a good deal of at- 
tention. I thought it was because the 
taller man was so good-looking—TI real- 
ly never saw such eyes; but one of Mrs. 
Walker’s friends told me to look—as 
though I hadn’t been staring already 
—that those two men were Egyptians 
and that one of them was a count. 

I asked if it were the better looking 
of the two, but they told me that the 
count was the small one. I was never 
so excited. Egyptians! And dressed 
like the most perfect Americans you 
ever imagined. An Egyptian count! 
When I heard this I am afraid I really 
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stared too hard, for they began look- 
ing at me, and then they said some- 
thing to each other and they looked at 
me very often after that. 

I’d never seen any foreigners of any 
sort except Chinamen and the sort of 
dagoes and immigrants that come out 
to Montana and work there in the 
mines or on the railroads. That’s why 
I had to mention these Egyptians in 
my journal, because it really was my 
first breath of Europe, and that count 
was the first titled man I had seen in 
all my life. 

I don’t suppose I shall ever set eyes 
on either of them again. 
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The taller one certainly was the hand- 
somest—no, not the, but next to the 
handsomest man I ever saw. And yet 
there was something queer about his 
expression. I don’t know exactly how 
to describe it. He looked very pale, 
although he was rather dark-skinned. 
He didn’t seem a bit athletic, and yet 
that wasn’t exactly it, either. He looked 
as though—I had a sort of feeling—as 
though Jim wouldn’t like him. And I 
rather hated myself for having really 
stared at a man I knew Jim would dis- 
approve of. His hands were so very 
white, and he had rings on his little 
finger, turquoise rings, and his shirt- 
studs and waistcoat-buttons were tur- 
quoises, too, with little tiny diamonds 
all around them. I love turquoises. 





On board the S. S. ’ 
January 15th, 1907. 

I’ve dated this the 18th, but I’m not 
quite sure of anything after the four 
horrible days we've had at sea. Oh, 
what wouldn’t I give to be back in 
Rawlins! I never imagined it could be 
so awful. Roll, roll, all night long; and 
all day it’s even worse because you can 
see the clothes swinging back and forth 
in your cabin and the curtains sway- 
ing until they stand out almost straight. 

The stewardess says it’s the worse 
January storm she’s ever seen, but Mrs. 
Walker tells me that stewardesses al- 
ways say that. It sort of encourages the 
passengers or makes them feel proud, I 
guess. I feel anything but proud. Yet 
I couldn’t help laughing at one old lady 
who fell down the companionway the 
second morning out. She was in a 
worse predicament than I. I suppose 
it was cruel to laugh, and I shall be 
punished for it. But she was so funny 
because when she had been picked up, 
and soothed, and smoothed down, and 
felt of, to see if any bones were broken, 
she got excited all over again and be- 
gan asking if any one had seen her 
chewing-gum. No one had seen it, and 
it couldn’t be found anywhere in the 
trail of the disaster. The old lady ex- 
plained that some one had _ recom- 
mended chewing-gum for seasickness, 
and she grew quite pale as it suddenly 


occurred to her that if no one could 
find it she must of course have swal- 
lowed it! 


On board the S. S. ——, 
January 19th, 1907. 

Mrs. Walker says it’s been the pleas- 
antest crossing she’s ever made, but 
these eight days have seemed like eight 
hundred to me, and we don’t reach Gi- 
braltar until the day after to-morrow. 
Oh, for a sight of land! Engaged girls 
ought not to expect to have an exci- 
ting time, but I haven’t even been able 
to write to Jim except once when it was 
calm for about half a day. 

If I stay in my cabin I get so blue 
I almost die, and if I go up on deck it 
seems to me there is nothing but brides 
and grooms in every nook and cranny, 
and they make me so lonely I simply 
can’t stand it. 

I’ve always heard that riches don’t 
make happiness, and I’ve got the chance 
to prove it now. 

Mrs. Walker says I can have any- 
thing under the sun I want, and she 
tries to keep urging special things for 
me that the head steward has prepared 
for her. As though food meant any- 
thing to me! What an irony of fate! 
I’m glad, though, that she seems to en- 
joy things. She’s met a lot of friends 
on board, but I don’t seem able to get 
interested in any one. 


On board the S. S. ——, 

Off Gibraltar, January 21st, 1907. 

It may be an hour before we start 
on again, and I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion of dating my journal “Gibraltar,” 
though so much has happened since 
this morning I never can get it all 
down in the proper order. 

In the first place—a perfectly ex- 
traordinary coincidence—those same 
Egyptians we saw at Sherry’s in New 
York two nights before we sailed, are 
on board. 

3ut that isn’t the first thing. The 
first was that we came to anchor out- 
side the bay to-day at about one o’clock 
—just a perfect time. We had an early 
lunch, and then Mrs. Walker and JI, 
and a lot of other people from the ship, 
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clambered down into a little rowboat 
and went ashore, and got off at a wharf 
called the Old Mole, and from there 
we wandered around on foot for about 
half an hour. 

I was perfectly dazed because every- 
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Tangiers, and lots of strange, pictur- 
esque Jews, and Spaniards galore. 
When one says “Spain,” one says 
either “love” or “death,” I guess. This 
is the way the Spanish people I saw 
looked to me. The women seemed to 


We clambered down into a little rowboat and went ashore. 


thing was so picturesque. There was 
every sort of person under the sun in 
those streets—British soldiers in their 
red coats with their caps cocked way 
over one eye, Scotch Highlanders in 
kilted skirts with their bare knees show- 
ing and looking exactly like leather or 
orange-peel. There were Moors from 


have nothing to do but toss back their 
pretty heads and cast languishing 
glances from their beautiful dark eyes 
—what we would call flirting in the 
United States—and the men sort of 
stole about and looked stealthily, with- 
out seeming to look, as though they 
were just waiting a chance to elope 
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There were Scotch Highlanders, Moors from Tangiers, and lots of strange, 
picturesque Jews, and Spaniards galore. 


with a girl or biding the time when 
they could stick a dagger in some one’s 
back. Ugh! they made me quite shiver, 
those Spanish men! 

While we were wandering along, 
staring at things and appearing, I sup- 
pose, like the most ignorant kind of 
tourists, really in need of a guide, a man 
came up and spoke to Mrs. Walker in 
broken English. He -said he was a 
courier, and that he had shown lots of 
American people through Spain. Mrs. 
Walker explained that we were not go- 
ing to tour Spain; that our boat was 





starting on again 
in a few hours, but 
this man was aw- 
fully persistent. He 
got out a book with 
a lot of stuff writ- 
ten in it, and said 
he wanted to show 
us his references. 
ME Dire rk 
Twain,” he said, 
“give me his rec- 
ommendation. He 
fine gentle- 
man. Travel with 
me two weeks.” 
We thought we 
would, for the fun 
of it, look at what 
Oh ee. > ast e 
Twain’s recommen- 
dation” might be. 
The courier 
showed us. It read: 


I was a stranger and 
he took me in! 


That poor cou- 
rier was all grins 
and smiles over his 
“puff” from Mr. 
Clemens ! 

Mrs. Walker 
thought we’d bet- 
ter drive out to the 
Alameda, a sort of 

. park where every- 
body walks in the 
morning, outside 
the city gates. With 
my old instinct for 

economizing, I rather remonstrated at 
the extravagance of driving several 
miles in a hack. But when we came to 
question the driver, we found that the 
trip out would cost us sixpence—twelve 
cents and a half! 

And the Alameda was beautiful. I 
never saw such heliotropes and gerani- 
ums. There was a band playing in a 
café, and though it was rather early 
we went in to have a cup of tea. As 
we were sitting there—I feeling about 
a million miles away from Montana, 
and from Jim, and everything, with a 
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lump in my throat that the music 
brought there and no amount of tea 
would swallow down—well, who should 
we see, right at the table next us again, 
but those Egyptians! This time they 
smiled, and we couldn’t help smiling 
back. That was all, though. 

Everybody is sick of descriptions of 
Gibraltar, and it has been “done to 
death,” so to speak, in advertisements. 
But places are just like music. You 
think you’re perfectly sick of some 
great air because you’ve always heard it 
played badly, on hand-organs or piano- 
las. Then, all of a sudden some day 
you hear it rendered by a great artist 
and it stirs you to the very soul. I[ 
guess love’s a good deal that way, too. 

Well, nothing any one can tell you 
about Gibraltar gives you any idea of it. 
You lose all track of where you are, or 
what you’re looking at, when that Rock 
looms up. It rises fifteen hundred feet 
sheer out of the sea, from a little 
strip of land so meager you can scarce- 
ly perceive it. It looks like an enor- 
mous lion guarding the straits or a 
strange sphinx of granite gazing away 
toward the African desert, dreaming, 
dreaming of great things that seem to 
be suggested to one’s mind by this 
marvelous sight. 

There, I haven’t given the least idea 
of it; and yet I was so deeply stirred 
—and that’s just the way love is, too. 
Love seems like a poor imitation so long 
as you only read other people’s inter- 
pretation of it. Then, some day, along 
comes the real thing—oh, how real! 
And yet, try as you will, you can’t give 
any idea of it in words. 


On board the S. S. 
Naples, January 25th. 

I’ve dated this Naples, but that is 
really cheating, because we’re well on 
our way toward Alexandria. We were 
at Naples yesterday, though. 

I found a cablegram at Naples from 
Jim—darling Jim! It just said: “Deep 
love.” I read those little words over 
and over, trying to realize that Jim 
had written them that very day or the 
day before, and that he was thinking 
about me. 
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Well, I suppose diaries are meant to 
be about_things that have happened 
and not about sentimental dreams. And 
lots has happened. 

It would be a pity to try and de- 
scribe anything as wonderful as Naples. 
Some one has said: “See Naples and 
die.” I’m sure that if you hadn’t seen 
Naples before dying, and that if you’d 
been very good, that view would be in- 
cluded in your share of paradise. I 
never imagined anything so sublime. 
That is, the view from that bay. The 
town didn’t so absolutely win my heart 
away. 

But to go back. After we left Gi- 
braltar the day we had seen those 
Egyptians in the café and they had 
smiled at us, while we were all on the 
deck together, the “count” came up 
and began talking to Mrs. Walker. She 
seemed to think it was all right that a 
stranger should introduce himself, so I 
joined them, and then the count called 
his friend and introduced him, too. He 
really is one of the handsomest men 
I’ve ever seen. 

After that we became quite friendly. 
They showed us how to play shuffle- 
board, a sort of hop-scotch they have 
invented for shipboard, and we taught 
them bridge, so the three days to Naples 
went like lightning, especially as the 
Mediterranean was as calm and as blue 
as any one could hope to see it. 

When we reached Naples, Mrs. Wal- 
ker and the count and his friend and I 
all started out to do a little sightsee- 
ing. 

I don’t know how it happened; I 
never shall be able to explain, except 
that the confusion in the streets of 
Naples is so terrific, but all of a sud- 
den we had lost Mrs. Walker and the 
count. The handsome Egyptian—I 
couldn’t possibly spell his name; it’s 
something like Asraf Khalil Khabes- 
tari—and I found ourselves alone to- 
gether. There was no use going back 
to the boat, he said. And then he ex- 
plained, too, that it was stupid trying 
to sightsee. 

“Baedeker,” he says, “allows the 
most hurried tourist ten days, working 
ten hours a day, to ‘do Naples’; we’ve 
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It would be a pity to try and describe anything as wonderful as Naples. 


got about an hour—suppose we just 
stroll.” 

He has an awfully compelling man- 
ner. I couldn’t have protested even if 
I wanted to. But the queer thing was 
that I wanted and didn’t want to, all 
in the same breath. I never had any 
man treat me quite in the way Mr. As- 
raf, or Mr. Khalil, did. He didn’t in- 
sist in the least, or really seem to care 
very much, and yet I just had to do 
what he proposed. 

I wanted to, what is worse, and I was 
ashamed of wanting to, and, altogether, 
I felt sort of like crying and laughing 
at once, and now all I can remember of 
Naples is the confusion in the streets, 


of people yelling things to sell, and beg- 
gars entreating you to show them “a 
little charity,” and the coral and cameo 
shops and the wharves and the view— 
and, above all, Mr. Asraf’s voice and 
his eyes, sort of hypnotizing and making 
me do whatever he decided he would 
like to have me do. 

I haven’t seen him since we left 
Naples—a day and a half. I’ve kept in 
my cabin. I feel almost afraid of him. 
No, not exactly that, but he charms me. 
I can’t keep my eyes from him. He 
has a sort of power of fascination no 
other man I ever saw could exercise. 

Oh, dear, I wish Jim were here! It’s 
so terrible to be poor—or rich, I mean. 
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Well, either, when it means being sep- 
arated from the man you adore. 


Hotet KueEDIVIAL, ALEXANDRIA, 
January 27th, 1907. 
8 P. M. 


Only three hours and a half to 
Cairo, and we have to stop here! 

Mrs. Walker has one of her sick head- 
aches, and she says it would be “folly” 
to take a train before morning. 

The arrival at Alexandria was an aw- 
ful disappointment. The coast is so 
flat you can scarcely see a thing before 
the ship is in harbor, and then there 
isn’t much of interest. Still, it was 
good to catch sight of land and to get 
off for good and all from the old boat. 

As soon as we had passed the light- 
house we stopped to take the pilots on 
board, and—oh, surprise of surprises !— 
there was quite a delegation of im- 
portant, pompous-looking people who 
came on with the pilot to greet—whom? 

To greet the count and his friend 
Khalil. And Khalil is not a plain Mr. 
at all. I talked with one. of the ship’s 
officers while we were waiting, and he 
told me that Khalil is not Khalil at all, 
but that he is a prince! 

A prince in disguise! 

He went to America incognito to 
study “social conditions,” and his friend, 
the count, accompanied him. He is a 
very important person in Egypt! It 
seems terribly exciting to have been so 
really familiar, almost intimate, with a 
prince. It’s awful, in a way, to have 
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this experience. I wish he hadn’t spent 
so much time with me. He looked at 
me so queerly, as though—oh, I could 
only breathe this to my journal—as 
though he were really in love with me. 
Oh! Princess Beatrice! Oh, Jim, why 
aren’t you here?” 


Hote KuHepIviAL, ALEXANDRIA, 
January 28th, 1907. 
6 A. M. 


I feel I can’t get up too soon to 
record what has transpired. 

Last night some friends of Mrs. Wal- 
ker’s, who are waiting here to take the 
next outgoing steamer for Italy, called 
on her. She was too sick to receive 
them, so I went down. 

“Well,” they said—I suppose by way 
of making conversation—‘so you had 
the prince on your ship?” 

I’m sure I looked conscious. 

“He was shy enough to travel in- 
cognito.” 

“Yes?” I asked, trying to seem per- 
fectly disinterested. 

“T suppose,” Mrs. Walker’s friend 
went on, “he wanted to cut a great dash 
with the American girls.” And then, 
as though reading my very soul, she 
continued: “You know he’s married, 
don’t you?” 

“No, I know really very little about 
the prince.” 

“Well, he’s what we might call very 
much married,” Mrs. Walker’s friend 
concluded. “The prince has five legiti- 
mate Egyptian wives!” 
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O, sir! I don’t give a continental 
for the best graduated college 
chap you mind to show me, and 

nothing could induce me to hire one, 
although I know it is the fashion now 
to prefer college-bred men for the bank- 
ing business. They don’t make good.” 

With this sally against scholastic at- 
tainment, one of the most successful of 
Wall Street bankers, a man reputed to 
be worth in excess of fifty million dol- 
lars, shut his ears and eyes to further 
discussion of this topic, satisfied that 
he had spoken the word of infallibility. 

“Tf a man of his tremendous success 
can come out strong against the col- 
lege man there must be something to 
it,” argued one New York syndicate 
editor, and in less than a week’s time 
every newspaper in the Union had a 
bristling account of the Wall Street 
oracle’s grudges and prejudices care- 
fully wrapped in the tin-foil of would- 
be “fact.” 

It developed that the banker had 
never been inside a college in his life, 
though secretly jealous of his better- 
favored boyhood friends; that his only 
hope and pet, a badly indulged son, had 
gotten nothing out of college that he 
could not have picked up on any side 
street or vacant lot; and, finally, that 
the only admittance of college talent to 
the business of the banker was under 
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auspices so unfair as to kill any kind 
of initiative, whether trained or not. 

During the vacation season a number 
of youths fresh from college were put 
in the vacant places as substitutes, un- 
der the supervision of officials sharing 
the old man’s prejudices against the col- 
lege man. Only the meagerest sort of 
guidance was extended, and in some 
cases the “boys” were purposely mis- 
led by their supervisors, who were any- 
thing but anxious to see them succeed. 
The result was that the college boys left 
in a body, arousing the ire of the old 
man to the turbulent tune of “I told 
you so,” with the other officials swell- 
ing the chorus. 

On the other hand, the president of 
one of our greatest technical institutions 
spent eight years of study in compiling 
averages, which demonstrate the great 
increase in earnings of the trained man 
over the untrained one. 

It was found that the unskilled man 
reached his maximum earning power of 
$510 at the age of twenty-two years, 
which, capitalized at five per cent., 
places his potential value at about $10,- 
ooo. The business-trained man reaches 
his maximum of $790 per year at the 
age of twenty-four, whereas the tech- 
nically trained man may look forward 
to rising wages after his thirty-second 
year, when his average income is $2,150, 























which would place his potential value 
at $43,000. Instead of opinions and 
one-sided “experiences,” we are here 
furnished with facts that are figures, 
and figures that are facts. 

If any one doubts the efficacy of col- 
legiate, training, let him consider the 
average record of the men who have 
benefited by it. The college man re- 
ceives an average salary: of $500 per 
year for his first position after leaving 
his alma mater; but he increases in 
value much more rapidly than the un- 
trained man, so that at the end of eight 
years his average income is found to 


be $1,900, or if he has been a graduate - 


student for one year, his income will 
average about $2,500, which, at five per 
cent., would represent the income on a 
potential investment of $50,000. After 
paying for his tuition, and investing an 
average of five years in technical and 
scholastic studies, the college man has 
the advantage to increase, in a few 
years, an income-earning power by 
about $40,000. 


THE CASH VALUE OF COLLEGF BRAINS 


I doubt if this can be proven as an. 
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average for the untrained man, which 
would undoubtedly be found to be much 
lower. The trouble is that when a man 
from behind the counter succeeds, at- 
tention is fixed upon him as a “hustler,” 
and no though is given the other men 
behind the counter who have failed, so 
that no clear conception can be had of 
what these self-made successes mean to 
the general average. The fact that a 
stir is caused on the rise of a man from 
behind the counter should induce the 
belief that, much as we hear about such 
commendable enterprises, they are in 
the nature of exceptions and would 
probably represent a low average if 
computed with the total number of 
cases. 

There is another way of gaging the 
value of college training for lifting men 
into higher pursuits. The United States 
Census reports a total of 228,000 col- 
lege graduates, as against a total popu- 
lation of 19,450,000 males over twenty- 
two years of age with no college educa- 
tion. Using this as a basis, “Who’s 
Who In America” shows that 5,815 col- 
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lege graduates are entitled to mention 
in its pages, representing 2.55 per cent. 
of the 228,000 college graduates. Again, 
only 4,803 men, or 0.025 per cent. of 
this total male population were picked 
as non-college men deserving of notice 
in this work. 

One of our largest electric plants 
seems to have voted exclusively in fa- 
vor of the college graduate as being 
more valuable to the progress of the 
business than the public-school man. 
About ten years ago this firm began to 
employ college men, and the records 
show that ninety per cent. of them have 
“made good,” as compared to the firm’s 
previous experience with untrained men, 
among whom only ten per cent. were 
found fit. This is a difference of eighty 
per cent. in favor of the college man 
over the school graduate; and, besides, 
many of the officers and heads of de- 
partments of this great house have been 
developed from the ranks of college 
boys, who have been taken on during 
the last decade. . 

What is probably the largest exist- 
ing mail-order house, this year engaged 
over two-score college men with a view 
of training them at moderate salaries 
for responsible positions requiring the 
educational adaptability which is the 
college-bred youth’s greatest asset. This 
firm has been experimenting with col- 
lege boys for several seasons, and find- 
ing that they know how to apply their 
gray matter to greater advantage than 
the untrained fellows, the management 
has now decided that all new applicants 
must be graduated from college except 
for routine clerical work, which appeals 
more to the high-school man, who will 
generally be found apter at figures and 
better in penmanship. 

I do not mean to be understood as in- 
sisting on a college education in every 
case. The exceptions are too numer- 
ous. In nearly all work partaking of 
routine or automatic procedure the 
higher education can do the worker no 
good, but is certain to cause muth 
harm, for he who has been bred to pen 
and paper won’t take to hammer and 
tongs. Nor do I think that college 
brains is the best investment that any 
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business man can make, unless, in addi- 
tion to the scholastic training, the ap- 
plicant possesses those sterling qualities 
for hard work, attention to detail and 
perseverance against all odds which 
makes the man devoid of any training, 
better than does the high-school, a de- 
sirable and reliable worker. 

Every progressive firm nowadays is 
compelled to maintain a reserve force 
of business brains in addition to the 
regular force. It is just as important 
to the house that this reserve is kept 
fit and in good training for definite 
tasks as it is incumbent to the success 
of an army that its reserves may be de- 
pended upon at the crucial moment. 
The college man furnishes the best ma- 
terial for this reserve. He is more 
adaptive than the high-school boy—if 
we except the schools that give supple- 
mentary courses equal to those of the 
minor colleges—and, being more ambi- 
tious and confident of his ability to jus- 
tify his ambitions, he is willing to start 
at the bottom for a small wage and 
leave promotion to merit. 

Realizing the advantage of apprenti- 
cing college men for responsible tasks 
in this way, a single electrical manufac- 
turing company recently offered posi- 
tions to the entire graduating class in 
the department of mechanical science at 
Cornell University. 

Our great national employers of busi- 
ness brains are now thoroughly awake 
to the need for college qualities in 
their technical, sales and executive de- 
partments. One of our largest bridge- 
building companies employs six experts, 
who have nothing to do except to make 
the rounds of the different classes in 
the college world and get tabs on good 
and likely men. Technical men, stand- 
ing near the top of their class, are most 
frequently approached by the industrial 
“spotter.” The new man is put into the 
reserve of the firm—that is, he is being 
apprenticed to future tasks in the prac- 
tical training-school now maintained by 
many large plants, while, at the same 
time, doing a certain amount of manual 
shop-work to get his hand in. As soon 
as vacancies occur in the regular force, 
the likeliest men are summoned from 
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x the reserves to fill them, and in this way 
a promotion system is established that 
enables the firm to recruit its vacancies 
from among its own men instead of ex- 
perimenting with strangers—a most de- 
cided advantage. 
, “We are getting ten college men into 
service to-day where we got one ten 
years ago,” states the second vice-presi- 
, dent of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
“The boy who leaves school at seventeen 
in five years will be in advance of the 
boy who leaves college at twenty-three, 
to take the same position. At the age 
of thirty the college man will have left 
the other behind in everything pointing 
to future superiority in railroading. 
The Illinois Central now 
wants only men who are 
good enough to be pro- oh 
moted continuously; that ye 
is, as soon as they have a 
mastered the work of one ( 
kind or line, they must be ee 
sufficiently adaptable and 
broadly enough educated 
to grasp and master the 
ideas that rule another de- 
partment — and so on, Pe: 
from job to job, till the < 
top is reached. 
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“What I do object to is the attitude of placing the college-bred man on a pedestal when he has not shown 
himself able to compete with his self-made neighbor.” 
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“They say I am opposed to the col- 
lege-bred man, but this is erroneous,” 
said Charles M. Schwab, when this 
question was put before him. “What 
I do object to is the attitude of placing 
the college-bred man on a pedestal when 
he has not shown himself able to com- 
pete with his self-made neighbor.” 

In the great steel mills under the 
Schwab scepter it is an unwritten rule 
that the college man is to be put to the 
same test as the high-school man, and 
he will have to show the right stuff in 
his make-up before he is preferred to 
the high-school man. 

One of Mr. Schwab’s most valued as- 
sistants was, not many years ago, a 
student at the Yale Law School. They 
called him “Corner Lots,” because he 
had a fine, well-oiled faculty for redu- 
cing his fellow students’ expenditures, 
and at the same time making a hand- 
some profit himself. One of his acutest 
moves was to organize all the compe- 
ting student laundry companies into one 
big corporation capitalized at $20,000. 
Corner Lots got this combination on its 
feet and in good running order, when 
he sold out his interest for $1,200. He 
was continually building up enterprises 
of this kind, working them up to a fair 
degree of success, and eventually sell- 
ing out unless they proved exceptional- 
ly profitable. 

The value of the college man to an 
employer is not all cash, especially dur- 
ing the first sixty or ninety days, when 
he is hardly worth more than the six- 
teen-year-old lad who started in behind 
the counter after leaving school. Never- 
theless, our statisticians have compiled 
data from the experience of over five 
hundred business houses, covering a pe- 
riod of four years, which conclusively 
prove that about ninety per cent. of the 
college men succeed in rising to large 
salaried and responsible positions, as 
compared with twenty-five per cent. of 


non-college men. ‘This special statisti- 
cal inquiry further shows that $800 a 
year is the limit of the non-college man 
with a start in business a few years or 
more ahead of the college man. Only 
ten per cent. of the college men proved 
to be absolute failures, as against thirty 
per cent. among the high-school boys; 
and seventy-five per cent. of the college 
men rise to salaries in excess of $1,200 
a year—a condition of facts altogether 
in favor of higher education for the 
modern business man. 

Of course, the life-insurance com- 
panies were the pioneers in the employ- 
ment of college boys, but nowadays 
publishers, bond-houses, office-appliance 
firms and mercantile and manufactur- 
ing houses of every description are 
getting cash equivalent from investment 
in college brains. The field is daily dis- 
closing new opportunities for the 
trained, rather than the untrained, 
youth, and especially during the sum- 
mer months, when our largest establish- 
ments conduct special training-schools 
for college graduates. During this edu- 
cational period the boys are paid a bare 
living wage, with the guarantee of bet- 
ter pay and interesting work if they 
make good. Some of the most success- 
ful modern selling forces have been or- 
ganized in this manner. 

A New York publisher of my ac- 
quaintance was persuaded to try the 
scheme. One young man in particular, 
from a New England college, made an 
unexpectedly fine record. During his 
first six months the fellow sold more 
books than any new man had ever done 
before him. After promoting him to an 
executive job, the sales manag’. asked 
him how he had managed to do so well 
on the road. ; 

“Tf I could earn my way through col- 
lege by selling subscription books, I 
ought to be able to make good with 
you.” ; 
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HERE was that about my friend 
Mariana, when she stalked into 
my room that rainy afternoon, to 

denote a much-tried woman. Her 
greeting to me, the owner of the apart- 
ment and her hostess, was of the curtest. 
She stamped aggressively to the fire- 
place and scowled at the coals. I have 
been intimately acquainted with Mari- 
ana for two decades, so I took no un- 
due notice of her manner. Instead, I 
offered her tea as blandly as if hers was 
the conventional fashion of entering a 
friend’s house after a month’s absence. 

“T’d like some if it’s fresh,” said 
Mariana uncompromisingly. Without 
complaint, I lighted the alcohol-lamp. 
After all, luke-warm, semi-old tea is not 
a soothing beverage. I was rewarded 
in due time for my pains. After the 
first cup, the frown smoothed itself 
from Mariana’s brow. After the sec- 
ond, she took off her gloves, made 
them into a neat ball, unspeared her hat 
and placed it on the hearth. After a 
third, she spoke. 

“Whatever you do,’ she entreated 
me, “don’t you ever go to being a 
martyr. Whatever you do, don’t you 
ever go in for self-sacrifice. Whatever 
crimes you may contemplate against the 
race, don’t, den’t, don’t commit the su- 
preme one of being a self-abnegating 
angel to it!” 

“T knew that you were making Jenny 
too long a visit,’’ { replied. Jenny is 
Mariana’s sister, a1.d I have known her 
two decades also She lives in a New 
England city. and Mariana pays her 
periodical visits. 

“Jenny is a saint,” returned my friend 
belligerently. 

“And you're entreating me not to be 
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one. Well, I won’t. I promise you that 
from a free heart. But why?” 

“T suppose it is Jenny,” admitted 
Mariana regretfully. “I wonder how 
it started. She used to be like any 
other girl—didn’t she?” 

I knew very well how it started. 
Jenny had once. been forced to be a 
martyr, and she had gotten a taste for 
martyrdom. It is a feminine taste like- 
ly to lead to excess, and she has become 
a sacrifice “fiend,” as hopelessly ad- 
dicted to her drug as if it were mor- 
phin or alcohol; and, like any other 
fiend, wonderfully skilful at extracting 
her poison from the most harmless- 
seeming ingredients. 

Jenny, when she was eighteen, had 
fallen in love with a _ good-looking, 
spendthrift young man, and she had not 
waited until she was nineteen before 
marrying him. By the time she was 
twenty-two, he had managed to get him- 
self into serious trouble in the broker- 
age concern in which he was employed. 
He had embezzled or stolen or done 
something queer and crooked, and he 
was duly charged with the crime and 
arrested. It was then that Jenny as- 
sumed the martyr’s crown, and she 
found it too becoming, I suppose. At 
any rate, she has insisted upon wearing 
it as a sort of additional trimming to 
every hat she has purchased since. 

Every one said at the time that she 
was “splendid.” So she was. ‘here 
can be no question of it. She said, sim- 
ply and clearly, that she did not for an 
instant believe the accusation made 
against her husband. She was in the 
court-room every day of his trial; she 
was in the prison every hour she was al- 
lowed to be there; she—by nature a 
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timid enough girl—had alone, 
unintroduced, bombarded the 
office-doors of the most fa- 
mous lawyer in the city, and 
had fairly forced him to un- 
dertake her young husband’s 
defense. 

She had listened to the most 
damaging evidence with a se- 
rene expression of entire un- 
belief that carried more con- 
viction to the jury’s mind than 
all the weight of facts piled 
up against the man. And 
when he was finally acquitted 
—as he was, to his own sur- 
prise, his lawyer’s and the 
public’s—every one said, and 
said truly, “that little wife of j 
his has edone it.” Women 
wrote her admiring: letters, so 
did men. There were para- 
graphs about her in the papers. The 
jurors wanted to shake her hand. The 
judge himself unbent a little. Every 
one talked of her martyrdom—the tor- 
ture that it must have been to a re- 
fined woman to endure such publicity, 
to a loving woman to endure such sus- 
pense. 

Jenny had been “splendid,” but she 
came out of the ordeal with a perma- 
nent taste for martyrdom. She had her 
next taste of it when her husband died. 
Again she was splendid. She bore up 
so bravely for his mother’s sake—with 
that sort of bearing up which adver- 
tises itself for exactly what it is a mile 
away. She controlled her own grief 
in an admirable manner that kept 
it constantly before every one else’s 
mind. She so seldom broke down in 
public—only often enough to let you 
know how much her “keeping up” the 
rest of the time must be costing her. She 
begged her friends and relatives not to 
abstain from anything on her account— 
and thereby forced them to abstain. 

But again everybody said that she 
was splendid, and kept on saying so 
until her husband’s oldest friend, who 
told her oftenest about her noble na- 
ture, married her and carried her and 
her wonderfulness into New England. 
There she has lived for ten years, and 





My friend Mariana. 


thither her sister, Mariana, goes to 
visit her, returning generally in the state 
I have described. 

“T can’t quite tell you how it was,” 
said Mariana to me. “I am sure that 
Jenny was glad + see me, yet I felt 
that every one w.s sympathizing with 
‘poor, little Mrs. Brown’ for having to 
entertain a guest when she didn’t want 
to. Of course, Jenny herself had set 
the time of my visit. But I felt that 
atmosphere. Indeed, once I heard some 
one saying to her: ‘Of course, I know 
you must love having your sister, Mrs. 
Brown, but if only it hadn’t been now, 
when you have so much on your mind!’ 
And all that she had on her mind, as 
far as I could see, was the fall preserv- 
ing. 

She answered very sweetly and pa- 
tiently—you know the tone—that in- 
deed she was never too much occupied 
to want to see her sister! I came near 
leaving that day; but it all seemed too 
silly. Even when the woman said: ‘Oh, 
we all know what en angel you are!’ I 
could scarcely make up my mind that 
Jenny was really giving that martyr im- 
pression—that willing, patient, even 
glad-to-be-a-martyr expression.” 

Mariana sighed in retrospect. I nod- 
ded. I knew Jenny’s gamut of expres- 
sions. 
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“Well, it was all just like that—the 
littlest things, but they weighed in the 
bulk! You know that I like getting up 
to my breakfast and fooling around the 
house in the morning. Jenny insisted— 
as a favor to me which she was glad 
to grant even at some little incon- 
venience to herself—that I should have 
breakfast in my room. ‘You are so 
tired, dear,’ she said, ‘after your win- 
ter’s work, you must let me take care 
of you; it’s no trouble at all—not a 
mite; if Norah minds the extra steps 
and the tray [ll just bring it to you my- 
self... Then, when I. fairly rammed it 
down her throat that I wanted to come 
down-stairs to breakfast, she made me 
feel that she would be ‘glad to have me 
if I truly felt like it,’ but that it was 
really an intrusion upon the few sacred 
mirutes she got each day with her hus- 
band. The baby and Bobbie are too lit- 
tle for anything but the nursery feeding 
yet. Well, of course, I breakfasted in 
bed! And I saw Robert looking at me 
as though he thought me a load upon 
his wife’s good nature, and I felt that 
the servants were pitying her. But she 
she fairly glowed with the sweet con- 
sciousness of self-sacrifice, de- 
spite my best endeavors to 
prove that she was sacrificing 
not herself, but me. 

“It was so with everything. 
They gave a tea for me—a 
form of amusement, if amuse- 
ment it can be called, which I 
detest. I begged her not to 
think of it, not to go to the 
silly trouble. But no, indeed, 
she was going to have her 
friends meet me, going to have 
me meet them, going to give 
an entertainment, ‘although, of 
course, she and Robert went 
in very little for that sort of 
thing.’ 

“IT saw Robert patting her 
cheek one evening, and heard 
him telling her not to tire her- 
self all out, even for the sake 
of the most famous sister in 
the universe. And, of course, 
she shook that pretty brown 
head of hers and said that he 
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was a bad boy—didn’t he know that she 
just loved doing things for her dear 
sister ? 

“T like the children, as you know— 
I like all children if they are not incon- 
ceivably ugly. Well, she wouldn’t let 
them ‘bother’ me. I could see some- 
times that I was separating her from 
them, but she was so cheerful and pa- 
tient about it! ‘Never mind, ducky 
dear,” she would say to the baby, ‘moth- 
er can play with yon all the rest of the 
year when she hasn't got a big, wonder- 
ful sister to play with. Shall we go to 
the lecture of that swami this afternoon, 
Mariana?’ I to go toa swami’s Iecture, 
after my years in New York! But that 
was always the way of it. Jenny was 
forever ostentatiously giving up the 
things she wanted to do, in order to 
do the things which I didn’t want to 
do—and always with that lovely air of 
being glad to sacrifice the dearest wish 
of her heart for her sister’s sake! © 

“If it had been just me,” pursued 
Mariana reflectively, and ungrammatic- 
ally, “I suppose I should finally have 
lost my temper and come away ‘mad,’ 
as we used to say when we were chil- 
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It was then that Jenny assumed the martyr’s crown. 
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“‘Never mind, ducky dear’, she would say.” 


dren. But it was so with every one 
else. She let me know how much read- 
ing of those awful motherhood books 
she felt obliged to do, on account of the 
children. ‘Of course I am glad to do it,’ 
she said. But, equally of course, it 
took time from all the other reading 
she would like to do; but then, ‘What 
are mothers for except to sacrifice them- 
selves for their children?’ 

“She used to do things for her Rob- 
ert, too, that I think his clerks or 
stenographers could have done quite as 
well or. better ; and afterward she would 
lie down on the couch with her eyes 
closed and a patient smile on her lips, 
and say that she did wish she were a 
little stronger so that she could be more 
to Robert in his work! And then he 
would come home and be, I could see, a 
little like myself—irritated at the use- 





lessness of it all, but forced 
into some kind of acknowledg- 
ment of it. ‘Poor little wom- 
an,’ he would say, ‘you sim- 
ply must not be allowed to 
overdo for the sake of your 
worthless husband. What will 
Mariana here think of me if 
she imagines I encourage you 
to tire yourself all out with 
what one of the men could do 
as well?’ But all that had no 
effect on Jenny, except to 
make her purr like a stroked 
kitten. 

“There was a church con- 
ference in the city while I was 
there. There were plenty of 
larger houses for the visiting 
clergymen to go, but Jenny 
must—with a patient hospital- 
ity!—invite two to stay the 
three days, with us. They 
came, and she used to look at 
me, fairly beseeching admira- 
tion. ‘The kitchen grumbles,’ 
she told me, ‘and, of course, I 
feel that we must give up our 
evening rubber while they are 
here, and Robert isn’t really 
a very churchy person. But 
I felt that I must ask them!’ 
I was never able to find out 
why. 

“When she could discover no other 
way in which to be a martyr and to in- 
duce the admiring populace—that was 
Robert and myself—to exclaim over her 
goodness, her patience, her self-sacri- 
fice, she would get herself a headache. 
Oh, yes, you can get yourself a head- 
ache, too! Just by thinking about it— 
and insist upon ‘keeping up’ in spite 
of it. As it would grow worse, she 
would retreat as far as the library 
lounge, and would lie there with her 
eyes closed and a set smile about her 
lips. If Robert and I whispered, she 
would beg us not to abstain from loud 
speech on her account. If we relapsed 
into books or magazines, she would 
beg us to go on talking as if she was 
not there; she could not bear, she said, 
to spoil our evening. 

“And then Robert would look at me 
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as though to ask if 
I had ever heard of 
such sheer heroism 
before? AndI, 
hypocrite that I 
was, instead of say- 
ing that Jenny was 
playing the posing 
little goose, would 
look back at him in 
the same way—as 
if she were the 
marvel of the ages, 
and the _= early 
Christians, with 
their fagots and 


lions, were mere “She would lie down on the couch with:her eyes 
closed.” 


trifles. I tell you” 
—Mariana sudden- 
ly brought the tale of her visit to an 
end—“I tell you I was glad to get back 
from that home of self-sacrifice and 
noble affection to plain, coarse, selfish 
people, like you, my dear!” 

I thanked Mariana as she deserved 
for the tribute, and then I fell to con- 
sidering the capacity for martyrdom as 
a household asset. 

Nothing, it seemed to me, could con- 
duce so little to domestic comfort as too 
avid a taste for the sacrificial role. If, 
by sad mischance, the would-be martyr 
found an assemblage of persons really 
willing to accept real sacrifices, she 
would certainly be fostering the most 
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abominable of hu- 
man qualities — 
selfishness 
—in them, did she 
play the constant 
part of abnegation. 

We all know 
multitudes of 
young men and 
women who are 
positively unfit for 
social intercourse 
because they have 
been bred by moth- 
ers who truly 
loved to sacrifice 
for them. If, on 
the other hand, a 
would-be martyr 
finds her lot cast with ordinary persons, 
who have the ordinary, civilized taste 
for being themselves decent and helpful, 
she must degenerate into either a 
poseuse or a nuisance in the pursuit of 
her ambition. 

It’s a very fine thing, the heroic qual- 
ity, the utterly unselfish quality. But 
after hearing my friend Mariana’s 
story, it seemed to me, like many an- 
other fine thing, better laid away in lav- 
ender during the greater part of the do- 
mestic year, and taken out only often 
enough to testify to its possession and 
to guard against the dangers of moth 
and mold. 
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A BUNCH OF ANIMALS. 


i i HE boarding-house mistress was at a loss what to do. She had only started 

in business a few weeks, and here were her boarders running to her with all 
sorts of tales about the things they found in the house. One had been startled 
by a mouse. Another was sure she had seen a centipede in the bath, while here 
was still another running screaming down the stairs, saying that she knew she 


had been bitten in the toe last night by a rat. 


“T don’t know what to do, missy,” said the old lady. ‘Here’s Miss 
comes to me with a tale about a mouse, and then Miss 
a centipede, and now you come saying that—— 





says she has seen 
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“Yes, but, my dear woman,” interrupted the last comer, “why on earth don’t 


you keep your animals together ?” 
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F the Susie McCone 
Hadn't struck on a stone 
And sunk in the midst of the African sea, 
Our voyage would of been 
Just as smooth and serene 
As any old trip on a ship ought to be. 


Sing limber the kitten-sail, batter the gunnel, 
Rescue the cabin-boy out 0 the funnel! 
Nothing remains on that tropical zone 
Savin’ the mast o’ the Susie McCone. 


If Capting Van Heft 
Had of knowed right from left, 
Had had sense enough to come in when it rains, 
Had knowed East from West, 
He’d ’a’ stood with the best, 
A maritime wonder for coolness and bites: 


Sing salvage the cucumbers off o’ the table, 
Whistle the cook to come down from the gable ; 
Since Noah’s Ark there was never yet known 
Such a proud ship as the Susie McCone. 
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If me and the cook 
And the crew had but took 
Some lessons in swimmin’ before we was drowned, 
We might of all swum 
Forty days till we come 
To some cozy ‘harbor on African ground. 


_ Sing call up the barber to polish the compass, 
Look up the mate, for he’s raisin’ a rumpus! 
Any good ship, if you'd leave ’er alone, 
Might ’a’ been safe as the Susie McCone. 





If I’d ’a’ had luck 
When our vessel she struck, 
And hadn’t been et by a hammer-head shark, 
I might ’a’ been here 
With the friends | love dear 
To tell o’ the fate of our ill-fated bark. 


Sing pull up the anchor and scrape off the paint, 
Some ships is lucky and other ships ain’t. 

Ours was a hoodoo—ana if I'd have known, 

I'd ’a fought shy o’ the Susie McGone. 
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ROFESSOR MEIGS was stout, 
middle-aged and retiring. His 
specialty was paleontology, and 

what he didn’t know about six-toed 
horses and flying reptiles and that sort 
of thing was the part that hasn’t yet 
been dug up. So engrossed in this 
study was he that he practically lived 
in the reptilian age, oniy rarely de- 
scending so far as the tertiary period, 
and never coming really in contact with 
the quaternary era and modern life. 

It follows of course that he was very 
highly valued by his university. He 
was of no mortal use in a faculty coun- 
cil, where he was likely to sit stolidly 
and muse on Eocene shell-fish; and his 
lectures put even the chosen few who 
elected his courses to sleep. But the 
name Augustus Xenophon Meigs, Ph. 
D., D. Se, &c., &c., added untold 
weight to the catalogue, and his book 
called “The Upper Silurian Trilobites,” 
or something like that, was the recog- 
nized authority. He was a great man 
with any quantity of uncommon sense 
and not an ounce of the ordinary horse 
variety. | 

On a morning in the latter part of 
May, Professor Meigs was walking 
along High Street in what for him was 
an uncommonly hilarious mood. The 
reason was distinct enough, being noth- 
ing less than a check for seven hundred 
and fifty dollars which he had that day 
received, out of the clouds as it were, 
a long-forgotten uncle having died and 
left him this legacy. 

He was considering whether he 


should invest the money in a pleasure 
trip to Europe or on a fossil-hunting 
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expedition to the Bad Lands, when he 
encountered his colleague, Professor 
Chisolm, in his motor-car. Professor 
Chisolm by some oversight of fate was 
possessed of an income which made 
his professorial salary seem like pin- 
money for his wife. His car was a 
very neat little machine, a thirty horse- 
power runabout, capable of making fif- 
ty miles an hour. He drew up at the 
curb and hailed Professor Meigs. 

“Come take a ride, Meigs,” he said. 

Now Professor Meigs had never rid- 
den in a motor-car. When his paleo- 
zoic mind had taken cognizance of their 
existence at all it was with a shade of 
disapproval. They were entirely too 
modern for his sympathies. Accord- 
ingly he now held back. 

“Oh, come on,” cried Chisolm. “It'll 
do you good. You stay indoors too 
-much.” 

Perhaps if the truth were known 
Professor Meigs with seven hundred 
and fifty dollars to his credit in the 
bank did not feel much like work that 
morning. At any rate Chisolm ulti- 
mately prevailed. For an hour Meigs 
would ride, since his friend evidently 
desired it, but he must be back at the 
end of that time, and with this agree- 
ment he donned the goggles Chisolm 
held out to him and took his seat in 
the car. 

Once out on the road, with the wind 
singing past their ears and the motor 
turning off forty miles an hour with the 
ease of a transcontinental express, even 
Meigs found it impossible to concen- 
trate his mind on either the delights.of 
Europe or the reptilian horrors of 
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paleontology ; and somewhat against his 
will and better judgment descended to 
luxurious enjoyment of the present. 

They had made a run of something 
more than twenty miles, when Chisolm 
turned the car and started back, mind- 
ful of his agreement to return Meigs in 
an hour. A mile or two on the back 
track he detected something wrong in 
the smooth action of the motor. It 
was such an_ infinitesimal something 
that it made no difference in her speed 
or power, but Chisolm was one of those 
unfortunate motorists who can get no 
pleasure unless their machine is in ab- 
solutely perfect order. 

Accordingly he stopped the car by 
releasing the clutch, and climbed out 
to investigate. The motor continued to 
run, and Chisolm squatted beside the 
forward wheel with his ear close to 
the hood, listening for the tiny “clack” 
which had disturbed him. It was not 
apparent now, and without looking up 
he called to the professor: 

“Push that spark-lever forward, will 
you, Meigs?” 

Now the eminent authority on the 
silurian trilobites had no more idea 
what a spark-lever was than would a 
new-born babe. He looked helplessly 
toward Chisolm. The latter’s head was 
turned away as he listened intently to 
the whirring of the machinery. Meigs 
fancied that something terrible was 
about to happen. Perhaps the thing 
was going to explode, and only the in- 
stant pushing forward of the “spark- 
lever” could avert catastrophe. 

Accordingly he looked eagerly for 


- anything which might be called a lever: 


The little affair on the steering-wheel 
wholly escaped his eye, which however 
caught gladly the sight of the large 
brass handle projecting beside the 
driver’s seat. This undoubtedly was 
the thing Chisolm meant. No other 
contrivance which could be called a 
lever appearing, he reached over with 
anxious haste and—jammed in the 
clutch. 

Chisolm narrowly escaped. He ad- 
mitted later in private that he deserved 
death for making such a request of 
such a man. As the car sprang for- 
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ward the hub of the wheel took him in 
the bend of the leg and pitched him 
spinning in the ditch. By the time he 
could gather himself up the machine 


was fifty yards away. He started in 
pursuit and instantly ascertained that 
his leg was damaged beyond the possi- 
bility of anything but a slow and pain- 
ful walk. 

With this discovery our interest in 
Professor Chisolm ceases. Henceforth 
the point of action centers on Professor 
Meigs. 

The forward lurch of the machine 
as the clutch took hold had the effect 
of paralyzing the mind of the master 
of paleontology. For an instant he 
thought the anticipated catastrophe had 
arrived. He did not observe Professor 
Chisolm’s hurried exit from the road, 
and it was some seconds before he 
awoke to his awful situation. 

Meanwhile the car gathered way, 
and when Professor Meigs’ groping 
mind finally laid hold of realities, she 
was bowling merrily along with the 
cheerful hum of well-lubricated ma- 
chinery and heading almost impercepti- 
bly but none the less surely toward the 
right-hand ditch. 

Now in boyhood the professor had 
at one time owned a boat. He there- 
fore recognized the wheel of the motor- 
car as the steering contrivance. Goaded 
by the absolute necessity of action, he 
gingerly transferred himself to the 
driver’s position and laid shaking 
hands on the wheel. So far every- 
thing was lovely, but here experience 
failed him. 

Summoning all his resolution he 
twisted the wheel to the right, which 
as every yachtsman knows is the way 
to turn a boat to the left. Not so, 
however, with a motor-car, and the ma- 
chine beneath the professor instantly 
made for the right-hand ditch with 
horrifying celerity. 

Desperately he rolled the wheel to 
port, and even as the front tires grazed 
the edge of the ditch the car responded 
and returned to the highway. With 
spark retarded she was now making 
perhaps twenty miles an hour, but to 
the anguished professor her flight 
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seemed as precipitous as that of a bul- 
let from a gun. 

When he finally got her straightened 
out in the middle of the road, after nu- 
merous and almost despairing attempts, 
he breathed a sigh that seemed to rise 
from unplumbed depths and be expres- 
sive at once of satisfaction over this 
initial success and of the most profound 
despair concerning the ultimate out- 
come. 

Imagine his predicament. One of his 
pet silurian trilobites—whatever they 


rs 


are—would not have been more out of 
place. Here was a mind trained since 
youth to the formulation of ideas along 
the single line of the organic remains 
to be found in the various strata of the 
earth crust, now suddenly called upon 
to solve the problem of stopping a 
twentieth century, petrol motor-car. It 
was like asking an Andaman Islander 
for a synopsis of Hegel’s philosophy, 
or requiring an average citizen to give 
on the spur of the moment a correct 
list of the Presidents of the United 
States, 

True, the problem was simplicity it- 


self. A solitary minim of common- 
sense would have told him that if 
pushing a lever forward started the ma- 
chine, pulling said lever back would 
stop it. But common sense was Pro- 
fessor Meigs’ absent member. 

For some time his whole mental ac- 
tivity, working at fever-heat, was ab- 
sorbed in keeping the machine in the 
middle of the road. After a mile or 
two, however, he attained sufficient 
proficiency in the art of steering to ven- 
ture now and then to turn his gaze on 





The hub of the wheel took him in the bend of the leg and pitched him spinning in the ditch. 


nearer objects. He discovered two 
levers to his right, three pedals at his 
feet, and a small brass lever close to 
his hand on the wheel. 

This last, owing to its conspicuous 
position, he judged to be most impor- 
tant and dangerous. With the utmost 
care he avoided touching it. As he 
was considering these matters the car 
struck a sandy bit of road and the front 
wheels slewed wickedly, wrenching the 
wheel in his hands. Agitated beyond 
conscious thought, the professor flung 
out his left foot for a better brace as 
he labored with the twisting wheel. 
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Instantly there broke forth close be- 
neath and below him a horrid wail 
that rose to a shriek of dolor, died to 
a groan and anon rose again. The 
professor’s nerves were cocked and 
primed, and with the first wild note of 
his own siren he jumped like a scorched 
cat. In so doing his thumb came in 
contact with that little lever on the 
wheel and shoved it a notch or two 
forward. Unwittingly he .had now 
obeyed Professor Chisolm’s command 
and advanced the spark. He did not 
notice the occurrence, but what he did 
notice was an immediate acceleration 
in the car’s motion. 

Meanwhile the siren wailed and 
wailed, rose and fell, shrieked and 
groaned, howling his situation over hill 
and dale, for it was some minutes be- 
fore he discovered the connection be- 
tween the lugubrious sound and _ his 
own toe. 

The car was now traveling close to 
thirty miles an hour, and the professor 
felt that he was riding on the whirl- 
wind. 

Luckily the road ran straight for 
miles, and despite the increased speed 
he found it not difficult to keep the 
machine in its course. Somewhat re- 


assured after a time, he fell to con-: 


sidering his condition. To jump was 
obviously suicidal. He recalled that 
runaway horses were sometimes 
stopped by heading them into a fence. 
Should he try this method with the 
ramping Titan beneath him? A glance 
at the rail fence beside the road an- 
swered that question. No fence yet 
Suilt would stop this creature for a 
moment. There seemed nothing to do 
but sit still and keep the thing in the 
road till it stopped of its own accord. 
He realized that he might strike New 
Orleans or Boston before this hap- 
pened, but there scemed nothing else. 
to do. 

Presently the car topped a hill, and 
before him the professor saw a long 
straight stretch of road descending at 
what seemed a fearful gradient to the 
river and the bridge. Horror of hor- 
rors! Suppose the draw was open? 


Down the long hill the machine dropped 
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like a lead weight from a balloon while 

he clutched the wheel with aching fin- 

gers and struggled to hold her true. 
She shied like a wild horse, vicious- 


ly, and without apparent cause. Only 
by nerve-racking vigilance could he 
keep her from climbing the clay banks 
on either hand. Despair cankered his 
soul. The narrow approaches of the 
bridge grew momently nearer, and to 
the perspiring professor it seemed an 
impossible feat to guide this plunging 
projectile between the flanking railings. 
The thing seemed not within reason, 
No car could pass through such a 
space. 

But the debouches of the bride wi- 
dened as he neared, and when he ar- 
rived the car sprang between them with 
ample space on either side, and with the 
utmost ease he shot her out on the rat- 
tling planks of the bridge. 

Near the middle was the draw, and 
by, the mercy of Heaven, closed. A 
sign admonished all vehicles to move 
slowly across this span, but the pro- 
fessor had no slowness at his command. 
The car struck the draw with a thump 
that made it teeter on its center, and 
the draw-tender rushed from his shan- 
ty waving a green flag. He saved his 
life by leaping the railing to the foot- 
path, for by some unconscious act of 
cerebration the professor’s hand fol- 
lowed his eye and he guided the ma- 
chine straight at the man. 

“T’ll take your number,” yelled the 
latter as the car shot past, and the pro- 
fessor heard him with catisfaction. If 
Chisolm got in trouble over this it 
would serve him right. 

Meanwhile the car had cleared the 
bridge in a stupendous bound and was 
racing toward a right-angled turn in 
the road. Everything was forgotten 
in the awful question whether or not 
he could round it successfully. He 
braced himself for the ordeal, and in 
his agitation wrenched the wheel too 
soon. The car shot up the slight bank, 
struck a fence on the corner, and tear- 
ing irresistibly forward, ripped up some 
fifty feet of pickets before he could 
turn her again toward the road. The 
pointed palings filled the air, and to the 
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professor seemed coming his way like 
so many javelins. He escaped un- 
touched, however, and regained the 
road after a dizzying plunge in the 
ditch. 

Half a mile farther a covered wagon 
loomed suddenly ahead. The profes- 
sor shouted at top-lung, and of course 
his voice was swept away behind him in 
useless, vapid sound. The wagon stol- 
lidly held the middle of the road, and 


rified professor removed his foot as 
though the pedal had been hot. 

The distance between the vehicles les- 
sened appallingly. Something must be 
done. He glanced down. One of those 
pedals controlled the siren. Which, 
was the question. Gingerly he tried the 
second. The siren remained mute, but 
a fearful grating sound broke out be- 
neath and behind him. He had ap- 
plied the brakes without releasing the 





Desperately he rolled the wheel to port. 


there was not room to pass on either 
side had he possessed the skill for such 
a nice calculation of hubs. 

In this awful moment the secret of 
the siren, discovered earlier in the mad 
flight, recurred to him. Without look- 
ing down he jammed his foot hard on 
the pedal. Unfortunately there hap- 
pened to be three pedals, and the one 
his foot struck was the throttle. With 
a full head of gasoline the machine 
fairly leaped into the air, and the ter- 


clutch. The car’s speed slackened, but 
with such a thrashing and pounding 
of its vital parts as seemed to threaten 
instant dissolution into jagged bits of 
iron for which he would prove a most 
inviting target. 

His fears diverted by this new men- 
ace, he released the pedal with alac- 
rity. The grating ceased and the car 
quickly regained its former speed. It 
approached its unsuspecting victim as 
a lion stalks his prey. Another minute 
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and wagon, horse and driver would be 
hurled in devastating ruin in the 
ditch. 

But the professor was learning, and 
without much delay he planted a sub- 
stantial foot on the third pedal, and 
the response of the siren was a shat- 
tering, deafening shriek. It galvanized 
the horse ahead, and he got off the 
road of his own accord. In his relief 
the professor forgot to remove his foot, 
and as the horrible sound persisted the 
animal made frantic endeavors to climb 
a rail fence. 

A red-faced farmer raved alternately 
at the horse and the professor as the 
machine surged past, and again the un- 
lucky driver hoped his victit.. would 
take his number. 

Things went smoothly after that for 
some miles, and Professor Meigs tabu- 
lated in his memory the results of the 
recent experiments. First pedal—more 
speed. Second pedal—retarded motion, 
but sounds of imminent disruption. 
Third pedal—horn. The fact that he 
knew so much filled him with a cer- 
tain fearful elation. 

So far as he could see there were 
but three things now that he had not 
tried; the two long levers at his side, 
and the little one on the wheel. One 
of the long ones had produced his pres- 
ent predicament, and he was afraid to 
touch it again. The other controlled 
the reverse, but of course he did not 
know it. He put a hand on this second 
lever and tried gently to move it, but 
it seemed locked, as indeed it was till 
the forward clutch had been released. 

The only remaining thing was that 
conspicuous and therefore probably 
dangerous little brass lever on the 
wheel. He was considering the ad- 
visability of risking sudden death by 
manipulating it, when he became aware 
that he was approaching a town. The 
first evidence of this was a huge red 
and white sign beside the road admon- 
ishing the traveler that the automobile 
speed law would be strictly enforced 
within the limits of said village. 

The lettering was large, the word- 
ing concise, and the professor had no 
difficulty in reading it. For the first 
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time since the ride began a _ smile 
touched his lips. He had no idea what 
the law was, but he had a very certain 
idea that he was breaking it. The 
point was, how were they going to en- 
force it? ’ 

By taking his number? Good! By 
arresting him? Better yet, since it 
presupposed the stopping of the ma- 
chine. With rare presence of mind he 
turned on his terrible siren, and raged 
into that village at thirty miles an 
hour. 

All the dogs and all the children 
hailed him gladly, answering the bel- 
lows of his horn. Once a perspiring 
gentleman in his shirt-sleeves rushed 
out in front of the machiné waving 
his hand like one in authority and dis- 
playing a glittering nickle-plated shield 
attached to his left suspender. As the 
machine neared he leaped to the safety 
of the sidewalk. 

“Stop!” he yelled. 

Sadly the professor shook his head 
and left him fuming. In the center of 
the village he executed a double turn, 
first to the right and then to the left, 
with a dexterity which surprised him, 
and he was instantly frozen with hor- 
ror. Two hundred yards away a 
freight-train stood solidly across the 
road. 

There is something absolutely final 
about a freight-train blocking a public 
highway. The occurrence is exaspera- 
ting enough when you have your vehicle 
under complete control. The train may 
move the next minute and it may stand 
still for half an hour. Whatever it does 
it is sufficient unto itself. You cannot 
butt it out of the road, and usually you 
cannot circumvent it in any way. It 
is a law unto itself, and you await its 
pleasure. 

Consider, then, the situation of the 
professor; two hundred yards away, 
moving at something like thirty miles 
an hour, and unable to stop! He rose 
to jump, and as he did so the train 
started with a jangling of couplings and 
a bumping of box cars. The caboose 
appeared in leisurely progression across 
the field of vision, and the machine 
scraped past, so close he might have 
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touched the brakeman gaping on the 
rear platform. 

Limp with the reaction from that 
tense moment the professor lapsed in 
his seat behind the wheel, and was only 
roused by the appearance of another 
machine coming swiftly toward him. 
Promptly he took to the ditch. There 
was a rush of conflicting air-currents 
as the cars passed, and instantly he was 
plunged in a blinding cloud of dust. 

It was a trying experience. Un- 
able to see and guessing at the road, he 
could only hold the wheel motionless 
and wait for light. The cloud thinned 
quickly and he breathed again. He was 
still on the road; and after that experi- 
ence, guiding the car in open sunlight 
seemed an easy task. 

It was perhaps ten minutes after this 
encounter that a great white light broke 
on the paleontologically clouded mind 
of Professor Meigs. 

“Oh, he-l-l-1!” he said slowly and 
impressively. 

It had at last dawned on him that re- 
versing the process of starting the ma- 
chine ought, by all the rules of logic, 
to stop it. He grasped the lever that 
had been his undoing. It worked hard, 
and his first tentative pull did not re- 
lease it. He thrust out his foot for a 
brace and by great good fortune it fell 
upon the second pedal. 

With a heave the professor pulled 
back the lever, thereby releasing the 
clutch, and at the same time the thrust 
of his foot applied the brakes. The 
car jarred to a full stop within two 
lengths. 

For some seconds the professor could 
not believe his senses. One instant he 
had been traveling like the wind; the 
next he was standing still. Then for 
a time he feared either to release his 
hold on the lever or to raise his foot 
from the pedal. Slowly he exe- 
cuted these maneuvers, ready on the 
instant to apply his suddenly acquired 
control if the creature showed any 
signs of further motion. 

None appearing, he rose hastily and 
alighted, staggered to the side of the 
road and sat down heavily. The motor 
whirred on, and he eyed the machine 


as though expecting it at any moment 
to make off by itself. Presently he 
found a tree, arranged his back com- 
fortably against it and closed his eyes. 

Just what went on in the professor’s 
scientifically trained mind cannot be 
set down. Enough, that at the end of 
ten minutes he arose, and walked vali- 
antly to the machine. With minute 
particularity he went over the levers 
and pedals, enumerating aloud the at- 
tributes of each so far as he had learned 
them. 

“At least I can stop it,” he said 

finally, and forthwith climbed in and 
looked about him. 
- He was in the midst of a straggling 
village, the streets of which were main- 
ly flanked by vacant lots. Across these 
open vistas the professor was able to 
see his way to what he had in view. 
Carefully he shoved the lever at his 
side. There was no sudden jamming 
of it forward as far as it would go, 
as in the case which had produced the 
disaster, and the result was that the 
low-speed gear was enmeshed instead 
of the high, and the car started slowly 
forward. 

The professor was delighted. The 
machine crawled along at the gait of 
a shambling horse, and the professor 
grasped the wheel with a triumphant 
smile. At the first corner he turned to 
the right, and by continuing to turn 
to the right, presently came out on the 
main road once more and headed back 
upon his trail. 

For a time he was quite satisfied 
with the shambling horse gait, but with 
the straight road before him, he pres- 
ently began to chafe at his speed. He 
tried pushing down the pedal which 
had given more speed before, but this 
time it did not respond. 

Next he glanced at the lever. Per- 
haps he had not pushed it far enough. 
Accordingly he gave it another shove, 
and as the high-speed gear took hold 
the car gathered way with a rush. 

“I can stop it any time,” said the 
professor, with the air of a small boy 
playing with fire. 

A little farther on, doubts beginning 
to assail him, he did stop it just to sat- 
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THE PROFESSOR’S AWAKENING 





The car had cleared the bridge in one stupendous bound. 


isfy himself that he could. With that 
all hesitation ended, and -he drove her 
along at the best pace he dared, even 
venturing to press the throttle now and 
then on straight stretches of road. 

Ten miles back he came upon Pro- 
fessor Chisolm wearily limping along 
and examining every rod of the way 
for trace of his wrecked machine and 
mangled colleague. As the car came 
to a handsome stop abreast of him, his 
mouth opened in amazement and then 
closed in anger. 

“T didn’t know you could run it,” 
he growled. “Why didn’t you come 
back sooner ?” 

“I came back as ‘soon as I learned 
how,” said Meigs mildly. 

He surrendered the wheel to Chisolm, 
who turned the car round—Meigs 


watching every motion intently—and 
they started back. 

“Tt isn’t as difficult as it looks, is it?” 
said Meigs presently. 

“What?” asked Chisolm shortly, his 
leg hurting him. 


“Running it,” said Meigs. “But 
what’s this little lever for?” 

“Spark control,’ answered Chisolm. 

“How does it work?” 

“Push it forward to increase your 
speed and pull it back to decrease it.” 

“T believe that’s the only thing I 
didn’t find out. No, I didn’t discover 
how to back it, either.” 

Chisolm looked at him in puzzled 
surprise. 

“Do you mean to say you found out 
how to run it by yourself?” he de- 
manded. 

“Well,” said Professor Meigs, “I 
had to. It ran away with me, and I 
had to find out how to stop it.” 

“How far did you go?” 

“Within five miles of town.” 

“And then turned around and came 
back ?” 

“T went round a block to turn it.” 

Chisolm was silent for a. moment. 

“I beg your pardon, Meigs, for be- 
ing so short back there,” he ‘said then. 
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“I didn’t understand. It took me a 
week with a man sitting beside me. I 
don’t see how you did it.” 

As they drove into° town Meigs 
roused from a reverie which may have 
had to do with prehistoric mammals 
and may not. 

“How much does one of these things 
cost?” he asked. 

“T paid twelve hundred for this one,” 
said Chisolm. “I’m thinking of getting 
another. If you want to buy a machine 
I'll sell this one cheap. The engine’s 
in good order and I’ve just put on two 
new tires.” 


“I’m afraid they’re too expensive for — 


me,” said Meigs. “I didn’t know they 
cost so much.” » 

“Well, I tell you what Fl do,” said 
€hisolm. “It’s practically as good as 
new, but you can have it for seven 
hundred and fifty. And it’s really a 
bargain at that price.” 


“T could pay that,” said Meigs weak- 
ly. “I suppose my health would be bet- 
ter if I got out more.” 

“No doubt about it,” cried Chisolm. 
“It’s really wonderful how much bet- 
ter work a man can do if he gets out- 
doors regularly. I’ve proved that.” 

They pulled up at Professor Meigs’ 
door. 

“What do you say?” asked Chisolm 
as his colleague alighted. 

For a moment Meigs hesitated, 
looking at the machine before him, pal- 
pitating like a live thing. After all 
he didn’t care much about a trip to 
Europe, and if he requested it the uni- 
versity would pay for the expedition 
to the Bad Lands. Then there was 
the question of his health. And it was 
a bargain, for Chisolm said so. 

“T think I'll take it,” he said. “T’ll 
give you a check to-morrow.” And he 
entered his house to repent at leisure. 


. Se 
The Runaway Road 


ROUND the mountainside it wound, 
We called it the “runaway road” ; 
Till lost in the mists that the hilltop crowned 
It vanished—our runaway road. 
Oh, the visions we’d dream, and the journeys we’d plan 
For those bold brave days, when from boy to man 


We'd change. 


How we'd ride from our village clan 


To follow our runaway road! 


It seemed to stretch with its long white length, 
This fanciful runaway road; 
Like some snaky monster, to tempt our strength 
To climb it—our runaway road. 
It stood as the portal to worlds unknown, 
As the gateway by which we’d come to our own— 
The way to the world, when to men we were grown, 
Was the way of the runaway road. 


O vanishing trail of heart’s desire, 
You still are a runaway road! 
Yet we follow along with hearts afire 
With hope—on life’s runaway road. 
For the longer we climb, and the harder we try, 
Through smiles that are sunny, or tears when we sigh, 
We never may win to its end, you or I, 
For life is a runaway road. 


Ratpu D. NICHOLLS. 























The Flying-machine in Fact and in 
Fancy. 


Too much importance seems to be at- 
tached to the performances at the aerial 
regatta which was held in St. Louis in 
the fall. The competition for the Ben- 
nett Cup was merely a contest of dis- 
tance flight, and the winner failed by 
a great deal to equal the record of 
eleven hundred and fifty miles, made 
Mere sailing 


by John Wise in 1859. 
in an air-current, without any particu- 
lar destination in view, is an achieve- 


comparatively little conse- 
The man who shall navigate 


ment of 
quence. 


an air-ship fifty miles against a strong 
wind will have accomplished far more 
than if he had drifted across the At- 
lantic. The directed flight of thirty- 
two miles, with reversals and diversions, 
of the British war-balloon, Nulli Secun- 
dus, was a matter of more moment 
than any other aerial excursion up to 
the present time. 

The recent prominence of aeronaut- 
ical affairs has excited afresh the fan- 
ciful discussions of “the time when we 
shall fly.” A New Yorker of wealth, 
with a hankering after novelty, pur- 
chased the Pommern, and, accompanied 





THE BRITISH WAR OFFICE AIRSHIP, ‘‘NULLI SECUNDUS” 
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THE ‘‘INITIAL,” 


Which is one of the finest and best known American balloons. 


a splendid record of successful flights. 


by his wife, started in her—the way- 
wardness of balloons would seem to es- 
tablish their sex—from Philadelphia to 
Boston, fetching up in the Bronx. And 
no doubt thousands of persons saw in 
the incident the inception of the tour- 
ing sky-yacht. 

We are not going to fly, except in the 
imagination of novelists and newspaper 
space writers; or unless, in the course 
of 2 further evolution, we develop the 
wings which are piously believed to be 
our future portion. There are, fortu- 





nately, many potent reasons why 
aerial locomotion can never be- 
come general. Were it other- 
wise, we should not need to spec- 
ulate on the manner of the end 
of the human race, and Ma- 
caulay’s New Zealander might be 
depicted paddling his canoe 
through space and gazing down 
sadly upon a world strewn with 
the wrecks of air-craft and the 
bleached bones of the victims of 
accidents. The reckless and in- 
capable automobolist bids fair to 
make life a perpetual terror to 
the dwellers in cities; but think 
of the fearful traffic among the 
clouds on a dark night, if air- 
ships should ever become as com- 
mon as motor-cars! Fortunately 
—let it be said again and with 
emphasis—there is no prospect 
of such weird consummation to 
our experiments in aerial naviga- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, the prog- 
ress in the “conquest of the air” 
so far attained has served to con- 
vince scientists that the limita- 
tions are even greater than they 
were formerly supposed to be. 
As commercial factors, nothing 
is to be looked for from balloons 
or air-ships. The Patrie cost 
$60,000, and neither much _ in- 
crease in economy of manufac- 
ture nor in carrying capacity can 
be expected. As an expensive 
sport, aerial navigation may 
come into vogue for a while, but 
even blasé millionaires will not 
long find pleasure in a pastime 
which is sure to include in its dangers 
that of being ingloriously potted by a 
crank. One of the participants in the 
Bennett race was twice fired at. 

The first practical application of aero- 
locomotion—and the only one at present 
in sight—will be to the art of war. 
Dirigible balloons and flying-machines 
will be used in scouting and carrying 
despatches over land and water. They 
will serve to direct artillery-fire with 
the aid of wireless telegraphy. Their 
offensive operations will necessarily be 
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restricted, but may be luckily decisive 
on occasion, as when an explosive is 
dropped into the midst of an army staff 
or onto the deck of a battle-ship. 


The Boston Beauty Who Bewitched 
the Britons. 


At Wellesley, the discerning ones pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for Gordon 
Walker, the girl of queenly carriage 
and classic beauty, whose dancing was 
the poetry of motion. After leaving 
college, she figured with success in pri- 
vate entertainments as a Greek 
dancer and harpist. Three 
years ago she deter- 
mined to seek a wider 
field for the exer- 
cise of her talents 
and went to 
London, with 
an introduction 
to Ambassa- 
dor Choate. 
This, 
courses 
proved an ef- 
fective “open- 
sesame” to the 
best houses in 
the Sritish 
metropolis. Her 
first chance came 
in the drawing-room 
of Baroness Batter- 
sea’s mansion at 
Marble Arch, in the 
row that contains the 
old residence of the 
Iron Duke, the win- 
dows of which were smashed by the 
mob in the Chartist riots. Miss Walker 
was invited by the baroness to entertain 
a company of distinguished guests, and 
the fact that the hostess is a daughter 
of the powerful family of Rothschild 
no doubt contributed largely to the 
clever débutante’s subsequent success. 

Gordon Walker has more than her 
dancing and harp-playing to rely upon. 
She sings sweetly, recites with verve 
and humor, and, withal, is gifted with 
wit and imagination. She made a de- 
cided hit with London society, and be- 
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MISS GORDON WALKER, 


A Boston beauty who has charmed Londoners with 
her drawing-room entertainments. 
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came more in request as a drawing- 
room entertainer than any one since 
Corny Grain. This success was fol- 
lowed by a popular triumph when she 
appeared at Terry’s in a mélange of re- 
fined song, story and dance. 

Miss Walker is now playing a com- 
edy part at the Haymarket, which she 
will leave on her approaching marriage 
to an Englishman of fortune. 


Foregoing Football or a Fortune. 


One of the most remarkable women 
of her generation recently died at the 
Friends’ Home in Germantown. 
Miss Jeanes inherited vast 
wealth, and lived during 
her entire life as fru- 
gally and simply 
as a_ seamstress. 
Quaker by birth 
and_ Buddhist 
by belief, she 
displayed ex- 
traordi- 
nary mental 
power com- 
bined with 
pronounced 
eccentric- 
ity. Her bene- 
factions were 
extensive, and in- 
cluded one million 
dollars devoted to 
the advancement of 
the negroes of Amer- 
ica. She had willed 
a large sum to the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania, but reading 
an account of one of its football-games, 
she expressed disgust with men ‘who 
practised war in times of peace,” and 
canceled the contemplated bequest. 
Keen was the merriment of the U. of 
P. men when it transpired that Miss 
Jeanes had left property, said to be 
valued at between two and three mil- 
lions, to Swarthmore College, on condi- 
tion that that institution should forever 
forswear football. The irony of the sit- 
uation lies in the fact that Swarthmore 
has in late years striven harder than 
any other college for advancement in 
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athletics, and is more proud of its suc- 
cess in that direction than in any other. 

The board of managers is between 
Scylla and Charybdis. If it declines the 
bequest, it discourages prospective 
benefactors and foregoes the oppor- 
tunity of converting the college into a 
university. On the other hand, if it 
accepts the legacy, the halls will be 
emptied, for even the co-eds threaten 
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tion for virility. He is of the type of 
muscular Christianity of which Charles 
Kingsley was an early exponent, -and 
Doctor Rainsford is a contemporary ex- 
ample. 

When the Bishop of London mounted 
a cracker-box in Penn Square to speak 
to the Philadelphia business men, as he 
did to the New York brokers in Wall 
Street, many were struck with the easy 














PARISH HALL, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


to desert in case the pigskin is banished 
from the campus. It is generally be- 
lieved that the decision will be in favor 
of football. 


A Brainy and Brawny Bishop. 


Our own Bishop Potter said of the 
genial metropolitan who lately visited 
us: “They have sent us bishops before. 
Thank the Lord, this time they have 
sent us a man!” It did not need his 
defeat of our athletic President at ten- 
nis to establish Bishop Ingram’s reputa- 


manner in which he assumed the role 
of street preacher. As a matter of fact, 
he had played the part many a time be- 
fore, though with very different au- 
diences. Bishop Ingram began his min- 
*sterial career as a settlement-worker in 
the East-End of London, where outdoor 
preaching was quite en régle and, in- 
deed, more effective than pulpit deliv- 
ery. During the past twenty years he 
has worked with the poor—with is the 
right word—as the head of Oxford 
House, Rector of Bethnal Green, Dean 
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BISHOP INGRAM, OF LONDON, 
An exponent of ‘muscular christianity.” 


of Spitalfields and Bishop of Stepney. 
His only clubs to-day are the Oxford 
House and the University Working 
Men’s, unless the boxing-club he insti- 
tuted years ago still exists. This was 
started for the purpose of teaching his 
rough parishioners to fight fair, when 
they had to fight. Incidentally, it had 
the effect of gaining their profound re- 
spect for himself, when they learned 
that he could lick the brawniest of them. 


John Barrett, Diplomat. 


The new director of the Bureau of 
American Republics has probably had a 
wider experience of foreign countries 
than any other man in our diplomatic 
service of his years—he has just cele- 
brated his forty-first birthday anniver- 
sary. John Barrett has represented the 
Government of the United States in 
Siam, Korea, China, Japan, India, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Mexico and Argentine. 
It goes without saying that he is ex- 
ceptionally qualified to fill the position 
for which he was recently chosen. 

The Bureau of American Republics 
is in many respects a unique organiza- 





JOHN BARRETT, DIPLOMAT, 


Recently appointed to the d'rectorship of the Bureau of 
American Republics. 


tion. It is not, as is generally supposed, 
a branch of the United States Govern- 
ment, but an office maintained and con- 
trolled jointly by the several republics 
of the Americas. The expense of con- 
ducting the bureau is borne by the vari- 
ous countries represented, pro rata ac- 
cording to their respective populations. 
The diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington of the republics in question, con- 
stitute a board, presided over by our 
own Secretary of State, which controls 
the bureau and appoints the director. 

In the latter part of November, the 
bureau was the scene of a peace con- 
ference of the Central American repub- 
lics, which developed a political sensa- 
tion. Just as the conference convened, 
the Nicaraguan minister to Mexico 
made public a communication which he 
had addressed to Mexico’s minister of 
foreign affairs. This was no less than 
a proposition that the five Central 
American countries should be amalga- 
mated in one nation. At the same time 
he conveyed President Zelaya’s declara- 
tion of his readiness to resign his posi- 
tion immediately the proposal should be 
accepted. As coming from Zelaya, who 
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has always been considered the trouble- 
maker of Central America, the sugges- 
tion is doubly remarkable. In the event 
of the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement it is quite probable that the 
first president of the new nation will be 
Enrique Creel, a sketch of whom ap- 
peared in “The Passing Hour” of the 
October SmituH’s. Senor Creel recent- 
ly resigned the position of ambassador 
to the United States in order to assume 
that of governor of Chihuahua for the 
second time. 


vogue of the Yellow Kid and similar 
atrocities had almost persuaded us that 
the child of to-day must be a mental 
monstrosity, Mrs. Wiederseim came 
along with her wholesome productions 
and led us back to the cheering belief 
that our youngsters’ tastes are no more 
abnormal than were our own at the 
same age. Bobby Blake and Dolly 
Drake are the most delightfully natu- 
ral little creatures, formed with full 
curves that make them squeezably lova- 

ble. They are not 





Fun-maker for the 
Little Folks. 


The most. stri- 
king feature in the 
latter-day evo - 
lution of the news- 
paper is the colored 
supplement. The 
“funny part” af- 
fords a large pfo- 
portion of the 
mental diet of mil- 
lions of children. 
Certain pictured 
characters of the 
Sunday papers 
have become as fa- 
miliar to the twen- 
tieth-century 
youngster as Cin- 
derella and Jack 
the Giant Killer. 











caricatures, but 
idealized babies— 
such as the manu- 
facturers of in- 
fants’ foods scour 
the earth to find 
and_ photograph. 
They do not act 
like monkeys, but 
like the sweet in- 
nocent little 
noodles. who 
brighten our 
homes’ with their 
silly prattle and 
puppylike awk- 
wardness. 

The chief factor 
in Grace Wieder- 
seim’s success is 
her love of chil- 
dren and her deep 
knowledge of their 
nature. All over 








Few indeed, how- 
ever, are the artists 
who have struck a 
note in consonance with true child na- 
ture. Too many of them seem to be 
possessed by the idea that the essence 
of fun consists of grotesqueness and 
vulgarity. 

Probably no other newspaper illus- 
trator has achieved distinction in so 
short a time as Grace Wiederseim. She 
commenced a few years ago, and now 
her work is frequently seen in such 
magazines as Scribner’s, Smiru’s, Ev- 
erybody’s, and the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. This is due as much to her ad- 
herence to human nature as to the ex- 
cellence of her drawing. Just when the 


MRS. GRACE G. WIEDERSEIM, 
An artist fun-maker for the little folks. 


her studio studies 
of child-life are 
strewn about the 
floor and stacked against the walls, and 
each one of them exhibits some trait 
that appeals to you at first glance with 
the familiarity of a homely truth. There 
is never a false note detectable among 
them. Every touch is true to life and 
to the most attractive phases of it. And 
so should work designed for the amuse- 
ment of children be done. 

Grace Wiederseim’s career is in the 
budding stage, and she has every pros- 
pect of achieving a much higher place 
in the art world. Extraordinary success 
and a wide demand at the outset too 
frequently result in lessened endeavor 
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MRS. WIEDERSEIM’S STUDIO IN HER HOUSE AT OVERBROOK, NEAR PHILADELPHIA 


and careless work. Such has not been 
the case with her. She thinks out her 
subjects thoroughly before taking up 
the pencil, but then works with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

Mrs. Wiederseim lives in ideal sur- 
roundings for an artist. Her quaint 
little house at Overbrook, near Phila- 
delphia, is set in woods, which in sum- 
mer are carpeted with greensward and 
wild flowers. Indoors, the place is full 
of nooks and crannies that delight the 
eye with their odd and ever-changing 
effects. The entire top story is occu- 
pied by what is probably the most per- 
fect studio on this side of the Atlantic. 
It has windows on every side and sev- 
eral alcoves, so that every possible ef- 
fect of light and shade can be con- 
trived. Along one end of it is a large 
stage, finished after the fashion of the 
chancel of a church. Here the artist 
works, and at night entertains her 
friends, when an impromptu dance 
often enlivens the closing hours. 





Senators of the New State. 


Nowadays, the United States senator 
is generally distinguished by wealth and 
not often by talent. This makes more 
remarkable the fact that Oklahoma's 
first representatives in the upper cham- 
ber of Congress are, one a poor man 
and both men of such extraordinary 
parts that they may be counted upon 
to make their mark in national affairs. 
In other respects, the new senators pre- 
sent points of exceptional interest, and 
particularly in the fact that one is total- 
ly blind and the other is in part of In- 
dian descent. 

Thomas P. Gore began life in Mis- 
sissippi with nothing but his natural abil- 
ities to aid him. When he was eight 
years of age, a playmate accidentally 
struck out one of his eyes. A _ few 
years later another mischance during 
play destroyed the other. Most boys 
would have gone “down and out’’—to 
use a vulgarism—under such fearful 
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MRS. WIEDERSEIM AT A CASEMENT WINDOW IN HER CHARMING HOME 


misfortune, but the effect upon Tom 
Gore, as he is universally called in Okla- 
homa, was to nerve him to the utmost 
endeavor. After his blindness, he grad- 
uated as bachelor of science with the 
highest honors, contriving his studies 
with the aid of his roommate, who read 
aloud every night. Later, he took a 
degree in law at Cumberland University, 
and has since practised his profession 
with success in Texas and Oklahoma. 
A few years ago a magazine article 
had for its text the question, “Can a 
poor man be elected to the United States 
Senate?” The election of Senator T. 
P. Gore is an emphatic answer in the 
affirmative. The seat was contested 
with him by two wealthy men, one of 
whom spent $50,000 and the other $75,- 
ooo in the canvass, while Gore’s total 
expenses barely exceeded $1,000. He 
conducted his campaign from his cot- 
tage in Lawton, where his wife and 
brother—aided by the occasional gratui- 
tous labor of friends—worked through 





long days and often far into the night, 
mailing literature, attending to corre- 
spondence and receiving visitors. It 
was a battle of brains against money, 
and the more potent force won. 

Thomas P. Gore is only thirty-six 
years of age, and will be the youngest 
man in the Senate-chamber. He was 
tendered a seat in the Mississippi legis- 
lature when too young to qualify for 
the honor. 

Robert L. Owen, like his colleague, 
is a Southerner by birth. He was born 
at Lynchburg, Virginia, and educated 
at Washington and Lee University. 
His mother’s interest in the Cherokee 
people induced him to go to Indian Ter- 
ritory immediately on graduation. He 
occupied a number of prominent posi- 
tions in the Nation, besides practising 
law and editing the Jndian Chieftain 
prior to 1890. In that year he entered 
the service of the Choctaws as attorney, 
and successfully conducted the celebra- 
ted “Leased District” case, recovering 
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ROBERT L. OWEN, DAVID JAYNE HILL, 
Senator from Oklahoma. Our Ambassador to Germany. 


for his clients from the United States success in parliamentary life, several of 


nearly $3,000,000. 


In that and similar them traceable to his Indian ancestry. 


‘cases, Mr. Owen has gained $9,000,000 At the university he won the gold medal 
for the Indians. Chief Justice Nott de- for debate, and at that early period was 
clared that in forty years’ experience in distinguished for polished oratory. He 


the Court of 
Claims, he had 
never heard so 
able an argument 
as one presented 
by the Indian at- 
torney. And_ the 
statement was 
made, not long 
since, on the floor 
of the United 
States Senate, that 
a justice of the 
Supreme Court 
h ad_ pronounced 
another argument 
of Mr. Owen be- 
fore that body to 
be the most  bril- 
liant and _ forcible 
heard there in 
years. 

Senator Owen 
has all the quali- 
ties that make for 








is a handsome man 
of command- 
ing presence and 
fine voice. To 
these advantages 
he adds the highly 
important one of 
perfect command 
of himself. Those 
who have known 
him for years can- 
not. recollect to 
have seen his habit- 
ual calm disturbed 
on a single occa- 
sion. He _ enjoys 
superb confidence 
in himself, and en- 
ters any kind of 
contest with an ab- 
solute conviction of 
success that more 
than half com- 


THOMAS P. GORE, ~ ; « 
The blind Senator from Oklahoma, who is also the youngest mands it at _the 
man in the United States Senate. Onset. With- 
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al, the senator is quiet and unobtrusive 
in demeanor, and pursues a modest ele- 
gance in his style of living. 


Our Ambassador to Germany. 


David Jayne Hill, United States min- 
ister at the Hague, was crossing the 
Atlantic on his regular leave, without 
any more pleasurable anticipation than 
that of spending Christmas at home, 
when he received a marconigram tell- 
ing him of his appointment to succeed 
the Honorable Charlemagne Tower at 
the court of the kaiser? The news took 
the returning minister completely by 
surprise, for, although he had a right 
to believe that the administration was 
not unmindful of the ever faithful and 
efficient performance of his duty, he had 
not dreamed of being suddenly elevated 
to a position which is second in the 
diplomatic service only to that of am- 
bassador to Great Britain. In going to 
Berlin, Mr. Hill returns to a city in 


which he was a student some thirty 
years ago, and where he has a number 
of friends among the officials and so- 
cial leaders. 

The new ambassador is better known 
as a scholar and an author than as a 
diplomatist, and in this respect resem- 
bles Mr. Bryce. Before he had reached 
his thirtieth year, he was president of 
3ucknell University, and later filled a 
similar position at the University of 
Rochester. This he resigned in order 
to make a special study of the jurispru- 
dence of European countries. During 
the five years preceding 1903 he was as- 
sistant secretary of state; then United 
States representative in Switzerland, 
and afterward in the Netherlands. 

Mr. Hill is the author of a number of 
volumes on a great variety of subjects. 
His most important work is the ex- 
haustive “History of Diplomacy in the 
International Development of Europe,” 
which is the first work of the kind to 
be undertaken by any writer. 








THE 


HE slow hours wane: true is the path 
That brings me to the end. 
Through the dim night I come to you, 

My love, my only friend! 


About the wide, wild meadow-land 
The wind is leaping free; 

And ever round my onward way 
The surging of the sea. 


Between two clouds a gleam of light 
Upon my pathway thrown; 

It falls upon the tranquil face 
Of one who waits alone.. 


Oh, hard and bitter was the day, 
The anguish of the fight; 

But you shall soothe it with your hand, 
Soft as the wind of night. 


RYST 


lor calm is in your hand, my dear, 
And peace is in your tone: 

Your voice is as the voice of them 
Who come in dreams alone. 


And faith is in your heart, my dear, 
Beyond all longing true, 

As through the wide, wild meadow-land 
I come alone to you. 


Even now upon your raven hair 
The dreaming moonlight lies, 
The deep compassion of the night 

Is in your steadfast eves. 


And rolling years can never mar, 
And death can never own 
The beauty of your face, my dear, 
The magic of your tone. 
May KENDALL. 
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THE SACRED FLAME 
Painting by Henry Oliver Walker in the Minnesota State Capitol. 
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State Capitol 


By Katharine Louise Smith 


MONG tthe recent architectural 
triumphs, complete and in good 
taste, is the new Minnesota 

capitol, at St. Paul. Built of Georgian 
marble, on lines that appeal to the 
esthetic sense, this edifice is destined to 
be of inestimable benefit in raising the 
public standards. One charm about the 
building is the harmonious blending of 
the interior decorations to create an im- 
pressive and agreeable whole. With 
Cass Gilbert as architect, and Elmer E. 
Garnsey as decorator, it is no wonder 
that the marbles and wall colorings 
seem fitting settings to the magnificent 
mural paintings which are the work of 
La Farge, Blashfield, Cox, Simmons, 
Walker, Millet, Volk, and Zogbaum. 
Remarkable judgment has been dis- 
played in the selection of subjects, so 
that the canvases make a harmonious 
impression. The power of these paint- 
ings stirs the imagination, and awakens 


the deepest admiration. All are ani- 
mated by beautiful ideals, many are 
historical, and the merit of the produc- 
tions, the richness of design, the charm 
of form call forth commendation from 
the thousands who view the building. 
The four paintings which La Farge 
has contributed are monumental works, 
executed with that extraordinary skill 
which has given this artist the great dis- 
tinction he enjoys. They are “The 
Moral and Divine Law,” which deals 
with Moses receiving the law on Mt. 
Sinai; “The Relation of the Individual 
to the State,” showing Socrates and 
his pupils discussing the republic as in 
Plato’s account; “The Recording of 
Precedents,’ wherein Confucius and 
his people collate and transcribe docu- 
ments in their favorite grove; “The 
Adjustment of Conflicting Interests,” 
depicting Count Raymond of Toulouse 
swearing at the altar to observe the 
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Copyright, 1905, by Douglas Volk. 
DISCOVERY OF THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY BY FATHER HENNEPIN 
Panel by Douglas Volk in Governor's Reception Room. 


liberties of the city in the presence of group of paintings represent both de- 
bishops, the representatives of religious velopment and codification of the law, 
orders, and magistrates of the city. The and they suggest a story as really hap- 





Copyright, 1905, by F. D. Millet. 
THE TREATY OF THE TRAVERSE DES SIOUX 
Painting by Francis D. Miliet in Governor's Reception Room, Minnesota State Capitol. 
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CONTEMPLATION, LAW AND LETTERS 
Lunette by Kenyon Cox in East Corridor of New State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


pening, as well as form a historical se- 
‘quence. All are in the supreme court 
room, and carry out the spirit of the 
purpose for which the room is intended. 

Two great mural paintings by Edwin 
H. Blashfield, pronounced the best this 
artist has ever done, decorate the wall 
spaces in the senate chamber. The 
treatment is allegorical, and the coloring 
is rich and harmonious. Mr. Blash- 
field was happy in his choice of sub- 
jects. “The Discoverers and the Civ- 
ilizers Led to the Source of the Mis- 
sissippi’” and ‘Minnesota, the Grain 
State,” are topics dear to the heart of 
the people of the State. In the center 
of the first named lunette sits the Mani- 
tou or Great Spirit in the character of 
Father of Waters, against a_ back- 
ground of trees and rock. At the right 
of the spectator, some early French ex- 
plorers are seen led by the Spirit of 
Discovey; and other explorers, colo- 
nists and a priest complete the scene. In 
“Minnesota”, interest centers in the 
State, which is typified by a woman ri- 
ding upon wheat-sheaves drawn by 
white oxen. Before the oxen walks a 
‘child with an inscribed tablet, and on 
‘either side of the animals a child holds 


the end of a festoon of twisted wheat. 
This is the central motif, the figures at 
the right and left showing Minnesota’s 
progress. 

Four great paintings by Edward E. 
Simmons occupy the wall spaces in the 
central rotunda. They furnish the 
crowning touch to the immense hall, and 
are “The American Genius, Guided by 
Wisdom and Following Hope”; “Wis- 
dom Banishing Savagery”; “Wisdom 
3reaking the Ground”; ‘Wisdom as 
Minnesota Distributing her Products.” 
These fill large semicircular spaces, and 
are appropriate and rich in coloring. 

In the half-moon spaces above the 
two grand stairways are the two large 
lunettes executed by Kenyon Cox and 
Henry Oliver Walker. Mr. Cox’s can- 
vas is in complete harmony with the 
productions of Mr. La Farge on the 
same side of the building, and seems an 
introduction to the sentiment of the 
supreme court room, above which en- 
trance it is. In the painting, “Con- 
templation, Law, and Letters,” three 
female figures of wondrous individu- 
ality constitute the picture. The cen- 
tral design is Contemplation in deep 
meditation. On either side are Law 
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Copyright, 1905, by Curtis & Cameron. 


MINNESOTA, THE GRAIN STATE 
Lunette by Edwin H. Blashfield. 


and Letters, two women of majestic 
mien. It is a fine conception, classical, 
symbolic and suitable to its envioron- 
ments. 

Just as Mr. Cox has worked out his 
painting in harmony with the spirit of 
the La Farge canvases, so Mr. Walker 
has entered into the spirit of the 
Blashfield paintings on the other side 
of the building. Placed on a rocky em- 
inence, with clouds above and in the 
distance a plain, are three draped female 
figures, grouped so that they impart 
the idea of the painting. The central 
representation is that of a thoughtful 
woman, bearing in her hand a blazing 
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Copyright, by Curtis & Cameron. 
THE DISCOVERERS AND THE CIVILIZERS LED TO THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

Lunette by Edwin H. Blashfield in Senate Chamber, New State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


torch, which she has lighted at a 
fire burning on the ground beside her. 
This fire is fed by an aged woman, who 
throws twigs upon it. A floating fig- 
ure at the left holds a lamp which is 
being lighted by the torch in the hand 
of the central figure. It does not need 
the words, “Heri, Hodie, Cras” (Yes- 
terday, To-day, To-morrow) inscribed 
on the rocks to explain their meaning, 
for the arrangement suggests the trans- 
mission of a flame from the Past by 
the Present to the Future. 

One other room is decorated with 
striking works of art. This is the 
governor’s reception-room, where is a 
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notable set of paintings by Howard 
Pyle, Rufus Zogbaum, F. D. Millet, 
and Douglas Volk. Mr. Millet’s lar- 
gest painting, “The Treaty of the Tra- 
verse des Sioux,” depicts one of the 
important events in the history of 
Minnesota, the ceding by the Sioux to 
the government of a certain number of 
acres in Minnesota, Iowa and South 
Dakota, in return for money and “the 
teaching of the arts of civilization.” 
The canvas seems a pulsing scene, with 
enough of the charm of outdoors to 
make it ornamental. 

On the other side of the room is Mr. 
Douglas Volk’s chief painting. The 
theme is “The Discovery of the Falls of 
St. Anthony by Father Hennepin,” and 
the artist has worked out a composition 
rich in color. Father Hennepin, who 
sees for the first time that wonderful 
manifestation of nature, holds aloft a 
crucifix as he _ blesses the water. 
Kneeling by his side are his guides and 
Indian companions. 

The four other panel pictures in this 
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room depict Minnesota’s part in the 


Civil War. Mr. Pyle chose for his 
subject “The Battle of Nashville,” and 
Mr. Zogbauin shows “The First Minne- 
sota at Gettysburg,” and as Minnesota 
was distinguished in both of these bat- 
tles, the theme appeals strongly to her 
people. 

The battle scenes by Millet and Volk 
in the two other panels represent cru- 
cial moments in the Civil War when 
Minnesota did her part. 

Beautiful and harmonious as these 
mural paintings are, one feels in view- 
ing them that it is the conformity of 
each individual to the best results that 
has unified and harmonized the whole 
interior decoration. Architect, deco- 
rator, artists and sculptor—for Daniel 
French has furnished some exquisite 
pieces of statuary—have coordinated to 
evolve a brilliant success. 

The result is a building with no con- 
tradictions, and wherein color has been 
handled to produce a subdued grandeur, 
gratifying to all lovers of true art. 
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TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


H, me!” sighed the wage-earner on the Saturday night. 


very hard-earned.” 


“What does that matter ?”’ answered his candid friend. 


no trouble in spending it to-morrow.” 


“That money was 


“You'll have little or 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


O you love your neighbor as yourself?” 
“T love her better than myself, but she loves the neighbor on the other 


side more than she loves me!” 


REFORMATION. 


E had reformed. At least he said so, and his friends believed him. Happening 
to meet an impecunious acquaintance, he put on an extremely moral air, 

and asked him why he did not give up his luxurious habits. 
“Why not, for instance, give up smoking and being shaved at a barber’s? 
Why, at the end of last vear IT made a calculation, and fovnd I had saved a con- 


siderable sum. 


” 


me ten dollars, could you? T’m 





“And,” continued the other, “the bank failed yesterday. 


can’t oblige you.” 





This I placed in a savings-bank, and 
“Did you, old man?” came an immediate answer. 


” 





“Say, you couldn’t lend 


I’m so sorry I 
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, DOUBLE-YERS” 


>yHOLMAN F. DAY 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


T last the Woman’s Temperance 
Workers Union of Scotaze be- 
came thoroughly indignant, in 

addition to being somewhat mystified. 

Twice they had “waited on” Land- 
lord Ferd Parrott, of the Scotaze tav- 
ern—twelve of them in a stern delega- 
tion—and he had simply blinked at them 
out of his puckery eyes, and pawed 
nervously at his weazened face, and had 
given them no satisfaction. 

Twice they had marched bravely into 
the town office and had faced Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul, first selectman, and had 
complained that Ferd Parrott was run- 
ning “a reg’lar rum-hole.” Cap’n 
Sproul had nipped his bristly beard and 
gazed away from them at the ceiling, 
and said he would see what could be 
done about it. 

Mrs. Aaron Sproul, a devoted mem- 
ber of the W. T. W.’s, was appointed a 
committee of one to sound him, and 
found him, even in the sweet privacy of 
home, so singularly embarrassed and 
uncommunicative that her affectionate 
heart was disturbed and grieved. 

Then came Constable Zeburee Nute 
into the presence of the town’s chief 
executive with a complaint. 





CH. GRUNWALD 


“They're gittin’ worse’n hornicks 
round me,” he whined, “them Double- 
yer T. Double-yers. Want Ferd’s place 
raided for licker. But I understood you 
to tell me 

“I ain’t told you northin’ about it!” 
roared the cap’n, with mighty clap of 
open palm on the town ledger. 

“Well, you ain’t give off orders to 
raid, seize and diskiver, libel and de- 
stroy,” complained the officer. 

“What be you, a ’tomatom that don’t 
move till you pull a string, or be you 
an officer that’s supposed to know his 
own duty clear, and foller it?” de- 
manded the first selectman. 

“Constables is supposed to take or- 
ders from them that’s above ’em,” de- 
clared Mr. Nute. “I’m lookin’ to you, 
and the Double- -yer T. Double-yers is 
lookin’ to you.’ 

“Well, if it’s botherin’ your eyesight, 
you'd better look t’other way,’ ’ srowled 
the cap’n. 

“Be I goin’ to raid or ain’t I goin’ 
to raid?” demanded Constable Nute. 

“Tt’s for you to say! 

“Took here, Nute,” said the cap’n, 
rising and aiming his forefinger at the 
constable’s nose as he would have lev- 
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THE “DOUBLE-YER 


eled a bulldog revolver, “if you and 
them wimmen think you’re goin’ to use 
me as a pie-fork to lift hot dishes out 
of an oven that they’ve heated, you’d 
better leave go—that’s all I’ve got to 
say.” 

Vou might just as well know it’s 
makin’ talk,’ ventured the constable, 
taking a safer position near the door. 
A queer sort of embarrassment that he 
noted in the cap’n’s visage emboldened 
him. “You know just as well as I do 
that Ferd Parrott has gone and took 
to sellin’ licker. Old Branscomb is go- 
in’ home tea-ed up reg’lar, and Al Leav- 
itt and Pud Follansby and a half a dozen 
others are settin’ there all times of night 
playin’ cards and makin’ a reg’lar ha’nt 
of it. If Ferd ain’t shet up it. will be 
said”—the constable looked into the 
snapping eyes of the first selectman 
and halted apprehensively. 

“Tt ain’t that I believe any such thing, 
Cap’n Sproul,” he declared at last, 
breaking an embarrassing silence. “But 
here’s them wimmen takin’ up them 
Sam Framcisco scandals to study in 
their Current Events Club, and when 
the officers here don’t act when com- 
plaint is made about a hell-hole right 
here in town, talk starts, and it ain’t 
complimentary talk, either. Pers’n’ly, 
I feel like a tiger strainin’ at his chain, 
and I’d like orders to go ahead.” 

“Tiger, hey?” remarked the cap’n, 
looking him up and down. “I knowed 
you reminded me of something, but I 
didn’t know what, before. Now, if 
them wimmen’’—he began with deci- 
sion, but broke off to stare through the 
town-office window. Mr. Nute stepped 
from the door to take observation, too. 

Twelve wenen in single file were 
picking their way across the mushy 
street ,iled wit!’ soft March snow. 

‘‘Reccon the Double-yer T. Double- 
yers is goin’ to wait on Ferd ag’in to 
give him his final come-uppance,” sug- 
gested the constable. “Heard some talk 
of it yistiddy.” 

The Scotaze tavern into which they 
disappeared was a huge hulk, relic of 
the old days when the stage-coaches 
made the village their headquarters. 
The storms of years had washed the 
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paint from it; it had “hogged’’ in the 
roof where the great square chimney 
projected its nicked bulk from among 
loosened bricks scattered on the 
shingles ; and from knife-gnawed “dea- 
con-seat” on the porch to window-blind, 
dangling from one hinge on the broad 
gable, the old structure was seedy in- 
deed. ; 

“T kind of pity Ferd,” mumbled the 
constable, his faded eyes on the cracked 
door that the last woman had slammed 
behind her. “Ain’t averaged to put up 
one man a week for five years, and I 
reckon he’s had to sell rum or starve.” 

Cap’n Sproul made no observation. 
He still maintained that air of not car- 
ing to discuss the affairs of the Scotaze 
tavern. He stared at the building as 
though he rather expected to see the 
sides tumble out or the foof fly up, or 
something of the sort. 

He did not bestow any especial at- 
tention on his friend Hiram Look when 
the ex-circus man drove up to the hitch- 
ing-post in front of the town house with 
a fine flourish, hitched and came in. 

“Seems that your wife and mine have 
gone temperancin’ again to-day with 
the bunch,” remarked Hiram, relight- 
ing his cigar. “I don’t know what dif- 
ference it makes whether old. Brans- 
comb and the other soshers round here 
get their ruin in an express-package or 
help Ferd to a little business. They’re 
bound to have it, anyway.” 

“That ain’t the p’int,” protested Con- 
stable Nute stiffly, throwing back _ his 
coat to display his badge. “Ferd Par- 
rott’s breakin’ the law, and it hurts my 
feelin’s as an officer to hear town mag- 
nates and. reprusentative citizens gloss- 
in’ it over for him.” 

The cap’n stared at him balefully but 
did not trust himself to retort. Hiram 
was not so cautious. He bridled in- 
stantly and insolently. 

“There’s always some folks in this 
world ready to stick their noses into the 
door-crack of a man’s business when 
they know the man ain’t got strength to 
slam the door shut on ’em. Wimmen’s 
clubs is all right so long as they stick 
to readin’ hist’ry and discussin’ tattin’, 
but when they flock like a lot of ald 
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hen turkeys and go to peckin’ a man be- 
cause he’s down and can’t help himself, 
it ain’t anything but persecution— 
wolves turnin’ on another one that’s got 
his leg broke. I know animiles, and I 
know human critters. Them wimmen 
better be in other business, and I told 
my wife so this mornin’.” 

, “So did I,” said Cap’n Sproul gloom- 
ily. 

“And mine up at me like a settin’ 
hen.” 

“So did mine,” assented the cap’n. 

“Give me a lecture on duties of man 
to feller man.” 

“Jest the same to my house.” 

“Have any idea who’s been stuffin’ 
their heads with them notions?” in- 
quired Hiram malevolently. 

“Remembes that square-cornered fe- 
male with a face harder’n the physog 
of a wooden figurehead that was here 
last winter, and took ’em aloft and told 
’em how to reef parli’ment’ry law, and 
all such?” asked the cap’n. “Well, she 
was the one.” 

“You mind my word,” cried Hiram, 
vibrating his cigar; “when a wife be- 
gins to take orders from an old maid in 
frosted specs instead of from her own 
husband, then the moths is gettin’ ready 
to eat the worsted out of the cardboard 
in the motto ‘God bless our home!’ ” 

“Law is law,” broke in the unabashed 
representative of it, ‘and if the men 
folks of this town ain’t got the gump- 
tion to stand behind an officer: # 

“Look here, Nute,” gritted the cap’n, 
“T’ll stand behind you in about two sec- 
onds, and I'll be standin’ on one foot, 
at that. Don’t you go to castin’ slurs 
on your betters. Because I’ve stood 
some talk from you to-day isn’t any 
sign that I’m goin’ to stand any more.” 

Now the first selectman had the old 
familiar glint in his eyes, and Mr. Nute 
sat down meekly, returning no answer 
to the cap’n’s sarcastic inquiry why he 
wasn’t over at the tavern acting as con- 
voy for the Temperance Workers. 

Two minutes later some one came 
stamping along the corridor of the town 
house. The office door was ajar, and 
this some one pushed open with his foot. 

It was Landlord Ferd Parrott. In 


one hand he carried an old glazed va- 
lise, in the other a canvas extension- 
case, this reduplication of baggage in- 
dicating a serious intention on the part 
of Mr. Parrott to travel far and remain 
long. His visage was sullen and the 
set of his jaws was ugly. Mr. Parrott 
had eyes that turned out from his nose, 
and though the cap’n and Hiram were 
on opposite sides of the room it seemed 
as though his peculiar vision enabled 
him to fix an eye on each at the same 
time. 
“I’m glad I found you here both to- 
gether,” he snarled. “I can tell you 
both at one whack. I ain’t got north- 
in’ against you. You’ve used me like 
gents. I don’t mean to dump you, nor 
northin’ of the sort, but there ain’t any- 
thing I can seem to do. You take what 
there is—this here is all that belongs 
to me.” He shook the valises at them. 
“I’m goin’ to git out of this God-for- 
saken town—I’m goin’ now, and I’m 
oin’ strong, and you’re welcome to all 
leave, just as I leave it. For the first 


time in my life I’m glad I’m a wid- 


derer.” 

After gazing at Mr. Parrott for a lit- 
tle time the cap’n and Hiram searched 
each the other’s face with much inter- 
est. It was apparent that perfect con- 
fidence did not exist between them on 
some matters that were to the fore just 
then. 

“Yours,” said Mr. Parrott, jerking 
a stiff nod to the cap’n, “is a morgidge 
on house and stable and land. Yours,” 
he continued, with another nod at Hi- 
ram, “is a bill »’ sale of all furniture, 
dishes, liv’ry critters and stable outfit. 
Take it all and git what you can out of 
it.’ 

“This ain’t no way ‘o do—skip out 
like this,” objected Hiram. 

“Well, it’s my way,” replied }Mr. Par- 
rott stubbornly, “and, seein’ that you've 
got security and all there is, I don’t be- 
lieve you can stop mé.” 

Mr. Parrott dropped his valises and 
whacked his fists together. 

“If the citizens of this place don’t 
want a hotel they needn’t have a ho- 
tel,” he shrilled. “If they want to turn 
wimmen loose on me to run me up a 
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“Ain’t he a credit to the home and an ornament to his native land ?” 


tree, by hossomy! I’ll pull the tree up 
after me.” 

“Look here, Ferd,” said the cap’n 
eagerly, forgetting for the moment the 
presence of Constable Nute, “those 
wimmen might gabble a little at you 
and make threats and things like that— 
but—but—there isn’t anything they can 
do, you understand!” He winked at 
Mr. Parrott. “You know what I told 
you!” 


But Mr. Parrott was in no way 
swayed or mollified. 
“They can’t do anything, can’t they ?” 


he squealed. “They’ve been into my 
house and knocked in the head of a 
keg of Medford rum, and busted three 
demijohns of whisky, and got ‘old 
Branscomb to sign the pledge, and 
scared off the rest of the boys. Now 
they’re goin’ to hire a pung, and a dele- 
gation of three is goin’ to meet every 
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train with badges on and tell every ar- 
rivin’ guest that the Scotaze tavern is a 
nasty, wicked place, and old Aunt Juliet 
Gifford and her two old-maid girls are 
goin’ to put up all parties at half-price. 
They can’t do anything, hey! them wim- 
men can’t? Well, that’s what they’ve 
done to date—and if the married men 
of this place can’t keep their wives to 
home and their noses out of my busi- 
ness, then Scotaze can get along with- 
out a tavern. I’m done, I say. It’s all 
yours.” Mr. Parrott tossed his open 
palms toward them in token of utter 
surrender, and picked up his valises. 

“You can’t shove that off dnto us 
that way,” roared Hiram. 

“Well, your money is there, and you 

can go take it or leave it,” retorted the 
desperate Mr. Parrott. “You'd better 
git your money where you can git it, 
seein’ that you can’t very well git it out 
of my hide.” And the retiring land- 
lord of Scotaze tavern stormed out and 
plodded away down the mushy high- 
way. 
Constable Nute gazed after him 
through the window, and then surveyed 
the first selectman and Hiram ~ with 
fresh and constantly increasing inter- 
est. His tufty eyebrows crawled like 
caterpillars, indicating that the thoughts 
under them must be of a decidedly stir- 
ring nature. 

“Huh! That’s it, is it?’ he mut- 
tered, and noting that Cap’n Sproul 
seemed to be recovering his self-pos- 
session, he preferred not to wait for the 
threats and extorted pledge that his nat- 
ural craftiness scented. He dove out. 

“Where be ye goin’ to?” demanded 
Hiram, checking the savage rush of the 
cap’n. 

“Catch him and make him shet his 
chops about this, if I have to spike his 
old jaws together.” 

“Tt ain’t no use,” said Hiram gloom- 
ily, setting his shoulders against the 
door. “You’d only be makin’ a show 
and spectacle in front of the wimmen. 
And after that they’d squat the whole 
thing out of him, the same as you’d 
squat punkin through a sieve.” He 
bored the cap’n with inquiring eye. 
“You wasn’t tellin’ me that you held a 
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morgidge on that tavern real estate.” 
There was reproach in his tones. 

“No, and you wasn’t tellin’ me that 
you had a bill of sale of the fixin’s and 
furniture,” replied the cap’n with. acer- 
bity. “How much did you let him 
have?” 

“Fifteen hundred,” said Hiram rath- 
er shamefacedly, but he perked up a bit 
when he added: “There’s three pretty 
fair hoss-kind.” 

“If there’s anything about that place 
that’s spavined any worse’n them hosses 
it’s the bedsteads,” snorted the other 
capitalist. ‘“He’s beat you by five hun- 
dred dollars. Pile that furniture in the 
yard and hang up a sign: ‘Help your- 
self,’ and folks wouldn’t haul it off 
without pay for truckin’.” 

“Le’s see!” said Hiram, fingering his 
nose, “was it real money or Confederate 
scrip that you let him have on that 
morgidge ?” 

“Thutty-five hunerd ain’t much on the 
most central piece of real estate in this 
village,” declared the cap’n, in stout 
defense. y 

“Tt’s central, all right, but so is the 
stomach-ache,” remarked Hiram calm- 
ly. “What good is that land when there 
ain’t been a buildin’ built in this town 
for fifteen years, and no call for any? 
As for the house, I’ll bet ye a ten-cent 
cigar I can go over there and push it 
down—and I ain’t braggin’ of my 
strength none, either.” 

The cap’n did not venture to defend 
his in\estment further. He stared de- 
spondently through the window at the 
seamed roof and weather-worn walls 
that looked particularly forlorn and di- 
lapidated on that gray March day. 

“T let him have money on it when the 
trees was leaved out, and things look 
different then,” he sighed. 

“And I must have let him have it 
when I was asleep and dreamin’ that 
Standard Ile had died and left his 
money to me,” snorted the showman. “I 
ain’t blamin’ you, cap, and you needn’t 
blame me, but the size of it is you and 
me has gone into partnership and 
bought a tavern, and didn’t know it. If 
they’d have let Parrott alone he might 
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have wiggled out of the hole after a 
while.” 

“Tt ain’t wuth a hoorah in a hen-pen 
if it ain’t run as a tavern,” stated the 
cap’n. “I ain’t in favor of rum nor 
sellin’ rum, and I knew that Ferd was 
sellin’ a little suthin on the sly, but he 
told me he was goin’ to repair up and 
git in some summer-boarders, and I was 
lettin’ him work along. There ain’t 
much business nor look-ahead to wim- 
men, is there?” he asked sourly. 

“Not when they bunch themselves in 
a flock and get to squawkin’,” agreed 
his friend. 

“T don’t know what they are doin’ 
over there now,” averred: the: first se~ 
lectman, “but before they set fire to it 
or tear the daylights out, and seein’ as 
how it’s our property accordin’ to pres- 
ent outlook, I reckon we’d better go: 
over and put an eye on things. They 
prob’ly think it belongs to Ferd.” 

“Not since that bean-pole with a tin 
badge ogto it got acrost there with its 
mouth open,” affirmed Hiram, with de- 
cision, “and if he ain’t told ’em that 


we bought Ferd out and set him up in 
the rum business, he’s lettin’ us out 
easier than I figger on.” 

The concerted glare of eyes that fair- 
ly assailed them when they somewhat 
diffidently ventured into the office of 
the tavern indicated that Hiram was not 
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far off in his “figgerin’.” The em- 
barrassed_ self-consciousness of Con- 
stable Nute, staring at the stained ceil- 
ing, told much. The indignant eyes of 
the women told more. 

Mr. Parrott’s brother was a sea-cap- 
tain who had sent him “stuffed” -nat- 
ural-history curios from all parts of the 
world, and Mr. Parrott had arranged a 
rather picturesque interior. Miss Phila- 
mese Nile, president of the W. T. W.’s, 
stood beneath a dusty alligator that 
swung from the ceiling, and Cap’n 
Sproul, glancing from one to the other, 
confessed to himself that he didn’t know 
which face looked the most savage. 

“You—you—Schmitz!” she ejacu- 
lated, spitting the sibilant word. “Sam 
Framcisco is paradise compared with 
this place.” 


“Before you go to trimmin’ sail, 
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marm,” said the cap’n stoutly, “you'd 
better be sure that you ain’t got. holt 
of the down-hall instead of the top- 
pin’-lift.” 

“Talk United States, Cap’n Sproul,” 
snapped Miss Nile. “You’ve had your 
money in this pit of perdition here, you 
and Hiram Look, the two of you. As 
a town officer you’ve let Ferd Parrott 
run a cheap, nasty rum-hole, corruptin’ 
and ruinin’ the manhood of Scotaze, and 
you've helped cover up this devilishness, 
though we, the wimmen of this town, 
have begged and implored on bended 
knee. Now, that’s plain, straight Yan- 
kee language, and we want an answer 
in’ the same tongue.” 

Neither the cap’n nor Hiram found 
any consolation at that moment in the 
countenances of their respective wives. 
Those: faces were very red, but their 
-owners looked away resolutely and 
were plainly animated by a stern sense 
of duty, bulwarked as they were by the 
Workers. 

“We've ris’ for the honor of this 
town,” continued Miss Nile. 

“Well, stay up, then!” snorted the 
short-tempered Hiram. “Though as 
for me, I never could see anything very 
handsome in a hen tryin’ to fly.” 

“Do you hear that?” shrilied Miss 
Nile. “Ain’t you proud of your noble 
husband, Mis’ Look? ‘Ain’t he a credit 
to the home and an ornament to his na- 
tive land ?” 

But Hiram, when indignant,. was 
never abashed. 

“Wimmen,” said he, “has their duties 
to perform and their place to fill—all 
except old maids that make a specialty 
of ’tendin’ to other folks’ business.” He 
bent a withering look on Miss Nile. 
“Cap’n Sproul and me ain’t rummies, 
and you can’t make it out so, not even 
if you stand here. and talk till you spit 
feathers. We’ve had business dealin’s 
with Parrott, and business is business.” 

“And every grafter ‘twixt here and 
kingdom come has had the same ex- 
cuse,” declared the valiant head of the 
Workers. “Business or no_ business, 
Ferd Parrott is done runnin’ this tav- 
ern.” 

“There’s a point I reckon you and me 
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can agree on,” said 
Hiram sadly. He 
gazed out to where 
the tracks of Mr. 
Parrott led away 
through the slush. 

“And it’s the sense 
of the wimmen of this 
place that such a dirty 
old ranch sha’n’t dis- 
grace Scotaze any 
longer.” 

“You mean 

“IT medn shut up 
these doors—nail ’em 
—and let decent and 
respectable wimmen 
put up the folks who 
pass this way—put 
‘em up in a decent 
and respectable place. 

That’s the sense of the 
wimmen.” 

“And it’s about as 
much sense as wim- 
men show when they 
get out of their trod- 
den path,” cried Hi- 
ram angrily. “You 
and the rest of ye 
think, do ye, that me 
and Cap’n Sproul is 
goin’ to make a pres- 
ent of five thousand dollars to have 
this tavern stand here as a Double-yer 
T. Double-yer monnyment? Well, as 
old Bassett said, skursely, and not even 
as much as that!” 

“Then I’d like to see the man that 
can run it,” declared the spokeswoman 
with fine spirit. “We're goin’ to back 
Mis’ Gifford. We’re goin’ to the train 
to get custom for her. We're goin’ to 
warn every one against this tavern. 
There ain’t a girl or woman in twenty 
towns around here who’ll work in this 
hole after we’ve warned ’em what it is. 
Yes, sir, I’d like to see the man that 
can run it!” 

“Well, you look at him!” shouted 
Hiram, slapping his breast. He noted 
a look of alarm on the cap’n’s face, and 
muttered to him under his breath: “You 
ain’t goin’ to let a pack of wimmen back 
ye down, be ye?” 
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Mr. Brackett clucked hiccups like an overfed hen. 


“How be we goin’ to work to run 
it?” whispered the cap’n. 
“That ain’t the p’int now,” growled 


Hiram. “The p’int is, we’re goin’ to 
run it. And you’ve got to back me up.” 

“Hiram!” called his wife appealing- 
ly, but he had no ears for her. 

“You’ve made your threats,” he 
stormed, addressing the leader of the 
Workers. “You ain’t talked to us as 
gents ought to be talked to. You ain’t 
made any allowances. You ain’t shown 
any charity. You’ve jest got up and 
tried to jam us to the wall. Now, see- 
in’ that your business is done here, and 
that this tavern is under new manage- 
ment, you’ll be excused to go over and 
start your own place.” 

He opened the door and bowed, and 
the women, noting determination in his 
eyes, began to murmur, to sniff spite- 
fully and to jostle slowly out. Mrs. 
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Look and Mrs. Sproul showed some 
signs of lingering, but Hiram suggested 
dryly that they’d better stick with the 
band. 

“We'll be man and wife up home,” 
he said, “and no twits and no hard feel- 
in’s. But just now you are Double-yer 
T. Double-yers and we are _tavern- 
keepers—and we don’t hitch.” They 
went. 

“Now, Nute,” barked Hiram, when 
the constable lingered as though rather 
ashamed to depart with the women, 
“you get out of here and you stay out, 
or I’ll cook that stuffed alligator and a 
few others of these tangdoodiaps here 
and ram ’em down them old jaws of 
yours.” Therefore, Constable Nute 
went, 

Moved by mutual impulse, Hiram and 
the cap’n plodded through the deserted 
tavern, up-stairs and down-stairs. When 
they went into the kitchen, the two 
hired girls were dragging their trunks 
to the door, and scornfully resisted all 
appeals to remain. They said it was a 
nasty rum-hole, and that they had repu- 
tations to preserve just as well as some 
folks who thought they were better be- 
cause they had money. Fine hand of 
the W. T. W.’s shown thus early in 
the game of tavern-keeping! There 
were even dirty dishes in the sink, so 
precipitate was the departure, 

The hostler, a one-eyed servitor, with 
the piping voice, wobbly gait and 
shrunken features of the “white drunk- 
ard,” was in his usual sociable state of 
intoxication, and declared that he would 
stick by them. He testified slobbering- 
ly as to his devotion to Mr. Parrott, 
declared that when the women de- 
scended Mr. Parrott confided te him 
the delicate task of “hiding the stuff,” 
and that he had managed to conceal 
quite a lot of it. 

“Well, dig it up and throw it away,” 
directed Hiram. 

“Oh, only a_ fool in the business 
buries rum,” confided the hostler. “I’ve 
been in the rum business, and I know. 
They allus hunts haymows and sullers. 
But I know how to hide it. I’m shrewd 
about them things.” 

“We don’t want no rum round here,” 
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declared the showman with positive- 
ness. 

The hostler winked his one eye at 
him, and, having had a rogue’s long ex- 
perience in roguery, plainly showed that 
he believed a command of this sort to 
be merely for the purpose of publica- 
tion and not an evidence of good faith. 

“And there won’t be much rum left 
round here if we only let him alone,” 
muttered Hiram as he and the cap’n 
walked back to the house. “I only 
wisht them hired girls had as good an 
attraction for stayin’ as he’s got.” 

“Look here, Hiram,” said the cap’n, 
stopping him on the porch, “it’s all 
right to make loud talk to them Doub- 
le-yer T. Double-yers, but there ain’t 
any sense in makin’ it to each other. 
You and me can’t run this tavern no 
more’n hen-hawks can run a revival. 
Them wimmen i 

“You goin’ to let them wimmen 
cackle for the next two years, and pass 
it down to their grandchildren how they 
done us out of all the money we put 
in here—two able-bodied business men 
like we be? A watch ain’t no good only 
so long’s it’s runnin,’ and a tavern ain’t 
either. We've got to run this till we 
can sell it, wimmen or no wimmen— 
and you hadn’t ought to be a quitter 
with thutty-five hundred in it.” _ 

But there was very little enthusiasm 
or determination in the cap’n’s face. 
The sullenness deepened there when he 
saw a vehicle turn in at the tavern 
yard. It was a red van on runners, 
and on its side was inscribed: 


T. BRACKETT, 


Tinware and Yankee Notions. 


The round-faced, jovial little man on 
the seat was known far and wide among 


the housewives of the section as 
Balm o’ Joy Brackett, on account of 
a certain liniment that he compounded 
and dispensed :as a side-liné. With the 
possible exception of one Marengo 
Todd, horse-jockey and far-removed 
cousin of Mrs. Sproul, there was no 
one in her circle of cousins that the 
cap’n hated any more cordially than 
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Todd Ward Brackett. Mr. Brackett 
cheerfully hailing the cap’n as Cousin 
Aaron. 

The little man nodded cheery greet- 
ing to the showman, cried his usual 
“Hullo, Cousin Aaron!” to the surly 
skipper, bobbed off his van, and pro- 
ceeded to unharness. 

“Well,” sighed Hiram resignedly, 
“guest Number One for supper, lodg- 
in’ and breakfast—nine shillin’s and 
hoss-bait extry. ‘Ev’ry little helps,’ as 
old Bragg said when he swallowed the 
hoss-fly.” 2 

“There ain’t any Todd Ward Brack- 
ett goin’ to stop in my tavern,” an- 
nounced the cap’n with decision. Mr. 
Brackett overheard and whirled to 
stare at them with mild amazement. 
“That’s what I said,” insisted Cap’n 
Sproul, returning the stare. “Ferd Par- 
rott ain’t runnin’ this tavern any longer. 
We're runnin’ it, and you nor none of 


your stripe can stop here.” He re- 


flected with sudden comfort that there 
was at least one advantage in owning 
a hotel. It gave a man a chance at 
his foes. 

“You’re runnin’ it, be you?” inquired 
Mr. Brackett, raising his voice and glan- 
cing toward Boadway’s store platform 
where loafers were listening. 

“That’s what we be,” shouted the 
cap’n. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that you’re 
really runnin’ it—and that it ain’t 
closed,” said Mr. Brackett, “ ’cause I’m 
applyin’ here to a public house to be 
put up, and if you turn me away, havin’ 
plenty of room and your sign up, by 
ginger, I’ll sue you under the statute 
and law made and pervided. I ain’t 
drunk nor disorderly, and I’ve got 
money to pay—and I’ll have the law on 
ye if ye don’t let me in.” 

Mention of the law always had terri- 
fying effect on Cap’n Sproul. He 
feared its menace and its intricacies. 
It was his nightmare that law had long 
been lying in wait on shore for him, 
and that once the land-sharks got him in 
their grip they would never let go until 
he was sucked dry. 

“P’ve got witnesses who heard,” de- 
clared Mr. Brackett, waggling mittened 


hand at the group on the platform. 
“Now you look out for yourself!” 

He finished unharnessing his horse 
and led the animal toward the barn, car- 
oling his everlasting lay about “Old 
Hip Huff who came by freight to New- 
ry Corner in this State.” 

“There’s just this much about it, 
cap,” Hiram hastened to say; “me’n 
you have got to run the shebang till we 
can unlo’d it. We can’t turn away cus- 
tom and kill the thing dead. I'll ’tend 
the office, make the beds and keep the 
fires goin’. You—you ” He gazed 
at the cap’n, faltering in his speech and 
fingering his nose apprehensively. 

“Well, me what?” snapped the ex- 
master of the Jefferson P. Benn. But 
his sparkling eyes showed that he real- 
ized what was coming. 

“You've allus been braggin’,” gulped 
Hiram, “what a dabster you was at 
cookin’, havin’ been to sea and ia 

“Me—me?”’ demanded the cap’n, 
slugging his own breast ferociously. 
“Me put on an ap’un, and ‘go out there, 
and kitchen-wallop for that jimbedoggi- 
fied junacker of a tin-pedler? I'll burn 
this old shack down first, I will, by 
the——” 

But Hiram entered fervent and ex- 
postulatory appeal. 

“If you don’t, we’re sendin’ that talk- 
in’-machine on legs off to sue and get 
damages, and report this tavern from 
Clew to WHackenny, and spoil our 
chances for a customer, and knock us 
out generally.” 

He put his arm about the indignant 
cap’n, and drew him in where the loaf- 
ers couldn’t listen, and continued his 
anxious coaxings until at last Cap’n 
Sproul kicked and stamped his way into 
the kitchen, cursing so horribly that the 
cat fled. He got a little initial satisfac- 
tion by throwing the dirty dishes in 
the sink after her, listening to their 
crashing with supreme __ satisfaction. 
Then he proceeded to get supper. 

It had been a long time since he had 
indulged his natural taste for cookery. 
In a half-hour he had forgotten his 
anger and was reveling in the domain 
of pots and pans. He felt a sudden 
appetite of his own for the good, old- 
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fashioned plum-duff of shipboard days, 
and started one: going. Then ginger- 
cake—his own kind—came to his mem- 
ory. He stirred up some of that. He 
sent Hiram on a dozen errands to the 
grocery, and Hiram ran delightedly. 

“T’'ll show you whether I can cook 
or not,” he said ‘to the showman when 
the latter bustled eagerly in from one 
of his trips. He held out a smoking 
doughnut on a fork. “There ain’t one 
woman in ten can fry ’em without ’em 
soakin’ fat till they’re as heavy as a 
sinker.” 

Hiram gobbled to the last mouthful, 
expressing his admiration as he ate, and 
the cap’n glowed under the praise. 

His especial moment of triumph 
came when his wife and Mrs. Look, 
adventuring to seek their truant hus- 
bands, sat in the tavern kitchen and 
ate a doughnut, and added their aston- 
ished indorsement. In the flush of his 
masterfulness he would not permit them 
to lay finger on dish, pot or pan. 

Hiram served as waiter to the lone- 
ly guest in the dining-room, and was 
the bearer of several messages of com- 
mendation that seemed to anger the 
cap’n as much as other praise gratified 
him. 

“Me standin’ here cookin’ for that 
sculpin,” he gritted. 

However, he ladled out an especially 
generous portion of plum-duff—the 
climax of his culinary art—and to his 
wrathful astonishment Hiram brought 
it back untasted. 

“Mebbe’s it’s all right,” he said apolo- 
getically, “but he was filled full, and he 
said it was a new dish to him and didn’t 
look very good, and re 

The cap’n grabbed the despised plum- 
duff with an oath and started for the 
dining-room. 

“Hold on!’ Hiram  expostulated ; 
“you’ve got to remember that he’s a 
guest, cap. He’s——” 

“He’s goin’ to eat what I give him, 
after I’ve been to all the trouble,” 
roared the old skipper. 

Mr. Brackett was before the fire in 
the office, hiccuping with repletion and 
stuffing tobacco into the bow! of his 


clay pipe. 
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“Anything the matter with that 
duff?” demanded the irate cook, push- 
ing the dish under Mr. Brackett’s re- 
treating nose. “Think I don’t know 
how to make plum-duff—me that’s 
sailed the sea for thutty-five years?” 

“Never made no such remarks on 
your cookin’,” declared the guest, clear- 
ing his husky throat in which the food 
seemed to be sticking. 

“Hain’t got no fault to find with that 
plum-duff ?” 

“Not a mite,” agreed Mr. Brackett 
heartily. 

“Then you come back out here to 
the table and eat it. You ain’t goin’ to 
slander none of my vittles that I’ve 
took as much trouble with as I have 
with this.” 

“But I’m full up—chock!” pleaded 
Mr. Brackett. “I wisht I’d have saved 
room. I reckon it’s good. But I ain’t 
carin’ for it.” 

“You'll come out and eat that duff if 
I have to stuff it down your thro’t with 
the butt of your hoss-whip,” said the 
cap’n with an iciness that was terrify- 
ing. He grabbed the little man by the 
collar and dragged him toward the di- 
ning-room, balancing the dish in the 
other hand. 

“T’ll bust,” wailed Mr. Brackett. 

“Well, that bump will make a little 
room,” remarked Cap’n Sproul, joun- 
cing him down into a chair. 

He planted one broad hand on the 
table and the other on his hip, and 
stood over the guest until the last 
crumb of the duff was gone, although 
Mr. Brackett clucked hiccups like an 
overfed hen. The cap’n felt some of 
his choler evaporate, indulging in this 
sweet act of tyranny. 

Resentment came slowly into the jo- 
vial nature of meek Todd Ward Brack- 
ett. But as he pushed away from the 
table he found courage to bend baleful 
gaze on his overhospitable host. 

“T’ve put up at a good many taverns 
in my life,” he said, “and I’m allus 
willin’ to eat my fair share of vittles, 
but I reckon I’ve got the right to say 
when!” 

“If you’re done eatin’,’ 


snapped the 
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stay 
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over 


cap’n, “get along out, and don’t 
round in the way of the help.” 
Mr. Brackett retired, growling 
this astonishing new insult. 

He surveyed the suspended alligator 
gloomily, as he stuffed tobacco into his 

ipe. 

“Better shet them jaws,” he advised, 
“or now that he’s crazy on the plum- 
duff question he’ll be jamming that stuff 
into you.” 

“You can’t say outside that the table 
ain’t all right or that folks go away 
hungry under the new management,” 








“Tf this isn’t life or death, you needn't hurry so.” 


remarked Hiram, endeavoring to pal- 
liate. 

“New management goin’ to inorg’- 
rate the plum-duffin’ idee as a reg’lar 
system?” inquired Mr. Brackett sullen- 
ly. “If it is, I'll stay over to-morrow 
and see you operate on the new elder 
that’s goin’ to supply the pulpit Sun- 
day—pervidin’ he stays here.” 

Hiram blinked his eyes inquiringly. 
“New elder?” he repeated. 

“Get a few elders to put up here,” 
suggested Mr. Brackett venomously, 
“and new management might take a lit- 
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tle cuss off’n the reppytation of this 
tavern.” And the guest fell to smo- 
king and muttering. 

Even as wisdom sometimes falls 
from the mouths of babes, so do good 
ideas occasionally spring from careless 
sarcasm. 

After Mr. Brackett had retired Hi- 
ram discussed the matter of the impend- 
ing elder with Cap’n Sproul, the cap’n 
not warming to the proposition. 

“But I tell you if we can get that 
elder here,” insisted Hiram, “and ex- 
plain it to him and get him to stay, he’s 
goin’ to look at it in the right light, if 


he’s got any Christian charity in him. ° 


We'll entertain him free, do, the right 
thing by him, tell him the case from A 
to Z, and get him to handle them in- 
fernal wimmen. Only an elder can do 
it. If we don’t he may preach a ser- 
mon against us. That'll kill our busi- 


ness proposition deader’n it is now. If 
he stays it will give a tone to the new 
management, and he can straighten the 
thing out for us.” 

Not only did Cap’n Sproul fail to be- 


come enthusiastic, but he was so dis- 
tinctly discouraging that Hiram forebore 
to argue, feeling his own optimis- 
tic resolution weaken under this de- 
pressing flow of cold water. 

He did not broach the matter the 
next morning. He left the cap’n ab- 
sorbed and busy in his domain of pots, 
set his jaws, took his own horse and 
pung, and started betimes for the rail- 
road-station two miles away. On the 
way he overtook and passed, with fine 
contempt for their podgy horse, a dele- 
gation from the W. T. W.’s. 

On the station platform they frowned 
upon him, and he scowled at them. He 
realized that his only chance in this 
desperate venture lay in getting at the 
elder first, and getting him away before 
the women had opportunity to open 
their mouths. A word from them 
might check operations. And _ then, 
with the capture once made, if he could 
speed his horse fast enough to allow 
him an uninterrupted quarter of an hour 
at the tavern with the minister, he de- 
cided that only complete paralysis of the 
tongue could spoil his plan. 
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Hiram, with his superior bulk and 
his desperate eagerness, had the ad- 
vantage of the women at the car-steps. 
He crowded close. It was the white- 
lawn tie on the first passenger who de- 
scended that did the business for Hi- 
ram. In his mind white-lawn ties and 
clergymen were too intimately asso- 
ciated to admit of error. He yanked 
away the little man’s valise, grabbed 
his arm and rushed him across the plat- 
form and into the pung’s rear seat. And 
the instant he had scooped the reins 
from the dasher he flung himself into 
the front seat and was away up the 
road, larruping his horse and ducking 
the snow-cakes that hurtled from the 
animal’s hoofs. 

“Look here! I—I ” gasped the 
little man, prodding him behind. 

“Tt’s all right, elder!” bellowed Hi- 
ram. “You wait till we get there and 
it will be made all right. Set clus’ and 
hold on, that’s all now!” 

“But, look here, I want to go to 
Scotaze tavern!” 

“Good for you!” Hiram cried. “Set 
clus’ and you'll get there!” It seemed, 
after all, that ill repute had not spread 
far. His spirits rose, and he whipped 
on at even better speed. 

“If this isn’t life or death,” pleaded 
the little man, “you needn’t hurry so.” 
Several thank-you-marms had nearly 
bounced him out. 

“Set clus’,” advised the driver, and 
the little man endeavored to obey the 
admonition, clinging in the middle of 
the broad seat. 

Hiram did not check speed even on 
the slope of the hill leading into the 
village, though the little man again 
lifted voice of fear and protest. So 
tempestuous was the rush of the pung 
that the loafers in Boadway’s store 
came out on the platform to observe. 
And they observed the runners strike 
the slush-submerged plank-walk lead- 
ing across the square, observed the end 
of the pung flip, saw the little man rise 
high above the seat with a fur-robe in 
his arms and alight with a yell of mor- 
tal fright in the mushy highway, roll- 
ing over and over behind the vehicle. 

Helping hands of those running from 
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the store platform picked him up, and 
brought his hat, and stroked the slush 
out of his eyes so that he could see 
Hiram Look sweeping back to -recover 
his passenger. 

“You devilish, infernal jayhawk of 
a lunatic!’ squealed the little man. 
“Didn’t I warn you not to drive so 
fast?” 

Hiram’s jaw dropped at the first blast 
of that irreligious outbreak. But the 
white-lawn tie reassured him. There 
was no time for argument. Before those 
loafers was no fit place. He grabbed 
up the little man, poked him into the 
pung, held him in with one hand and 
with the other drove furiously to the 
tavern porch. With equal celerity he 
hustled him into the office. 

“You ain’t in no condition to talk 
business jest now till you’re slicked off 
a little, elder,” he began in tones of ab- 
ject apology. 

“You bet your jee-roosly life I’m 
not!’ cried the little man in a perfect 
frenzy of fury. 

Again Hiram opened his mouth agi- 
tatedly, and his eyebrows wrinkled in 
pained surprise. Yet once more his 
eyes sought the white tie and his 
hand reached for the little man’s arm, 
and feeling at a loss just then for lan- 
guage of explanation, he hurried him 
up-stairs. and into a room whose drawn 
curtains masked some of its untidiness. 

“You wash up, elder,” he counseled. 
“T won’t let nobody disturb you, and 
then whatever needs’ to be explained 
will be all explained. Don’t you blame 
me till you know it all.” And he backed 
out and shut the door. 

He faced the cap’n at the foot of the 
stairs. The cap’n had been watching 
intently the ascent of the two, and had 
gathered from the little man’s scuf- 
fles and his language that he was not a 
particularly enthusiastic guest. 

“They come hard, but we must have 
’em, hey?” he demanded grimly. ‘This 
is worse than shanghaing for a Liver- 
pool boardin’-house and I won’t 33 

“S-s-s-sh!” hissed Hiram, flapping 
his hand. “That’s the elder.” 

“An elder? A man that uses that 
kind of language?” 











“Tle’s had good reason for it,” re- 
turned Hiram fervently. “It’s stout 
talk, but I ain’t blamin’ him.” He 
locked the outside door. “Them 
Double-yer T. Double-yers will be 
flockin’ this way in a few minutes,” he 
said in explanation, “but they’ll have to 
walk acrost me in addition to the door- 
mat to get him before I’ve had. my 
say.” 

But even while he was holding the 
unconvinced cap’n by the arm and 
eagerly going over his arguments once 
more they heard the treading of many 
feet in the office. There were the W. 


‘T. W.’s in force, and they had with 


them a talJ, gaunt man; and the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Look and Mrs. Sproul, 
flushed but determined, indicated that 
tle citadel had been betrayed from the 
rear. 

“T present to you Reverend T. Thay- 
er, gents,” said the president icily, “and 
seein’ that he is field-secretary of the 
enforcement league, and knows his duty 
when_he sees it clear, he will talk to 
you for your own good, and if it don’t 
do you good, I warn you that. there 
will be something said from the pulpit 
to-morrow that will bring down the 
guilty in high places.” 

“The elder!” gasped Hiram, whirling 
to gaze aghast at the cap’n. Then he 
turned desperate eyes up at the ceiling, 
where creaking footsteps sounded. 
“Who in the name o’ Jezebel ” he 
muttered. 

Above there was a sort of spluttering 
bark of a human voice, and the next 
moment there was a sound as of some 
one running about wildly. Then down 
the stairs came the guest, clattering, 
slipping and falling the last few steps 
as he clung to the rail. His eyes were 
shut tight, his face was dripping, and 
he was plaintively bleating over and 
over: “I’m poisoned! I’m blind!” 

Hiram ran to him and picked him 
up from where he had fallen. His coat 
and vest were off, and his suspenders 
trailed behind him. One sniff at his 
frowsled hair told Hiram the story. 
The little man’s top-knot was soppy 
with whisky ; his face was running with 
it; his eyes were full of it. And the 
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next moment the doubtful aroma had 
spread to the nostrils of all. And the 
one-eyed hostler and liquor depository, 
standing on the outskirts of the throng 
that he had solicitously followed in, 
slapped palm against thigh and cried: 
“By Peter, that’s the gallon I poured 
in the water-pitcher and forgot where 
I left it!” 

“Didn’t I tell you and command you 
and order you to throw away all the 
liquor round this place, you one-eyed 
sandpipe?” demanded Hiram furiously. 

“There was a lot of hidin’ done in a 
hurry when they come down on Ferd,” 
pleaded the hostler, “and I forgot where 
I hid that gallon!” 

The little man had his smarting eyes 
open. “Whisky?” he mumbled, drag- 
ging his hand over his hair and sniffing 
at his fingers. 

“You heard what that renegade 
owned up to,” shouted Hiram, facing 
the women. “I gave him his orders. I 
give him his orders now. You jest 
appoint your delegation, wimmen! 


Don’t you hold me to blame for rum 


bein’ here. You foller that man! And 
if he don’t show you where every drop 
is hid and give it into your hands to 
spill, ’u—I'll ” He paused for a 
threat, cast his eyes about him, and 
tore down the alligator from the ceil- 
ing, seized it by the stiff tail and poised 
it like a cudgel. “I'll meller him within 
an inch of his life.” 

“That sounds fair and reasonable, la- 
dies,” said the clergyman, “though, of 
course, we don’t want any violence.” 

“I’m always fair and _ reasonable,” 
protested Hiram, “when folks come at 
me in a fair and reasonable way. You 
talk to them wimmen, elder, about bein’ - 
fair and reasonable themselves, and 
then lead ’em back here, and you'll find 
me ready to, pull with ’em for the good 
of this place, without tryin’ to run 
cross-legged or turn a yoke or twist the 
hames.” 

When the reformers had departed on 
the heels of the cowed hostler, Hiram 
surveyed with interest the little man 
who was left alone with them. 

“T—I—reckon I’ve got a little busi- 
ness to talk over with you,” faltered the 
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old showman, surveying him ruefully. 
The little man took a parting sniff at 
his finger-tips. 

“You reckon you’ve got over being 
drove up so that now you can stop fly- 
in’ and perch a few minutes?” inquired 
the little man with biting irony. 

“T'll *tend to your case now jest as 
close as I can,” returned Hiram meekly. 

“Well,” proceeded the little man, af- 
ter boring Hiram and then the cap’n for 
a time with steely eyes, “I happened to 
run across one Ferdinand Parrott on 
the train, and he seemed to have what 
I’ve been looking for, a property that I 
can convert into a sanitarium. My name 
is Professor Diamond, and I am the 
inventor of the Telauto——” 

But Hiram’s curiosity did not extend 
to the professor’s science. 

“The idee is,” he broke in eagerly, 
“did Ferd Parrott say anything about 
a mortgage and bill of sale bein’ on this 
property, and be you prepared to clear 
off encumbrances ?” 

“Tam,” declared 
promptly. 

“Then you take it,” snapped Hiram, 
with comprehensive sweep of his big 
hand. He kicked the alligator into the 
fireplace, took down his overcoat and 
shrugged his shoulders into it. 

While he was buttoning it the Rev- 
erend Thayer returned, leading the la- 
dies of the Women’s Temperance 
Workers, Miss Philamese Nile at his 
side. But Hiram checked her first 
words. 

“You talk to him after this,” he said ; 
with a chuck of his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the professor. “Speak- 
in’ for Cap’n Aaron Sproul and myself, 
I take the liberty to here state that 
we are now biddin’ farewell to the tav- 
ern business in one grand tableau to 
slow music, lights turned low and the 
audience risin’ and singin’ ‘Home, 
Sweet Home!” He strode out by the 
front way, followed by Mrs. Look. 

“Had you just as soon come through 
the kitchen with me?” asked the cap’n 
in a whisper as he approached his wife. 
“T’m goin’ to do up what’s left of that 
plum-duff and take it home. It kind 
o’ hits my tooth!” 


the professor 
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ESTER POND, will you hush? 
Do you want all those people 
down-stairs to hear you taking 
on? Haven’t you got any pride?” 
“But maybe he’s dead, mother ; may- 
be John’s dead!” 


“Well, I don’t hope he is, but it’s the 
only excuse he could have. If he’s dead, 


I'll forgive him! You set right down 


again, Hetty, and keep your strength! | 


Time enough to walk up and down and 
wring your hands when we get the 
house to ourselves. I hear wheels, and 
I’ll go look out o’ the spareechamber 
window.” 

But she came back shaking her head. 
“Hush! No, it wasn’t him. It was EI- 
der Fuller’s girls riding home from 
academy. There ain’t any signs of any 
other team. You lay down there on the 
sofy and try to calm down. Take off 
your wedding-dress first. J’Il see to 
everything.” 

“But, mother,” wailed the pale girl 
softly, “it’s long past time now. What 
are we going to do? What are we go- 
ing to do—if he doesn’t come at all ?” 

“Lay down! I'll see to it.” The 
mother’s firm chin did not quiver, 
though her heart was turning to water. 
That, after all her work and pride and 
planning, this should come! That all 
those people down-stairs should find out 
—they should not find out, if she had to 
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tie a towel over Hetty’s mouth to hush 
her, if she had to tell a hundred lies! 

“Hester Pond!” She turned upon the 
poor thing fiercely, pity lost in the posi- 
tive need for caution—time for pity af- 
terward. “Hester Pond, if you utter 
another loud sound I'll keep you on 
bread and water for a week! You’ve 
got to keep still. I’m going to wait half 
an hour more, and then I’m _ going 
down-stairs and send those people home. 
No, never mind what I’m going to tell 
“em. I’ll see to that. All you got to 
do is lay there on that sofy and forget 
you ever thought o’ being married 
Oh, you poor dear! You poor dear!” 
for suddenly the stricken young face 
broke her heart. “There, there, moth- 
er’s left! Can’t you get along with 
mother ?” 

The next half-hour was a terrible 
one up-stairs; a tedious one down- 
stairs. At its end Lorania Pond threw 
up her head and marched down to the 
waiting roomful. She did not hurry; 
she moved with stately dignity. When 
she stood in the doorway, she was equal 
to her task. 

“We've just had a telegram from 
John,” she said unhesitatingly. “His 
father’s had a shock, and John can’t 
leave him to. get married. The wed- 
ding is put off to a month from to-day ; 
we hope you'll all be here then. If 
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you'll wait a minute longer I'll pass 
round the wedding-cake, for, of course, 
I shall have to make a new one. You 
can’t put off wedding-cake!” She 
smiled with a splendid effort. The sus- 
picions of the assembled guests were 
undergoing already the process of al- 
layment. 

Lorania Pond’s ancestors had hewn 
out homes in the forests, faced their red 
foes valiantly, been daunted by noth- 
ing. This was Lorania Pond’s forest; 
these her red foes. She faced them, un- 
daunted. Up-stairs the little, abandoned 
bride might succumb brokenly: Hes- 
ter’s veins ran Pond blood, and Ponds 
had been known to succumb. But the 
good red pioneer blood in Lorania’s 
veins ran undismayed over obstacles. 

She moved about among her guests, 
serving them and answering their 
questions. No, he wasn’t dead—that 
is, the telegram didn’t say he was. It 
said a shock, and dear land knew that 
was bad enough! Yes, John must feel 
dreadfully, dreadfully. Hetty? Well, 
she felt bad enough! A girl didn’t like 
to take her wedding- 
dress off till she was 
wedded! 

“But I tell her,” 

laughed Lorania Pond 
undauntedly, ‘‘that 
she’d ought not to 
complain when she’s 
going to put it on 
again in a month. 
‘“What’s a little 
month?’ I tell her. 
‘And they'll all come 
back a month from to- 
day, and you and 
John’ll live happy ever 
after! John’s the one 
to be pitied,’ I tell 
her.” 

The guests were 
gone at length, to the 
last lingering one. 

Then Lorania went 

back to poor little 

Hetty. She found if : 
the child asleep, tear- 
stained and exhaust- = 

ed. Standing looking 
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down at her, the mother’s face grew 
fierce with anger at the man who had 
dared to do this wicked thing. The 
plausible story she had invented in the 
sorry need for a plausible story shriv- 
eled into oblivion, and naked facts 
stared at Lorania Pond. 

Where was John Fuller? Why had 
he not come to be married to Hetty? 
Why had he failed her at this crisis of 
a girl’s life? Where! Why? The 
questions reiterated themselves wearily 
én the mother’s brain. And she had no 
answers to any of them. She had an- 
swered the curious people down-stairs, 
but she could not answer herself. 

“T did the best I could,” she groaned. 

But had she done right? Doubts be- 
gan to assail her, and in the privacy of 
her own soul she weakened. She re- 
membered suddenly that they had never 
known very much about John. He had 
come unexpectedly into Hetty’s life 
while she had been teaching in a distant 
village school. He was even now a 


stranger; they had never known about 
his home or his friends. 


“We've just had a telegram from John,” she said unhesitatingly. 
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“Likely’s not his father died years 
ago,” thought Lorania Pond, with a 
groan. “I’d ought to have said his 
uncle. Uncles are safer. No!” with 
sudden stiffening of her will. “His fa- 
ther’s had a shock, and John’s coming 
to marry Hetty a month from to-day! 
He’s got to come! Oh, John, oh, John! 
how could you? When you were here 
I thought the world and all o’ you!” 

They had all liked him—dear, yes, 
how they had all liked John! His man- 
ly face, his splendid, big body, hi 
spirits, his gentleness, his love for little 
Hetty, there! They had never thought 
to question or to doubt John. And yet, 
now—now he had betrayed their trust. 

The girl’s eyes opened drowsily. 


‘Then, in pretty haste, Hetty sat up. 


“T shall be late! What time is it, 
mother? Have the folks begun to come 
—oh, mother, I remember!” 

The dreary days counted up to three ; 
to four, five, six; and they had no word 
from John. After that they tried not 
to count. Hetty’s sweet, plump face 
thinned and saddened, and the mother’s 
grew fierce with resentment, with deter- 
mination. She would wait a little long- 
er, a very little longer, and then 

“Then I'll go after him,” said Lor- 
ania Pond. 

The keenness of the sleuth tingled in 
her sharp wits; she would hunt him 
down! Before the wedding-day came 
round again she would. face. John Ful- 
ler and ask: things:of him! He should 
answer to. her=little, deserted. Hetty’s 
mother. 

Hetty had: given up. She was. pa- 
tiently readjusting her ruined life and 
trying to point its desolate: little future 
path away from: John. It was piteously 
hard work.. She and John had: been go- 
ing to tread it side by side, swinging 
jubilantly along. Life that had tasted 
so sweet to Hetty a little while ago was 
suddenly ashes under her tongue. 

Oddly enough, she was not haunted 
by dreads and terrors. That something 
might have happened to John she had 
never considered. Perhaps because he 
was so big and strong and assertive. 
How could anything happen to John? 
Then, too, there had been no rumor of 





accident or trouble. No, it was not 
dread in Hetty’s gentle breast. It was 
the bitter consciousness of having been 
deserted; and in the night Hetty lay 
with burning cheeks, wounded in a 
woman’s vital spot. She did not blame 
John, or storm and rage as her mother 
did; hers was a quieter nature, that 
took its wounds patiently; but they did 
not heal. 

“He will never come,” she said one 
day, quite suddenly appearing before 
Lorania Pond as she worked. “John 
will never come, mother. I’ve given up 
expecting, and I want you should.” 

“Give up!” Lorania Pond suspended 
washing and straightened her bent back 
with the air of a queen. “Do I look like 
a person that gives up? Did my moth- 
er give up or my grandmother or my 
great-grandmother? Hetty, I’m going 
away to-morrow morning.” 

“Mother!” Danger-signals flashed in 
the girl’s sad eyes, transforming them. 
Hetty took a step forward. “Not to— 
to——” she faltered and broke off. 

“Yes, ‘to—to!’” cried Lorania Pond. 
“T’ve got my things all packed. I’m go- 
ing to-morrow.” 

“Mother, do you want to kill me?” 

“No, I don’t. I want to save you, 
and that’s what I’m going to find John 
Fuller for. He’s coming back with me 
and marry you a month from the day he 
set out to. I told the people to come 
back that day, and do you suppose I can 
put ’em off the scent again?” 

Hetty’s face at that moment was not 
a Pond face. It was like her mother’s 
face. 

“Mother,” Hetty said evenly, “you 
are not going after John. If you do, J 
shall be wanting this time. You will 
not find me here when you come back. 
I mean what I say, mother; I shall not 
be here: And you will never see me 
again. Now you know. You can take 
your choice.” And she was gone out of 
the room with the strdight, proud car- 
riage of her mother’s mothers. 

Lorania Pond stood utterly motion- 
less, expressionless. What she thought 
at that moment was not written on her 
face. Astonishment, bewilderment, pride 
in Hetty’s sudden decisiveness—who 
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can tell? 
again presently without betraying her- 


She went to her washing 
self. But she did not go away the next 
day. 

Two days later Hetty appeared again 
to her mother at her work. There was 
a certain calm assertion in her manner, 
though her face was gentle, as always. 

“Mother, haven’t you always said I 
would make a good nurse?” she asked, 
without preamble. And without pre- 
amble Lorania Pond answered: 

“Yes, I’ve always said so. You take 
to nursing folks. There was that time 
your father had the typhoid the winter 
before he died ae 

“Then I am going to be a nurse. I 
have decided, mother. Should I have 
to go to a school to learn it?” 

‘Most likely,” shortly answered Lor- 
ania Pond. “They mostly go to hos- 
pitals. Minervy Perley, from over to 
Glidden, is at one now, learning to 
nurse sick folks. But you and Minervy 
Glidden’s two different persons; I sup- 
pose you know that. I suppose you 
know that I wouldn’t let you fi 

“You'll have to, mother,” Hester in- 
terposed gently. “There’s some things 
can’t be helped. I’ve got to get to do- 
ing something. I’ve got to. I can’t 
stay here, mother.. It’s—it’s different 
from it used to be. I don’t feel at home 
here now, since—since Let me go, 
mother!” The girl’s voice was almost 
piteous with entreaty. ‘You don’t need 
me, and there’s sick folks that do. You 
always said I had a knack for taking 
care of sick folks; don’t say anything 
against it, mother! Say ‘Go, and the 
Lord bless you,’ mother—I need bless- 
ing so!” and the voice broke down al- 
together into soft sobbing. 

- Strong natures give way hard. Tears 
to Lorania Pond were like drops of 
blood, but they came now, hot and slow. 
She did not try to hide them, but let 
them trail down the deep lines in her 
cheeks. It was a full moment before 
she trusted herself to speak. Then: 
“Go, and the Lord bless you!” Lorania 
Pond uttered thickly. For the time she 
knew had come. It was the child’s 
right to go. 

“T’d be perfectly safe. I’d come home 
10 
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and see you sometimes, mother,” Hetty 
murmured, her thin cheek rubbing her 
mother’s sleeve in a rare caress. “But 
—but I won’t go if you don’t want I . 
should. I'll try to bear keeping idle 
here.” 

“You're a good girl,” was the moth- 
er’s ‘answer. It sounded irrelevant, but 
it was not. Hetty understood. “You're 
a good girl, Hetty—you better go.” 
And so it was settled. 

She went very soon, as soon as a 
simple, nursely wardrobe could be pre- 
pared. Her wedding finery was packed 
away with no words between them. 
None were pecessary. The ceremony of 
farewell was so brief, and, to outer ap- 
pearances, so unemotional as to be no 
ceremony at all. Hester might have 
been going out to tea. 

At the great, grim Place of Pain an 
initiate’s work was prose; it had no 
poetry in it. But Hester Pond’s life 
had settled into prose. She had packed 
the poetry of it away with her wedding- 
clothes. She wanted work, and here it 
was for the doing. She did it eagerly, 
feverishly. 

The sudden illness of two of the 
nurses pushed her forward into a re- 
sponsible position at the very first. 
Some one was needed; this gentle, 
steady-handed, willing girl must fill the 
place. Hester Pond had that about her 
which inspired confidence. 

“Here are directions; follow them 
implicitly,” the head nurse in the men’s 
accident ward said, her own steady hand 
on the girl’s that was hardly less steady. 
“This is a critical case. He was struck 
by a motor-car, and has been delirious 
ever since. He is harmless now. Let 
me know the moment there is a change. 
You have nothing to do but watch for 
that.” 

The man lay with his face to the wall. 
Hester could not see it. She sat down 
beside the cot and listened pityingly to 
the monotonous, soft babble of words 
that ran on contentedly without break. 
The voice was almost a whisper, and 
she missed a word now and then, until 
her ear became accustomed to the low 
monotony of sound. 

In the early stages of the patient’s de- 
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lirium, following immediately upon his 
accident, he had struggled pitifully 
against restraint, but that was over. 
“We're having a beautiful old time, 
aren’t we, though, sweetheart?” he 
laughed softly to an imaginary com- 
panion. “This is something like! Only 
I wish you’d sit up a little snugger and 
give me hold of your hand—where is 
it? I can’t feel it, dear,” in a pleading 
tone. “And I can’t see your face, ei- 


ther—what do you keep it turned away 
for? It isn’t fair, sweetheart, when I 
haven’t done a living thing but love 


I guess a man ought to be ex- 


” 
! 


you! 
cused for doing that 

His moods changed. Sometimes he 
fell to sobbing like a little child; but he 
was always gentle and always talked. 
Hetty liked him, though she could not 
see his face. A longing grew on her to 
put out her hand and stroke his thick 
tangle of hair. It reminded her—it 
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curled in his neck like 
thought away resolutely. 

“Sweetheart!” This time it was a 
call as to some one not there. It came 
again and again imperatively. It must 
be answered. Hetty rose and leaned 
down over the cot. The head nurse 
had told her to humor him. 

“Did you call me?” she asked, touch- 
ing him lightly. He turned his flushed, 
good face to her coming. 


She put the 


“Mother, do you want to kill me?” 


“Oh!” Hester Pond cried out trem- 
blingly, and again: “Oh!” For it was 
John. He lay there on the bed before 
her, smiling like a little child. 

“You are not sweetheart,” he smiled, 
“but you look like her. Your eyes are 
the same and your nose—her nose is 
just like that. I tell her it runs up- 
hill! Where is sweetheart? Do you 
think she is angry with me because I 
didn’t go to our wedding? Mercy! I 
had the hardest of it, I think: tied here 
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hand and foot! ‘I must go,’ I said, and 
‘You can’t go,’ they said, till I went 


crazy and raved! A man doesn’t take 
kindly to being kept away from his own 
wedding. Why don’t you tell me where 
sweetheart is? Why don’t you tell 
me?” 

“She is safe—she will come soon. 
Lie back and try to go to sleep. If 
you want me to, I'll sing.” 

“T don’t want you to. I want sweet- 
heart to sing to me!” he fretted weak- 
ly. “Is she angry? If I only knew she 
wasn’t angry i 

“She isn’t angry,” Hetty said clearly. 

“Honest?” He tried to sit up. He 
laughed out in his relief. “Have you 
got it straight—right down fine? Hetty 
isn’t angry? Oh, I say, shé’s an angel 
escaped out o’ heaven! Nobody else 
but would have been as angry as any- 
thing, and that’s a fact! When a girl 
gets all togged out in her wedding 
things and nobody com.s to marry her 
it comes pretty near being a serious mat- 
ter. Look here,” lifting one weak hand 
with the other and trying to clench his 
fist, “they wouldn’t let me write her a 


“Did you call me?” she asked. 


letter even! ‘I must,’ I said. ‘You 
can’t,’ they said. I think they said it. 
I couldn’t have been dreaming, could I? 
Oh, I wish ie 

“Yes?” she said gently. Her cool 
fingers were threading his hair as John 
liked to have it threaded. All her cruel 
waiting, her humiliation, her despair, 
were things gone by. John was here on 
the bed, and she loved him. 

“Ves iad 

“I wish you’d swear for me now!” he 
smiled whimsically. “I don’t feel up to 
it myself, and I should feel better if 
somebody let it out good and strong. 
What are you looking like that for? 
You make me think of—you don’t mean 
you’re turning into Hetty, do you? Not 
sweetheart !” 

“John, go to sleep!” she commanded. 
“T won’t marry you unless you go to 
sleep! I shall be right here when you 
wake up.” 

He nestled his cheek in the cool hol- 


low of her hand and went to sleep. His 


troubles were over. 
But it was perilously close to the edge 
of life that he was to go before the 
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Angel of Life triumphed and he began 
to creep back to his own. Hetty’s cour- 
age held, but the strain was very great. 

Lorania Pond got a letter one day, 
and read it a dozen times. The won- 
der of it took away her breath. 

She took off her glasses and wiped 
them and put them on again. Then she 
read the letter once more, and the won- 
der of it all came over her again. A 
week later another letter came, and 
Hetty had this to say: 


To-day’s the twentieth, mother. That 
makes three days left before the day you told 
them all to come back and help marry me and 
John. Can you make wedding-cake in three 
days? And get the best room dusted till it 
shines? For John and’ I will be there, 
mother. I sha’n’t let John get away this 
time! I’m going to keep hold of him every 
minute! 

I didn’t write you before, because the 
doctor wouldn’t promise me John on the 
twenty-third, and I have had all I want to of 
getting married without him. But to-day the 
doctor said I could have him! You never 
saw anything like the way that boy has got 
well since he made up his mind to! He'll 
be very weak for quite a while, of course, 
but when I asked him if he thought he’d be 
able to stand up long enough to be married, 
he said “You bet” so loud it woke up a pa- 
tient three cots away! 

Mother, I guess it pays to be very un- 
happy sometimes, because when the wind 
changes to the west again you’re so much the 
happier! It makes you dizzy, you’re so 
happy. 


Lorania Pond’s faded blue eyes were 
full of tears as she folded the wonder- 
ful letter and put it back into its en- 
velope with methodical precision. But 
the heart of the woman was full of tu- 
multuous joy. 

“They'll all be here! I'll write some 
notes to every single one of ’em to re- 
mind ’em. No! I'll go myself,” she 
decided, “for I’m not going to have 
anybody forget to come to this second 
wedding of Hetty’s, not if I walk ag! 
feet off reminding ’em! The minute I 
get home I’ll stone the raisins and cho 
the suet. I won't sweep and dust ‘il 
day before, so’s to have it fresh. Dear 
land! Dear land! To think it’s all 
turning out so beautiful! The Lord” 
—Lorania Pond dropped suddenly to 
her knees—“Lord, I thank thee from 
the bottom of my heart and the bottom 


of Hetty’s and John’s!” she prayed fer- 
vently. “I guess I’ve been rebelling an 
awful sight, but the provocation was 
terrible, Lord, terrible. If we’d have 
known, but we were in the pitch-dark 
—it’s so light now I’m most blinded! 
Oh, Lord, I thank thee for the light.” 

Fortune favored Lorania and saved 
her a weary tramp from house to house 
for her wedding-guests. She found the 
ladies assembled at the first house to 
which she went. They had come to- 
gether to sew for a fair to be held in 
the church vestry. 

“Come right in, Mrs. Pond,” the 
hostess cried cordially. 

Lorania Pond faced them all smi- 
lingly. 

“T haven’t got my thimble, but I’d 
set down and sew without any, only 
I’ve got to go home and make wedding- 
cake,” she said. “The raisins are suf- 
fering to be stoned, and the suet’s suf- 
fering to be chopped. What I’m here 
for, instid of stoning and chopping, is to 
remind you all that Saturday’s Hetty’s 
second wedding-day, and I don’t want 
any o’ you should fail to come. 

“T might’s well say right here and 
now that it wasn’t any stroke of his pa’s 
kep’ John away last time. It was a 
stroke of his own. I guess about as 
bad a one as you’d find anywhere. He 
was crossing a street, and one o’ those 
horseless carriages came shooting round 
a corner and ran into his head. He 
was ’most killed, and they took him to 
a hospital. There wasn’t any address 
on him, and he was raving crazy. 
That’s all, except that Hetty was there 
nursing him when he came to, and 
they’re coming home together. 

“Well, I must be going home to stone 
those raisins. Don’t any o’ you fail of 
coming Saturday. John’s set his heart 
on getting married this time!” 

On Saturday, in the shining, dustless 
best room John and Hetty were mar- 
ried in the beautiful old way. “I take 
thee, Hetty.” “I take thee, John.” 
Lorania Pond s‘ood by with beaming 
face. 

“John,” the little bride whispered, as 
he turned to claim his kiss, “I feel just 
as if I was your second wife!” 
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Women We Know 
TWO MONOLOGUES—By Cornelia Redmond 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR PERARD 


Mrs. Marius Young Reasons With 
Willie. 


REALLY think, Marius, that we 
should begin to correct Willie. His 
manners are not very good, and a 

great many of his little ways which 
used to amuse us somehow do not seem 
as cunning as they did a year ago. 

No, dear, he is not a baby any more, 
and a child of four is quite old enough 
to be disciplined. I have been think- 
ing the matter over seriously, and I see 
that it is not only our duty to Willie 
himself, but also to the community in 
which he will grow up to be a citizen. 
He may some day hold a prominent of- 
fice, or become a great financial power, 
for he certainly has a wonderful brain. 
You know Doctor Foster said that with 
that shaped head it would be strange 
if he did not develop great executive 
ability. I think we should bear that in 
mind and begin at once to teach him 
self-control and _ consideration for 
others. 

Yes, I admit he is very disobedient, 
but I am sure we can correct that if 
we are untiring in our efforts. Of 
course it is useless to reprove him for 
a thing one day and let something simi- 


lar pass unnoticed the next. If there 
are to be any good results we must be 
systematic. It is going to be very hard 
for us, but we must remember that our 
boy’s future is at stake, and not let our 
personal feelings interfere with our 
duty. 

There he is now. Come here, Willie, 
and kiss papa. I will see to him, nurse, 
while you go and get your supper. 

Did you have a nice time in the park 
this afternoon playing with Bobby 
Wells, dear? 

I think Bobby is a very nice little 
boy, even if he wouldn’t be your horse 
and let you drive him. 

Oh, darling, you mustn’t strike your 
little playmates! That’s very naughty. 
You know you wouldn't like it if Bobby 
should strike you. 

What, you made his nose bleed ? Why, 
Willie! I’m very much ashamed. I 
don’t know what I can say to his mama. 
I’m afraid she won’t- let Bobby play 
with you any more. Marius, I must 
call up Mrs. Wells on the telephone and 
make some sort of apology. You know 
she is the president of our bridge club, 
and I don’t wish to have any unpleas- 
antness with her. 

Yes, 3741 please. Is that Mrs. Wells’ 
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In fact, the next time 
that you strike any- 
body I shall punish you 
by putting you to bed. 
Do you’ understand? 
Willie, I wish you to 
listen to what mama is 
saying. 

Marius, do take that 
poker away from him. 
He must not be al- 
lowed to play with the 
fire. Willie, give it to 
papa when he tells you. 
Take it from him, Ma- 
rius. We must be firm 
when we have told him 
to do a thing. Stop 
crying, Willie, or I 
shall take you up-stairs 
You must learn that 
papa and mama mean 
what they say. Now 
‘sit down on this stool 
like a nice boy, and I 
will show you the pic- 
tures in this donkey- 
book. 

Willie, pick up that 
book this instant! Do 
you hear me? No, Ma- 


“Marius, lift him down off that chair.” rius, he must do it him- 


house? Oh, good evening, Mrs. Wells, 
I didn’t recognize your voice at first. 
Yes, it’s Mrs. Young. I regret to hear 
that our sons had a disagreement this 
afternoon, ard that Willie struck Bob- 
by and made his nose bleed. 

Oh, I’m glad to know that he is all 
right. Of course I was anxious, al- 
though I didn’t think that Willie’s lit- 
tle fist could do any very great dam- 
age 

Bled for half an hour? Did it real- 
ly? Well, my boy wishes me to say 
that he is very sorry, and I myself 
shall see that such a thing does not hap- 
pen again. Yes, I expect to be there 
Thursday afternoon. ‘I am entirely in 
sympathy with your suggestion about 
simpler prizes, and, of course, shall be 
very glad to vote with you. Good-by. 

Now, Willie, you must not strike 
Bobby again, no matter what he does. 





self. Willie, come here, 
and pick up that book as I tell you. 
Now, I hope you will never again knock 
a book out of mama’s hand in that way. 
No, you may not have a chocolate out 
of Cousin Susie’s box. Chocolates are 
only for good little boys, and you have 
not been a good boy to-day. Don’t you 
know that nobody loves naughty little 
boys? 

Yes, you do care—you wouldn’t like 
it if papa and I didn’t love you any 
more. 

Willie, don’t touch anything on the 
mantelpiece. Marius, lift him down off 
that chair. He has pushed the hands 
of the clock back half an hour, and bent 
one of them all out of shape. I have 
never seen such a restless child—he isn’t 
still a moment. Now, Willie, I want 
you to sit down quietly until nurse has 
finished her supper. See the little 
Jones children, who are looking out the 
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window across the way. They have 
hardly moved since their mother seated 
them there a quarter of an hour ago. 

Oh, Marius, come quick. He has up- 
set that vase of flowers, and the water 
will ruin that beautiful copy of Keats 
that you gave me before we were mar- 
ried! Take your handkerchief—don’t 
wait to call anybody. We really must 
break him of this meddling habit or he 
will destroy everything in the house. 

Willie, go and sit on papa’s knee and 
ask him to let you listen to his watch. 
Don’t forget, Marius, that we are going 
to dine with mother to-night at half- 
past seven. 

What is the matter? You might 
have hurt the child very much, throw- 
ing him down in that violent way! 

Why, Willie, did you bite papa? I 
am surprised at you! Oh, nurse, I am 
glad you have come at last. Willie has 
been very naughty, and I want you to 
take him right up-stairs and put him to 
bed. I don’t wonder that papa does not 
wish to kiss you. Good 
night, and I hope you 
are going to be a better 
boy to-morrow. 

I declare, Marius, I 
am completely exhaust- 
ed. I don’t see how 
people with more than 
one child get along. 
Does your .thumb hurt 
you very much? I’m so 
sorry. I never knew 
him to bite anybody but 
nurse before. 

What was that? Oh, 
he’s crying! What is 
the matter, nurse? 

He fell on the stairs 
and bumped his head? 
Oh, my poor baby! 
Bring him down here to 
me. 

There, there, darling, 
don’t cry! Mama will 
kiss the place and make 
it well. He must have 
got a very hard knock, 
just see how red _ his 
forehead is. You 
needn’t wait, nurse—I 
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will carry him up-stairs. Let mama 
wipe his eyes and papa will get down 
the box of chocolates and give him one 
in each hand. 

No, Marius, there is no use talking 
to me about systematic discipline when 
my child is suffering. Yes, sweetheart, 
I know it does hurt. There! there! 


Mts. Upton Ayre Goes to the Tele- 


phone. 


Yes, 2469 Chelsea, please. 

Is that Mrs. Healey’s Employment 
Agency? 

Oh, good morning, Mrs. Healey. 
This is Mrs. Upton Ayre, of West One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street. You 
know I wrote you about getting me a 
cook. 

Yes, the woman came; but when I 
investigated her reference it wasn’t sat- 
isfactory. I called up the lady on the 


’ telephone, and learned that the woman 


had used profane language to her. 
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“Mama will kiss the place and make it well.” 
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Please don’t mention this, because she 
told me in confidence. With my chil- 
dren, of course I could not take a per- 
son who was liable to use improper 
language in the house. 

Another one, who says she knows 
me? What is her name? 

Annie Flaherty? Oh, yes, I know 
Annie. She lived with my sister three 
years ago, and ran away with the fur- 
nace-man, who had a wife living in 
Brooklyn. I suppose he has deserted 
her, as she might have expected. No, 
Mrs. Healey, I’m afraid Annie won't 
do; but pray don’t let her know that I 
said anything against her character, or 
she may sue me for damages. 

Nobody else this morning? Oh, I’m 
so sorry. Well, keep mein mind and 
call me up if any one comes in. I shall 
be at home all day. Good-by. 

Central, 6644 Lexington, please. 

Is that Lee & Taylor’s Employment 
Office ? 

This is Mrs. Upton Ayre, of One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street. I am 
looking for a cook and am unable to 
go out owing to a cold. Can you send 
some women up for me to interview? 
Of course I will pay their carfare. 

What, most of them don’t care to 
live so far up-town? Why, how absurd! 
They must know that everybody can’t 
live in the same part of the city. 

There are four in the family—my 
husband, two children and myself. 

What was that? Oh, they are aged 
ten and twelve. 

About the wash—all the large pieces 
are sent out; but I expect her to do the 
small things, like pocket-handkerchiefs 
and napkins. 

Why, my cooks have always done it 
before; you know we live in an apart- 
ment. 

The ninth floor. 

Why, of course, there is an elevator. 
What a ridiculous question! 

Only one other, who does the cham- 
ber-work and waiting. 

Oh, about the wages—twenty-five is 
what I pay. 

Not enough? Well, that is all I can 
give. I don’t know what we are com- 


ing to when a woman asks more than 


twenty-five dollars for doing the cook- 
ing for a small family ! 

I don’t care to discuss the matter any 
further if you have no one that will 
suit me. Good-morning. 

I declare, these people are too im- 
pertinent. I wish we could get along 
without a cook, but we can’t. 

Give me 70 Columbus, please, cen- 
tral. : 

Is that Madame Fouché’s Employment 
Agency? 

Well, I wish to get a cook, and I can’t 
go out because I have a cold. [I live in 
an apartment in West One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, on the ninth floor. 
There are two elevators in the house. 
My family consists of two grown per- 
sons and two children, a girl of twelve 
and a boy of ten. All the washing is 
sent out except the small pieces, and I 
pay twenty-five dollars. 

No, we haven’t a place in the coun- 
try, but I keep my cook in town all 
summer on my husband’s account. 

What, they all want to go to the 
country when summer comes? Well, 
I’m sorry,+ but I can’t oblige them. 
Have you nobody you could send for 
me to interview? 

No, a Swedish girl who speaks no 
English would not do. She might poi- 
son us, or do something to make the 
gas-range explode. 

No, a respectable Swiss girl who has 
never done anything but take care of 
children would be of no use to me. 
What I want is a cook. 

Oh, Madame Fouché, I couldn’t run 
the risk of taking a woman who was 
dismissed from her last place for 
drunkenness. I dare say she is compe- 
tent, and that she might keep sober for 
six months, but the uncertainty would 
make me wretched. Well, I’m getting 
utterly discouraged. 

Central, give me 2469 Chelsea again. 

Is that Mrs. Healey’s? 

Oh, Mrs. Healey, this is Mrs. Upton 
Ayre. Has Annie Flaherty gotten a 
place yet? 

Well, on second thought, I’ve decided 
to try her for a month, so please send 
her up. I remember she used to make 
very nice desserts. Good-by. 
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HE out-of-town girl had hardly 

put her little foot in big New 

York the other day before she 

was surrounded by a bevy of her old 

school friends all welcoming her back 

to Gotham and all exclaiming as if in 
one breath: 

“You have arrived just in time to 
be the guest of honor at a new club 
we all belong to, and so we came down 
to the station to hurry you along to the 
meeting.” 

“You are an honorary member of 
the club already, even if you don’t know 
it,” said the girl whom the out-of-town 
girl had come to visit. “I’m the presi- 
deni, and you, my dear, are our one and 
only non-resident member. The club 
is the result of the 
most crying need 
you ever heard of. 
Not one of our 
members’ had 
enough new clothes 
this year to keep up 
her reputation for 
smart dressing, and 
we've all been at our 
wits’ ends to know 
just how to turn. 
The idea of the club 
came to me as a real 
inspiration. 

“We call it the 
Renovation Club. 
Sounds rather dis- 
tinctive, doesn’t it? 
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But in reality it’s just us girls getting 
together each week and doing our best 
to give our old gowns a new touch or 
two. We are supposed to work with 
our hands and brains from three to 
five; and then comes a cup of tea, and 
perhaps a man or two, just for the 
sake of enlivening us a bit. The meet- 
ing is at my house to-day, so all you 
have to do is to go up to your own room 
and brush up a bit, and then come down 
and be one of us.” 

“Well, it sounds most delightful, but 
if you all need new clothes,” said the 
out-of-town girl, as her glance strayed 
from one girl to the other, “allow me to 
say not one of you look it.” 

When the out-of-town girl reached 
the library in her 
friend’s home, where 
the Renovation Club 
was in session, she 
found all the mem- 
bers hard at work. 
Her friend’s maid 
was accomplishing 
wonders with the 
sewing-machine, and 
every girl present 
seemed to be work- 
ing as if her life de- 
pended upon it. 

“You have no 
idea,” said the presi- 
dent of the club, “the 
real value of a new 
neckwear-touch to a 
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costume. Last year I had a black net 
dinner gown. It was made up over 
black chiffon and black satin. The 
blouse had a white all-over lace, very. 
deep yoke and high collar, which was 
embroidered in different shades of silk 
and some gold threads. It was very 
Frenchy and smart when it was new, 
but I regret to say that at the begin- 
ning of this year it was hardly present- 
able for even the most informal of small 
dinners. 

“Now, I knew I should need this 
gown, and as it was the blouse rather 
than the skirt that looked the most 
dilapidated, I brought it along to the 
first meeting of the Renovation Club 
and we all directed our brains to its 
remodeling. To-day, you see, I am 
working on it.” 

As she spoke she held up a black net 
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Novel girdle, neck tie and sleeve bows for freshening 
up a last year’s waist. 


blouse, showing a gold appliqué across 
the corsage. 

- “This is new,” said the president, 
pointing to the trimming. “I took 
away the embroidered lace yoke, and 
made the blouse décolleté, adding the 
gold trimming, and now I am making 
the dearest sort of a little collar to wear 
with it. It is really a dog-collar of 
black maline laid in the finest of tucks, 
which is caught here and there with 
gold bar-clasps. I have had the clasps, 
which are really nothing more than 
gold collar supporters, for a long time, 
and you see how stunning they look 
against the black maline. 

“IT am also making two new collars 
to wear with lingerie waists. One is 
a turndown collar of stiff linen, which 
I have embroidered with big French 
knots in violet; and see if you ever saw 
anything more cunning than the little 
shaded bow that I am going to wear 
with it. 

“I have made it of three shades of 
violet ribbon. There’s a little strap in 
the center, which is in the lightest 
shade, and then three loops on each 
side, the two darkest ones coming first. 
These little shaded bows look very love- 
ly in different colors, and look well 
if worn with any white shirt-waist. 

“The other collar I am sewing onto 
one of my finest lingerie blouses, the 
collar of which was all worn out. The 
new collar is made of batiste tucked 
very finely. At the lower part of the 
collar where I have joined it to the 
waist, I have sewed a narrow band of 
gold ribbon, which ties in the front in 
a small bow. The top of the collar is 
finished with a soft little ruching.” 

The making of bows seemed special- 
ly to appeal to the club members, and 
many were the novel ideas which the 
out-of-town girl saw exemplified. 

One girl, who for reasons all her 
own was specially partial to Princeton, 
was making a black and yellow college 
bow. 

“In making it,” she explained, “I use 
a half-yard each of yellow taffeta and 
black taffeta ribbon. I get the yellow 
ribbon two and one-half inches wide, 
and the black one and one-half inches. 
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I fold the black ribbon over the yellow 
so that it leaves a half-inch border of 
yellow on each side of my black loop. 
Then I make two pointed ends of the 
black ribbon by folding it, and I strap 
the center of the loops with both colors. 
A little bow of this sort is really very 
smart; and, of course, they can be made 
in other college colors, only - Princeton 
for mine every time!” 

Still another necktie, which one of 
the girls was making, consisted of a 
group of ribbon loops held together 
with a knot in the center and finished 
with two long tassel ends made of the 
ribbon. Very soft satin ribbon was 
used, and in making the tassels, the 
ribbon was gathered at both the bot- 
tom and the top. 

Perhaps the most elaborate piece of 
work that was being made at the club 
that afternoon, was technically referred 
to as a disguise. In reality it was a 
charming confection made of black filet 
net—a sort of skeleton blouse to be 
slipped over the head and to cover the 
defects of the silk waist worn beneath. 

The girl who was making it had 
shown many a time before a real genius 
for remodeling her clothes. This dis- 
guise, or overblouse, she designed her- 
self. It was made of strips of black 
filet net so arranged that they gave not 
only the broad-shouldered effect, but 
the Japanese armhole, also. Both the 
front and the back of the disguise were 
made alike. There was a deep yoke 
with three shoulder-straps in graduated 
lengths on each side, and another strap 
depending from the front of the yoke, 
and one just like it at the back, which 
fastened to the belt. Each one of the 
filet straps were edged with first a nar- 
row band of black silk soutache, and 
then a narrow line of gold braid. 

The neck, which was cut V-shape 
back and front, was bound with both 
the black and gold braid, while the 
straps which fastened the blouse to the 
belt were trimmed with little gold bows. 
The yoke showed a little braiding both 
in the. black and gold. To wear over 
a black or a colored silk waist, which 
is in need of some sort of a disguise to 
cover its defects, nothing could be pret- 
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This black filet renovating touch is known as a dis- 
guise. It is just the thing to cover the 
defects of an old waist. 


tier than a transparent overblouse made 
in this fashion. 

“T count a great deal on the value of 
a new girdle as a freshening touch to 
a gown,” said one of the prettiest mem- 
bers of the club, who was working 
away on a strip of pink satin. 

The girdle she was making was of a 
bias strip of pink satin. Its new touch 
consisted of a strap starting from the 
left side and reaching to the bust line, 
where it was finished in a bow. 

“Sometimes I vary the effect a little 
by sewing to the center of the bow a 
small, pink, artiflcial rosebud, letting its 
long stem run down the center of the 
pink satin strap. With a lace blouse 
such a girdle as this looks very pretty, 
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and with a silk waist it can be made of 
lace and bound with satin. 

“When I wear mine I shall finish the 
sleeves of my lace waist with narrow, 
pink satin tied in a little bow; and I 
shall use the same shade and width of 
satin as a necktie to be put around the 
bottom of my collar, tying in a bow in 
front.” 

“Now for 
refresh- 
mentsand 
the men,’’ 
said the presi- 
dent. ‘“Let’s 
put up our 
work and for- 
get it.” 

“T like your 
Renova- 
tion Club, 
dear old girl,” 
said the out- 
of-town girl 
that night, as 
she and her 
New York 
friend were 
having a last 
talk before re- 
tiring. “And 
do you know, 
I’ve got a lot 
of help from 
it already? 

“You know 
how little 
money I have 
and how 
great- my 
need is for 
more, and 
some way to- 
day when I 
watched you girls, who have always had 
so many of the good things of this 
world, striving to make your money 
go farther than it ever has before, the 
idea just popped into my head that it 
was high time I began to earn some 
money, and do you know, [ think I'll 
have a shop? 

“Now, don’t say no, and discourage 
me, and that it sounds impractical, and 
all that, until I tell you some of my 





These collars give a new touch to a waist. 


No. 1. Maline dog collar with gold bar supporters. ish? Not a 
No. 2. Collar of tucked batiste with gold neck band and bow. bi f it! I 
No. 3. Stiff linen collar embroidered with French knots worn with ante bow. it Or it 


ideas about it, because I want you to 
help me and I want you to.think it’s 


_ wise. 


“To begin with, there isn’t a real 
shop in our whole suburb. Everybody 
shops in town, and there are times when 
it isn’t always convenient to go into the 
city. Now, why couldn’t I hire a room 
in our public hall, for instance, and open 
a little art and 
utility shop? 
I could take 
goods on con- 
signment, and 
about all the 
rest of the 
things I could 
make myself. 
Every time I 
come to New 
York I pick 
up all sorts 
of ideas that 
would be use- 
ful to me, and 
since you've 
gone into 
trade just 
think what a 
big help you 
will be to me. 

“Say you 
don’t think 
it’s foolish, 
and say, also, 
that we’ll 
start to ‘do’ 
the shops the 
first thing in 
the morning.” 

‘*“Fool- 


think in time 
you could work up a good little busi- 
ness ; and as for my help,” said the New 
York girl, “that you know you can al- 
ways count on.” 

During their shopping-tour the next 
morning the girls saw many bargains 
and many Christmas left-overs. The 
out-of-town girl bought for almost 
nothing a number of artistic calendars, 
which before the holidays brought good 
prices. These she intends to keep un- 




















til next year, using the 
foundation, but putting a 
new little calendar, a 
1909 one, in place of the 
1908. 

One of the calendars 
which she purchased 
showed a long, narrow, 
colored photograph of a 
country road and some 
tall trees. This was 
framed by a narrow, gilt 
band, and below it, glued 
to the ribbon, was the 
little calendar. Surely 
next year it will be 
equally as attractive. 

Another calendar 
which she bought for ten 
cents consisted of an il- 
luminated card _ bearing 
this thought: 








Violets are now 
worn on the arm 
instead of pinned 
to the corsage. 


The best things are nearest ; breath in your 
nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at your 
feet, duties at your hand; the path of God 
just before you. Then do not grasp at the 
stars, but do life’s plain, common work as it 
comes—certain that daily duties and daily 
bread are the sweetest things of life. 


This was framed in brown wood, and 
to it was attached a calendar. During 
the holidays this calendar had sold for 
one dollar. 

Many of the left-over Christmas 
booklets gave her suggestions for get- 
ting up little booklets and cards her- 
self. And then there were the ribbon 
novelties in the form of bags and 
girdles, hat bows and hair ornaments. 

Among the fads which the out-of- 
town girl noted was the fetching new 
way the smart New York girl was wear- 
ing her violets. 
have a huge bunch pinned to her cor- 
sage. Instead she wears about her 
glove a band of velvet as a bracelet, and 
to this is securely pinned a rather small 
bunch of violets, flatly grouped. Some- 
times there is a gardenia in the center 
with just a few violets encircling it, and 
then again there is just an orchid with 
sufficient violets surrounding it to form 
a border. 

The out-of-town girl also noticed 
that the exclusive, high-priced shops 
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were showing, and the fashionable New 
York women were wearing, many ex- 


treme novelties in veils. Perhaps the 
newest of all is the two-toned veil, the 
mesh in one tint and the chenille dot 
in another, but both in the same color. 
These new veils were extremely long, 
and were finished with a fine plaiting 
of silk muslin, with a narrow chiffon 
taffeta binding. 

It surprised the out-of-town girl to 
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Here is the new veil and the way the fashionable 
New York woman wears it. 
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notice that the veils were draped so 
that they hung loosely, and were not 
caught back at the nape of the neck the 
way they have been for the last year or 
so. In two shades of brown the veils 
were much seen, and also in shades of 
blue. 

On their expedition of hunting for 
novelties, it was not only the big dry- 
goods shops, but many of the art-shops 
and furniture-stores that the girls vis- 
ited. The out-of-town girl kept her 
eyes wide open for artistic bits of fur- 
niture. She saw many novelties in 
book-shelves and  combination-desks 
and book-cases which appealed to her, 
as well as any number of new ideas in 
screens, 
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Burlap and brown wood screen with photographs as its decoration. 











One screen which she specially liked 
—liked so much, in fact, that she will 
plan one for her own little shop when 
she starts it, was made of heavy burlap 
in a buff shade. It consisted of four 
panels framed in dark brown wood. 
The decoration for the upper part of 
each panel was a picture, also framed in 
brown wood. For the much-in-love girl 
this screen could be made up for. her 
own den showing four photographs of 
the man she liked best, while the girl 
who was interested in art might have 
as pictures brown prints of some of 
Rembrandt’s or Franz Hals’ heads. In 
fact, a screen such as this could be made 
to order to suit the individual taste of 
the purchaser. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY W. 


HE name of Lanvale is identified 
with the early history of the col- 
ony of Maryland. There had 

been a Sir Laurence Lanvale, a Catho- 
lic and friend of Leonard Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, in the days of Charles the 
First. When his majesty of headless 
memory granted to Lord Baltimore the 
colony which the latter in gratefulness 
named after Charles’ queen, Sir Lau- 
rence Lanvale was one of those gentle- 
man-adventurers who received a large 
secondary grant from the patentee. 
Until the Civil War the Lanvales still 
boasted their town and country houses, 
their retinue of slaves, and their stables 
of thoroughbreds. Up to that time it 
had not been necessary for one termed 
a gentleman to bother his head about 
business matters. The fifteenth Lau- 
rence Lanvale did not recognize the fact 
that things had changed. He continued 
to live as his fathers had done, and 
when the income showed signs of being 
overtaxed, he sold some real estate. He 
was quite a hand at losing money, in- 
deed. Horses, cards, bets—Laurence 
Lanvale was never known to win at any 
of them. His son continued to live 
the life of the father, with the result 
that at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the Lanvales were living on their 
debts. Of all the vast Lanvale grants 
there remained but a small farm in the 
Blue Spring Valley, their magnificent 
town-house which they could not afford 
to keep up and which they vainly tried 
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to lease, and some shooting preserves 
on the Gunpowder River, valuable only 
from the sportsman’s point of view. 

The son, the sixteenth Laurence Lan- 
vale, died soon after the close of the last 
century. He left behind him a widow 
of about forty and six children—four 
girls and two boys. The male children 
had come last, and were mere tots of 
six and nine. The girls were twenty- 
one, sixteen and twelve years of age. 
The oldest girl was named Laura—the 
eldest child of the Lanvale family was 
always Laurence or Laura according to 
sex. 

She was exceedingly pretty, quite pa- 
trician, and very  gentle-mannered. 
Since she had been old enough to re- 
member, she had held a sort of self- 
constituted guardianship over her weak 
and selfish mother and her self-indul- 
gent, careless father. She dominated 
both parents in her gentle way, and to 
the growing children Laura took the 
place which her mother should have 
held. Mrs. Lanvale had been a Danger- 
field, of Virginia—a petted and spoiled 
only child. She had been penniless when 
Laurence Lanvale married her ; but that 
mattered little, for she was quite a 
beauty, and the Dangerfields as a fam- 
ily had no superiors. Mrs. Lanvale 
never recovered from the effects of be- 
ing petted. She was a child in all things 
still, and required some one to coddle 
her, and beg her to do the things she 
wanted to do. She treated her children 
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much as she had treated her dolls. The 
dolls were squeezed tight to her bosom 
at one moment, and with a change of 
mood flung violently against the wall. 
If they lost their sawdust, she threw 
them into the waste-basket. 

Of course she could not fling her chil- 
dren against walls or into waste-baskets, 
but she could push them away, slap 
them when they did not deserve it, and 
omit to when they did. With the ex- 
ception of Laura, none of Mrs. Lan- 
vale’s offspring showed her any particu- 
lar respect, treating her rather as one 
of themselves. 

But Laura ruled by gentleness, and 
ruled well. She was an absolutely un- 
selfish child. She had seen that some 
one must give up for the sake of the 
‘others—and she had chosen to be that 
one. Perhaps the most striking instance 
of her self-abnegation was her giving 
up her coming-out party in order that 
Millie, the second daughter, could have 
a new outfit for boarding-school. 

Fortunately a coming-out party was 
not absolutely necessary for a débutante 
whose family was known to be not over- 
abundantly provided with this world’s 
goods. Laura did, however, manage to 
possess several presentable gowns, and 
to attend the germans of the Bachelors’ 
Cotillion Club. She was one of twenty- 
five débutantes that year, and she easily 
led them all in looks and in popularity. 
The scribes who write the society news 
for the press greatly enthused over her. 
Her family history—than which Mary- 
land had none more illustrious—was re- 
hashed for the benefit of their readers. 
She became the bright particular star 
of that year’s gatherings, and had she 
accepted all the invitations that were 
sent her, she would have worn herself 
out. But Laura had much to do at 
home—the supervision of the household 
and the children. So she went into so- 
ciety comparatively little. 

People knew, in an indefinite sort of 
way, that the Lanvales were rather des- 
titute of money; but they had no idea 
of the bitter struggle with poverty that 
Laura was fighting alone and unaided. 
The Lanvales had mo income. They 


were now living on the proceeds of a 
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farm which they had recently sold. 
When the money for that was gone, 
something else would have to go. 
Laura presented a smiling face to the 
world; but her eyes were sometimes 
very red when she was alone. 

One day she told her mother that 
they could not afford to keep the car- 
riage any longer. To avoid argument, 
Laura had sold the horses and vehicle 
before speaking to her mother about it. 
That good lady thereupon went into a 
fiery rage, and then subsided into tears. 
She called to Laura’s attention the fact 
that she “had always been used to ri- 
ding in a carriage,” that in her father’s 
day she might have had anything she 
wanted by merely asking for it, and now 
because she was getting to be an old 
woman no one cared what became of 
her. It was a typical specimen of frmi- 
nine illogicality. 

“If—you—had—any consideration,” 
she finished in a burst of tears, “you 
wouldn’t see your poor mother suffer so 
—you have had plenty of chances to 
marry rich men—you have, I know you 
have—and you know you can’t marry 
Tom Beauregard, you know you can’t— 
the idea!—that I should be sacrificed 
for that scamp—yes, I, and all my—poor 
—little—children—sacrificed to him!” 

Laura’s face was red. “Mother, dear, 
Tom is not a scamp.” She came very 
near losing her self-control. “You know 
Tom isn’t a scamp, and that I love him 
very much—and he loves me. He hasn’t 
any money—but neither have we.” 

“You can’t marry him,” wailed Mrs. 
Lanvale. “He won’t be able to support 
even you; and what is to become of me 
and my poor—little—children ?” 

Laura walked across the room and 
back again. Then she sat down and 
nervously picked at the fringe of a di- 
van. “That’s true, mother, dear,” she 
said quietly. “I knew it all the time. 
But I didn’t see—exactly s 

The daughter went to her room im- 
mediately after. The next morning 
Thomas Ellicott Beauregard received a 
letter which told him very simply that 
while she loved him and would never 
love any one else, it was quite impossi- 
ble for her to marry him. 




















“TI must look after the children,” she 
said in part. “They haven’t any one 





else. Mother is an invalid, too, and 
must be cared for. Tom, dear, can’t 
you see 


There was much more, but it was for 
no eyes but Tom’s. The letter ended 
with an underscored request to “Tear 
this up as soon as you have read it, and 
good-by, dear, dear boy.” 

It had the effect of making Tom 
Beauregard miserable for the day. 
When he post-hasted to the Lanvale 


house that afternoon he was told that 
Miss Lanvale was out. He returned in 
the evening—she was still “out.” 

Then Tom understood. He went away 
with the firm intention of getting drunk. 
But he remembered how much he loved 
Laura and how worthy of love she was, 
and he became ashamed of his weak 
intention. 


II. 


Of course Mr. Sylvanus Meek was 
not “in” the Bachelors’ Cotillion. Nor 
had he ever been a guest of that club; 
this fact, without reflecting on Mr. 
Meek at all, means that his social stand- 
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ing in Baltimore had not advanced to 
exactly the top-notch. But Mr. Meek 
was quite welcome at the homes of 
many of those who were intimately as- 
sociated with the club. Now it is not 
quite certain whether Mr. Meek wanted 


to be “in” the Cotillion. If he had 
greatly desired it, his achievements in 
other lines would lead one to believe 
that he might have obtained even that. 

Mr. Meek—who belied his name— 
was a self-made man—and well made at 
that. No one would have known he 





“You know Tom isn’t a scamp.” 


was a self-made man if Meek had 
not a habit of recalling the days when 
he clerked-in a country store, and other 
things of that sort. This was apt to be 
somewhat disagreeable to his auditors, 
who did not like to be reminded that 
they had to accept Meek whether they 
wished to do so or not. He was one 
of those strong, aggressive men with 
a keen sense of humor, whom few peo- 
ple dare to snub. Moreover, there was 
nothing about him personally which one 
could use as a peg on which to hang | 
innuendoes. He dressed well and in ex- 
cellent taste; his accent was quite cor- 
rect; his grammar, impeccable. He 
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knew how to do the right 
thing at the right moment— 
and how to do it well. No, 
undoubtedly, Mr. Sylvanus 
Meek was not a person to 
snub. 

Of course every one knew 
how he “got in” socially. He 
was the financial power of 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
and he dominated that ex- 
change by sheer force of per- 
sonality. He had _ started 
with nothing, and was now 
quite wealthy. In this minia- 
ture Wall Street he was a lit- 
tle monarch; and he held the 
financial lives of so many so- 
ciety men within his large, 
well-formed hands that it 
might have been suicidal for 
them not to assent to his sug- 
gestions outside Change. 

Mr. Meek was now look- 
ing about him preparatory to 
marrying. He inspected the 
matrimonial field, and found 
that it contained many good 
things; but the best of them 
all, he thought, was Laura 
Lanvale. It was an invest- 
ment, this getting a wife. Mr. 
Meek wanted a pretty wom- 
an who had an undoubted 
social position; but at the 
same time one who was not 
so stung by the social bee 
that she had no time for the 
proper building up of a real home. The 
more he saw of Laura Lanvale the 
more he wanted her for a wife. He 
did not delude himself into thinking 
that he was in love with her; but he 
certainly desired her ardently. She 
possessed every qualification of the ideal 
wife, according to his view. 

It was quite plain that Laura liked 
Sylvanus Meek. All women did. His 
manner toward them was deferentially 
dominant—the mailed fist under the vel- 
vet glove. He was an adept in small 


. gallantries, but he could be quite curt 


and determined when he chose. He ap- 
pealed to them, too, because he was a 
man who had “done things’; and he 
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fo 
as much more, but it was for no eyes but Tom’s. 


was ready to do them again. For above 
all else he was strong, and that, novel- 
ists tell us, is the first quality that a 
woman requires in a man.. 


It was some six months after Laura 
Lanvale had written Tom Beauregard 
the letter which had sent Tom away 
miserable, and since that time the two 
had not met except at large affairs. Peo- 
ple said it was all off between them, 
and then turned their attention to 
Laura’s affair with Sylvanus Meek. 

“T do hope it will be a go,” said Mrs. 
Carey Milton. “It would be just the 
thing for dear Laura.” 

Mrs. Milton was Laura’s cousin, and 


























her sentiments were those of all who 
were cognizant of the real state of the 
Lanvale fortunes. “And, of course,” 
pursued Mrs. Milton, “there is nothiag 
impossible about Mr. Meek except his 
name. He has no family———” She 
shiugged her shoulders. “Well, Laura 
has enough for both, I fancy. It isn’t 
as tough he weren’t presentable. Real- 
ly, you know, I like him quite well.” 

Mrs. Carey Milton was quite ad- 
vanced in her social ideas for Baltimore. 

Tom Beauregard ceased to show his 
face at the germans after receiving 
Laura’s letter, and Laura herself was 
seldom in evidence at those functions. 
Tom was trying to do the decent thing ; 
but it hurt him, cut him very deep. He 
tried to keep out of Laura’s sight; but 
he was selfish enough to hope that he 
was always in her mind—which is the 
selfishness of all true lovers. 

So Tom got along very well so long 
as Laura’s name was linked with no 
one else’s. He was the hero of a By- 
ronic romance. He even got some pleas- 
ure out of pitying himself, and admir- 
ing himself for being so noble-minded. 
But when Sylvanus Meek loomed up on 
the marital horizon, and folks began to 
talk about his chances with Laura, and 
what a good thing it would be for Laura 
and so forth, Tom began to acquire a 
sense of deep-seated injury. 

In the first place, Tom looked on 
Meek as what he was pleased to term a 
bounder. Tom was quite narrow- 
minded. He had nothing but family to 
rank him above the general public, and 
he consequently placed an absurdly high 
value on his ancestors. But Meek had 
no family; he had clerked in a country 
store—he said so himself; therefore 
Meek was not a gentleman. Not being a 
gentleman, Meek must be a bounder. 

Being a bounder, Laura could certain- 
ly care nothing for him. Tom consoled 
himself with that thought. She could 
never marry a bounder even if he had 
money. After having made this weighty 
deduction, Tom was somewhat dazed 
and surprised when it was rumored that 
Laura was to marry Sylvanus Meek. 

It is not particularly easy to follow 
the inner workings of Tom Beaure- 
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gard’s mind, because the process re- 
sulted in a conclusion which was quite 
dishonorable, and as Tom had, supposi- 
titiously, inherited some centuries of 
breeding and honor, it was to be sup- 
posed that a dishonorable action was 
something quite out of his sphere. 

But Tom in his storm of rage figured 
matters out somewhat in this wise: 
Laura loved him and yet she was mar- 
rying this bounder. It was therefore 
quite obvious that she was sacrificing 
herself for her family’s sake in order 
that Meek’s money might provide plen- 
titude for her mother, brothers and sis- 
ters. Not only was she sacrificing her- 
self, but she was sacrificing him—Tom 
Beauregard. 

Tom swore roundly that Laura 
should not sell herself and ruin both 
her own life and-his because Meek had 
enough money to buy her. Firm in his 
resolve, he rummaged among his pri- 
vate papers and procured the letter 
which Laura had sent him six months 
before, declaring her love but breaking 
off their intimacy. It may be remem- 
bered that Laura had asked him to de- 
stroy this letter. 

An hour later Tom was in Sylvanus 
Meek’s apartments at the Belvedere. 
Meek’s servant took in his card. A few 
moments later Meek came out and 
greeted him. The two men knew one 
another slightly. 

There was nothing in Meek’s appear- 
He 
was in evening clothes at the time, and 
looked as though he belonged in them, 
which is something of a feat for one 
not born to the purple. He looked in- 
quiringly at Tom Beauregard. 

“Can’t you call some other time, Mr. 
Beauregard?” he asked. “I’m sorry, 
but I have a dinner engagement, and” 
—he glanced at his watch—“I 
haven’t much time to spare.” 

Tom had not seated himself. He still 
held his hat in his hand, and was glar- 
ing defiantly at Meek. Altogether he 
was quite at a disadvantage beside the 
other man, and his demeanor was some- 
what childish. 

“T must get this thing over with now. 
You won't like what I’m going to say.” 
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His manner was a trifle theatrical and 
forced. “It’s about your engagement 
to Miss Lanvale.” 

Meek nodded. “I see. Now, don’t 
you think, Mr. Beauregard, that my 
personal affairs had better not be dis- 
cussed ?” 

“But they’re my affairs, too,” burst 
out Tom. 

Meek grew meditative. “I see—oh, 
yes!” And he looked at Tom. 

“You’re going to marry the girl I 
love E 

The other man waved his hand impa- 
tiently. ‘“That’s interesting, but—real- 
ly, I can’t give you any more time just 
now, Mr. Beauregard.” 

“You’ve got to. Miss Lanvale doesn’t 
love you. She loves me as much as I 
love her. She’s marrying you for her 
family’s sake—because you’ve_ got 
money and I haven’t—now that’s hard, 
maybe, but it’s so.” 

Meek walked across the room and 
back again, then he picked up his hat 
and gloves. “Do you know, Mr. Beaure- 
gard, you’re lucky to still remain in my 
apartments. Better go before I de 

“Well!” Tom advanced with his fists 
clenched. “Go ahead! I won’t get out. 
What are you going to do about it? 
What I say is true—and I’ll prove it to 
you. Read that!” And he thrust Lau- 
ra’s letter into Meek’s hand. Tom had 
turned to the last page, wherein Laura 








avowed her love for him, her satentiogy 


of never caring for any one else, an 
the fact that she must consider her fam- 
ily before herself. Meek read the page 
with great care. His shoulders heaved 
several times, then he handed it back. 
“Written six months ago,” he com- 
mented laconically ; but it was quite evi- 
dent that it was only by an effort that 
he was keeping his temper. He 
breathed heavily and walked the length 
of the room. When he turned and 
saw the defiant smile on Tom’s face, his 
wrath flared up. “I wonder if you know 
what a damned kid you are—when 
you’ve gotten sense you won’t show 
women’s letters—not that kind. She 
told you to tear it up, didn’t she ?—and 
you show it to me!” He spoke scath- 
ingly and Tom shrank back for the mo- 


ment, appalled by the look in the older 
man’s eyes. It was but a short lapse 
from self-control. Meek’s tone was 
merely mocking as he finished. “I pre- 
fer to think it’s because you’re young 
and don’t know any better.” 

Tom Beauregard paused before an- 
swering. He was seeking adequate 
words for a reply, but found none. He 
tried to remedy this by making his tone 
particularly contemptuous. “Do—you 
—th-think ” he stuttered, his anger 
“yastering his voice. “Do yo-you— 
th-ihink she ca-cares—for you—why 
you fool! she’s marrying you for your 
money!” His voice shrilled. “I thought 
you were playing the game—thought 
you knew what you were buying.” Tom 
Beauregard laughed an_ unpleasant, 
sneering laugh. “If I had money— 
enough both for us and to take care of 
her family with—we’d have been mar- 
ried long ago. If I had it now, she 
wouldn’t marry you a 

Meek suddenly jumped for him. 
There was a something in his face that 
caused Tom to throw up his hands as 
a guard. Meek paused—hardly an 
inch from him. He stood there, the 
starched white bosom of his shirt heav- 
ing rapidly, the elastic fastening at the 
back snapped and the right side of the 
bosom protruded from beneath the eve- 
ning waistcoat. Tom dropped his gaze, 
he could not meet the look in Meek’s 
eyes. He was crushed and dominated, 
and he knew it. To feel as helpless, as 
much in need of protection as a woman, 
was a new sensation for Tom; but at 
that moment his knees weakened—he 
was thoroughly afraid. 

It was quite a long time—or -so it 
seemed to Tom—before anything was 
said. The noises of the street, almost 
deadened by the time they reached the 
tenth floor, were borne faintly in 
through the partly open window. Meek’s 
breathing became normal. He placed 
both his large hands on Tom’s shoul- 
ders, gripping them in such a way that 
the younger man was quite powerless. 
But there was no anger in his tone 
when he spoke, only a cold, hard de- 
termination—an immovable purpose. 

“You won’t*get the chance to say 























I'll give you a show, my 
If she cares for you, I 
We'll see just 
I want to 


that again. 
young friend. 
won’t interfere—not I. 
how much of a liar you are. 
know.” ; 

He released Tom Beauregard and 
crossed the room, pulled out his key- 
chain and sat down at his desk. With 
his customary care in business matters, 
he selected a sheet of paper from a com- 
partment, wiped a pen carefully on a 
sponge, tried it on a scratch pad, and 
began to cover the note-paper with his 
usual rapid writing. He used both 
sides of the sheet, and signed his name. 

He read the note over, pursing his 
lips, and half-whistling. His perusal fin- 
ished, he addressed an envelope, slipped 
the note into it, and inserted the en- 
velope flap. He did not seal it. 

Tom had meanwhile been standing in 
precisely the position in which Meek 
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“You're going to marry the girl I love——” 


had left him. He was dazed and won- 
dering ; a curious impersonal interest in 
Meek came over him. Much as a child 
would survey a bull from the other side 
of the fence, Tom studied Meek’s square 
shoulders, his bull-like neck, his large, 
well-formed hands. He was still study- 
ing and wondering when Meek put the 
envelope into his hands. 

“The West Virginia Petroleum Com- 
pany is being organized,” Meek in- 
formed his listener. “I*am that com- 
pany. The directors are men who hold 
the stock I bought and paid for, and 
which belongs to me. We need a dum- 
my president with a good name—a good 
Southern name, one that will sell stock 
in Baltimore, Norfolk, Wheeling—in 
fact, throughout the Southern States. 
The salary is twenty-five thousand a 
year. The president pro tem resigns on 
receipt of that note I just gave you. 
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When he calls the directors together 
they will be instructed by him to vote 
you into the position. With twenty-five 
thousand a year you can afford to 


marry. There’s your chance—if she © 


takes you and throws me over, well” 
—and a curious grim smile played 
on his face—‘‘your name is still good 
to sell stock with. That’s about all 
you’ve got, isn’t it—your name?” 

Presently he added: “Go to Miss 
Lanvale to-night.” He took a cigar- 
case from his pocket. “Have a cigar?” 
he inquired. Tom Beauregard was too 
dazea to reply. He said nothing. Syl- 
vanus Meek lighted up and watched 
Beauregard through the smoke. 

When Tom spoke his voice was very 
quiet. “I can’t take this, you know,” 
he said. 

There was a sneer in Meek’s laugh 
now. “So you give yourself the lie, do 
you? I thought you'd be afraid to face 
the deal. Well, you’ve had your chance, 
anyhow. Oh—but “ 

He paused and laughed again. 

“T see—you’re thinking—but I’m not 
that sort, Mr. Beauregard. I don’t do 
that sort of thing. No, don’t be afraid 
of that. No one’s going to know about 
that letter—no one. My name doesn’t 
figure in the company’s prospectus, 
either. I'll not tell anybody—not even 
Miss Lanvale. Don’t be afraid—the man 
who knows I put you there knows me 
well enough to hold his tongue.” 

Beauregard was silent, contemplating 
him. Meek’s tones grew brisker. 

“You will go to Miss Lanvale to- 
night. She is not yet engaged to me, 
as you seem to think. I was to have 
my answer to-night. I am to call at 
nine. You will go there earlier. I 
have nothing further to say. Well, I 
must go now?” 

“Do you mean,” choked Tom Beaure- 
gard, “that you will give me this chance 
and say nothing to any one? You mean 
that?” 

“T mean it. You said that if you had 
money she would take you. Now I 
want to see if she will. I want no wife 
who loves another man. I can quite 





understand that she must help her fain- 
ily. You see,” and Meek’s tones broke 


a little, “I’d like to have Miss Lanvale 
happy. She’s had considerable trouble 
and she needs happiness—and if she can 
find it with you Come, good night.” 
He almost pushed Tom out into the 
corridor. The spring-lock snapped 
behind them. Meek walked down the 
hall toward the elevator. Slowly Tom 
Beauregard followed his example. 





Tom was quite absorbed during din- 
ner. He dined at the hotel, and hardly 
saw the people he knew. He was in 
somewhat of a daze. When he got 
through and had smoked a number of 
cigarettes he started for the Lanvale 
home. It was a few minutes past eight. 

But after a while the way he was ac- 
quiring his wealth ceased to seem 
strange to him. The main thing was 
that he had the money, and curiously 
enough he quite believed that Sylvanus 
Meek would not break his promise with 
regard to seerecy in the matter. The 
opening of a vast vista of happiness had 
kept Tom numbed for a while, but now 
the inviting future of a life with the 
girl he loved and enough money to do 
the things he liked became quite real 
to him. He walked like a man some- 
what intoxicated ; finally he took a cab. 

“Tell Miss Lanvale that I must see 
her. It is very important,” he said to 
the servant who answered his ring. He 
went into the reception-room and 
waited. He was a very happy man as 
he contemplated what he would say 
to Laura. And how happy she would 
be, too! 

She came in, surprising him in her 
quiet way. As Tom looked at her he 
could hardly contain himself. Her clear 
eyes were somewhat troubled, but he 
felt that he would soon banish that. 

“Laura, Laura, dear!” he said, and 
advanced as though to take her in his 
arms. Laura retreated. 

“Don’t do that, Tom,” she said. 

Tom found it somewhat difficult to 
begin. “Laura,” he said unsteadily, 
“you don’t know—you can’t realize 
what’s happened. It’s all too good to 
be true—everything’s all right, Laura. 
I’ve—got—twenty-five thousand a year, 
besides what I had.” 

















She started as though he had struck 
her. 5 

“T knew,” his voice was very ten- 
der—‘“I knew why you wrote me as you 
did. I knew you had to look after your 
mother and the younger ones, and I 
hadn’t enough to do that on. But it’s 
different now.” 

“Tom,” said Laura in a very curious 
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She had withdrawn from his embrace 


and was staring at him fixedly. “Tom, 
you mustn’t do that sort of thing. I— 
everything’s different now—I can’t 
jlet——”’ / 

“You are engaged, then?” Tom sud- 
denly went red. “Then he lied—he lied 
—and this was a trick, after all?” 

“Who lied?” she asked quietly. 





tone, “this—is—I don’t quite know how 
toa 

“T know! I know!” There was a joy- 
ous certainty in his words. “Well, you 
won't have to marry this fellow Meek 
now. I suppose he has some good qual- 
ities, but, of course, he wasn’t our sort 
and you couldn’t——” 

“I'd rather you wouldn’t say that.” 

He came over to her and put his arm 
about her. “Well, I  won’t—why, 
what’s the matter, Laura?” 





“Don’t do that, Tom,” she said. 


“Meek. He said he was in love with 
you, but that you hadn’t given him your 
answer. And so you are bound to him 
—but that sha’n’t matter—he’ll have to 
break it.” He caught both her hands 
and drew her toward him. “Don’t let 
that stand between us—your engage- 
ment to him.” 

She drew herself away, her cheeks 


flaming. “I am not engaged to him,” 
she said. “That doesn’t stand between 
us, Tom——” 
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“Then what?” : 

Her answer came brokenly. “I don’ 
love you—that’s the trouble, Tom——” 

The words took his breath away for a 
moment, and he could merely stare at 
her. He repeated her words several 
times, and then mumbled, as if bewil- 
dered. Some time passed before he was 
able to speak. His hand went into his 
coat pocket for a handkerchief; it 
touched Meek’s letter instead. 

“You — mean — you — won’t — 
marry me?” His fingers had closed on 
the letter as though to tear it to bits. 

“Ves.” 

His grasp relaxed and the letter flut- 
tered to the floor. Tom had worked it 
open. The envelope was still in his 
hand; but the note-paper was on the 
floor. 

Laura stooped and picked it up. It 
was her turn to be astounded when she 
saw the name. “What does this letter 
mean, Tom?” she asked. 

“Mean!” He thought he understood 
now. This had been a trap laid by 
Meek. “Mean! you know well enough 
what it means. It shows what he’ll do 
—damn him!—this shows—I went to 
him, told him you loved me if 

“You dared to tell him that if 

“T told him.” His tone was dogged. 
“And I said you were going to marry 
him for his money. Then he gave me 
this so that I could ask you—and say 
I had money. And I took it like a fool! 
And he told you that took it—and— 
of course it wasn’t the thing—but I love 
you, Laura. Don’t let that stand be- 
tween us—don’t gs 

But the girl’s eyes had anything but 
love in them. When she spoke it was 
with an effort to be calm. 

“T have not seen Mr. Meek since last 
night, He told me nothing of this.” 
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Her eyes became distended ; she gasped 
for breath. “You—oh! how can any 
one be as vile as you—I hate you—I 
hate you! You told him that I loved 
you. It’s not true. I love him—do you 
understand? And that’s why I don’t love 
you any more—and now that you’ve 
told me what you have—and I cared for 
you once 

She drew in a long, sobbing breath. 

“TI love him, I tell you. At first I 
thought it was his money—but he—he 
is such a man—and all—and you told 
—him—that—I—loved—you—and was 
marrying him for his money. How 
could you have done it, how could you, 
how could you? He didn’t believe you 
—he didn’t believe you—did he?” 

“I showed him your letter. ” The 
iron had gone deep into Tom’s soul. 
Let it go just as far into her. 

“You—showed—him my letter—the 
last one?” 

“Ves.” 

She gave a queer little cry, and a long 
sobbing gasp, and became very limp 
and lifeless. With a frightened excla- 
mation, Tom strode across the room to 
the divan on which she had fallen. Her 
white face frightened him. 

A hand was laid on his arm. He 
turned to face Meek. 

“T was coming in and I heard—most 
of it. Yes, it was dishonorable, but 
you’re not the one to tell me so. And 
my whole life was at stake. You’d bet- 
ter go, Beauregard, this is my place 
now.” 

Tom Beauregard stooped and picked 
up the letter. Silently he handed it to 
Meek. He saw Meek bend over the 
girl, but it seemed somehow that it 
was no concern of his. Quietly he went 
out of the room and closed the door be- 
hind him. 
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ip Dress 


By 


Florence Augustige 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


In which Polly of the improved appearance is further instructed in what constitutes being well-dressed. 


[' soon became evident to the little 
beauty doctor that her pupils were 

in need of more sophisticated ad- 
vice than mere hints on health and hy- 
giene. This was especially impressed 
upon her when, one day, Polly appeared 
attired for a walk, in a gray-green 
serge skirt, purple hair ribbons, and 
pink silk stockings. 

“Polly,” demanded the doctor abrupt- 
ly, “where did you get those pink stock- 
ings ?” 

“They were some of Aunt Minnie’s 
old party finery,” explained Polly, awed 
by the doctor’s tone. “She gave me a 
lot of it when I visited her in the city 
last winter, and I thought I might as 
well wear it out here where it does not 
matter.” 

“But don’t you see that you cannot 
go on the street in the daytime in such 
a costume?” said the doctor sternly. 
“Change those stockings at once.” 

Polly meekly retired to do as she was 
bid, and when she returned it was with 
the added improvement of black hair 
ribbons. 

Then the doctor, having found her 
text, launched forth: 

“The desire of some women to get 


the good out of half-worn finery,” she 
said with heat, “has resulted in more 
disastrous color combinations than any 
other known cause. If women would 
only learn to buy sensibly—to stick to 
one or two standard colors instead of 
trying to establish some mathematical 
permutation and combination between a 
cerise hat, a pale blue boa and a suit of 
heliotrope! The woman who limits the 
colors of her wardrobe to a quiet scheme 
of blue and white, or black and white 
and gray, need never be afraid, how- 
ever slender her income, of being in- 
harmoniously dressed. But unfortu- 
nately the less some women have to 
spend on dress the more they seem de- 
termined to buy with it, and, desiring 
to create the impression of a limitless 
wardrobe, they succeed only in suggest- 
ing an overloaded Christmas-tree. 
“The woman who tries to outdress 
her income deceives no one but her- 
self. If our neighbors do not know the 
exact amount of our incomes they can 
generally make shrewd guesses. Noth- 
ing is so vulgar as pretense, and the girl 
who begins by purchasing imitation 
furs may end by wearing—horror of 
horrors—imitation diamonds! 
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“There is a girl who, out of a meager 
wage of six dollars a week, saves sixty 
dollars wherewith to purchase a winter 
wardrobe, and who spends the whole 
sum on one red velvet suit in which she 
dresses herself on her day out and pa- 
rades to her sister’s or cousin’s to im- 
press them with her affluence. And 
there is another who, instead of buying 
three modest hats to suit her three cos- 
tumes, puts her all into one expensive 
creation which goes with none of them. 
These two are ever in 
the sad plight of ‘Miss 
Flora) McFlimsey of 
Madison Square’—they 
have nothing to wear, 
for nothing matches. 

“In buying clothes it 
is always well to con- 








sider definitely before- 
hand the amount you 
have to spend and the 
clothes you must get, 
keeping well in mind the 
occasions for which you 
will need them. For in- 
stance, in deciding be- 
tween a pretty cloth suit 
of a quiet color and a 
velvet of entrancing hue, 
remember that the cloth 
suit, though not quite so 
showy, is nevertheless al- 
ways presentable, and 
can pass down quietly 
for second-best next sea- 
son, while velvet for sec- 
ond-best is not to be, 




















thought of. 

“The first requisite of 
the well-groomed wom- 
an is to be_ sensibly 
dressed. By this I mean 
that the laws of health 


‘“THE GIRL WHO GOES SWATHED IN FURS, 
WITH BARE ELBOWS.” 


should not be violated, as in the case of 
the young woman who goes pirouetting 
over the snow in paper-soled pumps and 
diaphanous. stockings. Next, certain 
lines are to be considered, and their be- 
comingness to the figure. And lastly, 
the color values, in relation to each 
other as well as to the eyes, hair and 
complexion of the wearer. 

“It is a sad fact that one may con- 
sider all these things, that one’s costume 
may conform to’ all the rules of good 
taste, and yet the wearer may 
lack distinction. A subtle some- 
thing called individuality deter- 
mines that the same costume will 
be elegant when worn by one 
person, and merely genteel when 
worn by another. Many, in mor- 
bid fear of trespassing the cir- 











cumscribed 
boundaries 
of conservatism 
in dress, have 
doomed them- 
selves to ever- 
lasting medioc- 
rity—not so de- 
pressing in its 
effect, however, 
as the result 
achieved 
by some others, 
who, seeking the 
elusive ‘distinc- 
tion,’ have suc- 
ceeded only in 
producing a col- 
or combination 
whose lack of 
harmony would 
shock a self-re- 
specting  street- 
piano. 

“In the matter 
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‘“THE STYLES SET BY MILLIONAIRE DAMES IN THOUSAND-DOLLAR COSTUMES MUST BE IMITATED.” 


of hygiene the prevailing modes are a 
great improvement on what they were 
a decade ago. We no longer see the 
trained skirt allowed to sweep the side- 
walk; its dirt-gathering, germ-collecting 
career is ended. So also, the much- 
laced waist is a thing of the past. Oc- 
casionally, still we see one tilting along 
on ridiculous high heels, leaving in its 
wake a string of contemptuous smiles. 
But it is not tolerated by any woman 
with any ideas of good grooming. 
“There exist, however, fads scarcely 
less reprehensible. The girl who goes 
swathed in furs, with bare elbows stick- 
ing out of her fashionable half-length 
sleeves, exploits one of these; the girl 
who insists that she is never cold and 
wears low-cut shoes on the street in the 
depth of winter shows another. But 
worst of all is the girl who dons a low- 





neck gown and leaves off her heavy 
woolen underwear. She might easily 
purchase underwear of the same weight 
and cut low to serve her purpose. 
“Most women realize in a general 
way that certain figures require certain 
lines. They know that a stout person 
should avoid stripes running around, 
and that a costume too severely tailored 
is apt to display the angles of an over- 
slender figure; but beyond this their 
sense of the fitness of things does not 
seem to penetrate. In this day of short 
skirts one often sees a great heavy 
torso borne along by the shortest of 
legs—the lack of length in the skirt 
accentuating greatly the disproportion. 
“Tf a girl is tall and short-waisted she 
should contrive to have the tucks in her 
waist running up and down, and the 
tucks and ruffles in her skirt going 
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around. A narrew belt of the material 
of the waist should always be worn. A 
tall, slender girl may lean toward the 
picturesque in hats—the large and 
drooping—but whether she should re- 
nounce a tailored coat in favor of a 
velvet and lace blouse is a question to 
be decided between herself and her 
tailor. A good tailor can build out the 
slenderest figure into the slickest of 
slim fits. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that in col- 
ors most women should dress to suit 
their eyes. There is a certain type of 
blonde to whom nothing is so becoming 
as a warm, rich shade of red. It ligi:ts 
up her hair and eyes, and gives color to 
an otherwise colorless complexion. She 
would do well, therefore, to include a 
touch of this in every hat and gown in 
her possession. Another girl will find 
that chocolate browns and black browns 
are just what is needed to give her eyes 


that soft, shadowy effect which is her 
most valuable asset. Still another, 
with colorless hair and eyes, may be a 
little mouse generally, but bursts into 
an original beauty in a gown of écru 
with touches of pale gold and brown. A 
woman with a sallow skin would do 
well to avoid black and white. Bright 
green is probably the most becoming 
color that can be worn by a girl with 
red hair and a highly colored com- 
plexion. But only a skin of matchless 
purity can stand such clear tints as 
cerise or turquoise or peacock blue. 
“Nature secms to bestow on some 
persons a sense of the fitness of things 
in the matter of dress. Nevertheless, 
this sense may be ac:1ired by observa- 
tion and education, 1 is said that for- 
eign ladies are less apt to err in the 
matter than Americans. ‘this is a free 
country, and its freedom appears to be 
translated to mean the right of any per- 





Suk FORTHWITH ORDERS ONE FROM PEQUIN AT A SMALL COST OF NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS.” 














son to wear any old thing to 
any old place at any old time, 
and look lovely. The style set 
by millionaire dames in thou- 
sand-dollar costumes must be 
imitated by every farmer’s 
daughter who has fifty cents 
to spare for a hair ribbon. 

“Some years ago a whim of 
foreign origin dictated that a 
white ostrich plume should be 
worn in the hair at a recep- 
tion given in honor of a visit- 
ing prince. A few weeks af- 
ter, Isabella Hamburger of 
West Kalamazoo, and Eunice 
O’Hooligan of Boonville, Ne- 
braska, were selling preserves 
and saving the egg money to 
put into white feathers where- 
with to bedeck themselves for 
the church sociable and barbe- 
cue. 

“Similarly, a young woman 
with a fifteen thousand dollar 
income, a steam yacht and a 
rapacious father, decides that 
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evening gown would be be- 
coming to her slender figure. 
She forthwith orders one from Pequin 
at a small cost of nine hundred dollars, 
cuts a dash, and gets into the papers. 
Three months later finds excellent imi- 
tations of the mode made up ir. blue cot- 
ton serge, selling for $4.98 in the depart- 
ment stores and worn by fat Pinky 
Meyers to her work in the canning de- 
partment of a Chicago pickle factory. 
“Let it be stated, though, that the 
working girl is the least offender in 
this respect. Whether it be that she 
acquires hard common sense in_ her 
necessary study of economics, whether 
her employer demands it, or whether it 
is because of the critical eye of her 
masculine co-worker, suffice it to say 
that the shopgirl and stenographer of 
to-day are very sensibly dressed young 
women. It is the servant class, the un- 
discriminating foreigner, and the wom- 
en with little sense and much leisure 
who constitute the mass of flamboyant 
dressers in America to-day. The coun- 
try, too, sends up its quota. In certain 


WITH A YOKE OF IRISH LACE.” 


communities, where a strenuous effort 
is made to look citified, crude, vivid col- 
ors, beads, colored rings, and hats with 
lace dribbling off the brim reign su- 
preme. 

“If you have only a little to spend 
on dress—spend it wisely. There is no 
one more silly than the girl who, having 
set out to buy a cloak which can be 
worn in the daytime as well’ as to in- 
formal evening affairs, passes over a 
neat black broadcloth, which would an- 
swer for both, and chooses a fussy tan 
silk,, which will be appropriate for 
neither, because she likes it! 

“If you are selecting furs and can 
have only one set, by all means let it 
be a dark fur, such as mink, which can 
be worn on the most ordinary occasions 
and is never out of place at the most 
elaborate functions. If it is a question 
of plumes, and you waver between a 
white and a black, remember that the 
black can be worn at any place where 
the white would be suitable, and at a 
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*—F IT ISA QUESTION OF PLUMES, REMEMBER THAT THE BLACK CAN BE WORN AT ANY PLACE WHERE THE WHITE 
WOULD BE SUITABLE, AND AT A GREAT MANY PLACES WHERE THE WHITE WOULD NOT DO AT ALL.” 


great many places where the white will 
not do at all. , In short, bear in mind 
that it is better to be very modestly 
dressed at a large function than to be 
overdressed at a simple party. 

“There is another point. The tall, 
quiet, thoughtful girl, who has been told 
by her friends that she must look fluffy, 
is a simpleton if she pays any attention 
to them. She will find that she is far 
more distinguished in a simple black 
velvet gown with a yoke of Irish lace 
than in a silk or muslin ruffled to the 
eyebrows. Let her wear her ruffles un- 
derneath if she needs the extension.” 

The little doctor paused, breathless. 





“And about perfumes,” Polly inter- 
posed. 

“I was coming to that,” said the doc- 
tor. “There is nothing more delightful 
for a girl to suggest than the memory 
of a flower. But it should be a mem- 
ory—nothing more. You may line your 
boxes (if you can afford it) with per- 
fumed flannel—at a small cost of fif- 
teen dollars a yard. A good substitute 
is cotton batting with sachet. 

“Of course all skirts should be thor- 
oughly brushed and shaken before be- 
ing folded and put away. No neat girl 
allows the smell of the street to linger 
in her clothes.” 


NOTE.—Miss Augustine will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health which do not require the professional advice of a physician. Private replies will be sent 


to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 






































first of a series of mystery stories 
which are sure to attract wide- 
spread attention. Instead of having a 
man for their central figure, as is usual- 
ly the case in stories of this kind, these 
narratives center about the personality 
of a woman. 

It will probably surprise you, but it is 
an actual solemn fact, that it took us 
over two years of continuous effort to 
get this series under way. 


N hrs month we will publish the 


Sa. 


HE idea, which came to us over 

two years ago, was a good one. 

We imagined the stories as they 

would be when written; really exciting, 

fasc'nating, with the charm of novelty, 

th. .ind of stories we always covet for 

our readers. It was a splendid idea, but 

in common with many other splendid 

ideas it had one grave fault ; it was very 
hard to carry out. 


NE writer after another was asked 
to try his or her hand at this 
series. Without exception, they 

were all enthusiastic about the idea 
when it was outlined to them and eager 
to write the stories. For various reasons 
the stories never came up to expecta- 
tions, never quite satisfied. Some time 
ago we noticed the work of Maude L. 
Radford in some of the other magazines. 
We wrote to her, had a talk with her, 
and as a result of the talk she has writ- 
ten the stories for which we have been 








hoping so long. “Judith ; Solver of Mys- 


teries,” is the name given to the series. 
The first story, “In Which Judith Be- 
comes a Financier,” will appear in the 
April Smiru’s, 

CA 


HE complete novel for April is 
“The Long Reckoning,” by 
Anne O’Hagan. We regard it 
as absolutely the best story she has ever 
written. We are constantly tempted, 
in these columns, to spoil a good story 
by giving away too much of the plot 
before you have a chance to read it; 
the better the story, the stronger is the 
temptation. In this case it is so strong 
that we will trust ourselves to say very 
little about it. It is a story of Ameri- 
can industrial life of the present day, 
intensely dramatic, with an unusual plot 
and an exceptionally interesting set of 
characters. We have our doubts about 
a great many things; we are sure of a 
few. One of them is that you are going 
to like this novel very much. 


Qa 


F course you noticed and read the 
funny nautical poem by Wallace 

Irwin in this number. There is 
another coming next month, and then 
another after that—in fact, Mr. Irwin 
will be a constant contributor co the 
magazine during the coming year. This 
means a good deal, as he is beyond all 
doubt first in his class and the man 
above all others upon whom the mantle 
of the great W. S. Gilbert seems to have 
fallen. 








OMANKIND has been roughly 
divided into two classes—those 
who like cats and those who 

don’t. Both classes will be interested in 
the article in next month’s SMITH’s, 
“Cats in Sculpture,” which is illustrated 
with a set of photographs so curious as 
to be worth looking at a second or third 
time. 

Qa. 


HE first of Mrs. Van Vorst’s de- 
lightful “Letters From an Amer- 
ican Girl Abroad” appears in the 

present issue. We hope that you have 
enjoyed it. By this time you have made 
the acquaintance of Miss _ Beatrice 
Marsh and know how she came to set 
out on her travels. Next month, she 
will continue her journeyings in still 
more interesting surroundings and con- 
ditions. She visits Egypt, sees the 
Pyramids and interviews the Sphinx. 
Miss Marsh has a happy faculty of ma- 
king acquaintances and this time some 
of her new-found friends turn out in 
rather surprising lights. This article is 
illustrated by Sigurd Schou, who has 
been unusually fortunate in giving life 
and character to the scenes in his pen 
and ink drawings. 


SA. 


EXT month Rupert Hughes will 
tell you in an interesting article 
“What is Worth While in Ameri- 

can Music.” Charles Battell Loomis 
has some worth while things to tell you 
“On Venting One’s Spleen,” and Hol- 
man F. Day has an uproariously funny 
story, “The Daminiter’”—all these in the 
April number. In addition there is an 


article by Grace Margaret Gould, and 
a collection of splendid short stories by 
such writers as Eden Phillpotts, Charles 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


Garvice, Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
Alan Sullivan and Dorothy Canfield. 


@a 


AKING a magazine is a more 
complicated problem than ap- 
pears at first glance. A great 

many different people have to be pleased 
and a great many different classes of 
people. In the first place there is the 
public out of which are recruited the 
readers of the magazines. Then there 
are the newsdealers who are the agents 
of distribution, and finally the advertis- 
ers. Of course they are all de- 
pendent on the public. If you please 
the reader, you please the newsdealer by 
increasing the demand for the thing he 
sells, and you please the advertiser by 
increasing the size of the audience to 
which he makes his appeal. 


Cea 


T the present time, we believe that 


we have raised the quality of the. 


magazine to a higher pitch than 
we have ever attempted before. 
SmiTuH’s is the only illustrated maga- 
zine in the world which offers a com- 
plete novel by a well-known writer in 
every number. It is the only magazine 
in the world in which a special p,.:cto- 
graphic art section is combined with a 
regular magazine section bigger than 
any of the standard magazines. In the 
months which follow this issue you will 
find a continued improvement in the 
quality, variety and interest of its con- 
tents, as well as other decided improve- 
ments in the manufacture and appear- 
ance of the magazine, now under way 
but not yet in such form that we care 
to announce them definitely. 
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BIG SALARIES— 


AND THE MEN WHO GET THEM 





It used to be said, and not without some 
truth, that “pull” rather than ability put men 
in line for well-paid positions. 

But this is the day of the trained man—the 
expert. Competition in every business is so 
keen that employ- 
ers are compelled 
to seek men of 
ability to do the 
work, rather than 
jeopardize their business interests by 
employing” the man “with a_ pull.” 

This state of affairs is, perhaps, 
responsible for the number of men, 
who, through training, have risen from 
the ranks of poorly-paid men to well- 
paid positions. Such a training 
doesn’t necessarily mean a col- 
lege education, a knowledge of 
the “ologies,” or a familiarity 
with remote subjects that sel- 
dom, if ever, can be turned in- 
to dollars and cents by the aver- 


age working man. What it does mean 


is the hard-headed,every-day, common 
sense, practical training that makes. 
men invaluable to their employers—that leads 
to more money. 

“Pull” received a hard knock with the 
coming..of the International. Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton. 


The I. C. S: has made 


BY VICTOR FORTUNE 


Why Training and not “Pull” is the great 
influence behind the fat pay envelope. 












PULL YOUR 
OWN STRINGS 





it possible for any man, young or old, to place 

himself in line for promotion and a bigger 

salary without having to depend on the in- 

fluence of his friends. 
ABOUT THE I. C. 8. 

With an instruction staff of over 
400 practical experts; 200 courses of 
study costing $1,500,000 to prepare 
and $250,000 annually to revise; 5 
home office buildings covering 7 acres 

of floor space and costing over 
$500,000; with these great advan- 
tages the I. C. S. is positively the 
largest and best man-helping institu- 
tion the world has ever known. The 
International Correspondence Schools 
were founded in 1891, since when 
they have been first in size, first in 
number of subjects taught, first in 
simplicity, thoroughness and _ practi- 
cality. As an evidence of the salary- 
raising power of the I. C. S. it is only 
necessary to point to results: Of the 
total Humber of men whose salaries 
have been raised through I. C. 8. 
training within the last year, over 
4,000 have voluntarily reported salary in- 
creases aggregating, in one year, $2,221,332. 
Add to this the number who have had their 
salaries raised but who have not been heard 
from, and some idea may be had of the mag- 
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nificent work the I. C. 8S. is doing for 
men. 

Not so many years ago a training such as the 
I.C. S. offers could be obtained only at college 
and at an outlay of a great amount of money. 
Such a thing as receiving a good, sound, practi- 
cal training in one’s spare time was unheard of. 

Not only does the I.-C. S. train men, but it 
advises them by suggesting most suitable 
courses and pointing out how easily obstacles 
may be overcome. There’s not a poorly-paid, 
ambitious man living that the I. C. S. cannot 
help—no matter how young, old or poor he may be, 
or how much or how little schooling he has had. 


MEN WHO HAVE EARNED MORE 


Through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools, thousands of men 
have acquired the training that has brought 
them rapid promotion and success. A case in 
point is that of H. A. Bankston, 216 Bright 
St., Macon, Ga., whose salary was more than 
doubled in a very short time. Bankston says: 
“T enrolled with the I. C. S. when I was 
working as a carpenter in a railroad shop. [ 
am now a contractor and builder and have in- 
creased my earnings from $2.50 per day to 
$2,000 a year. The advantages of my course 
are too numerous to mention.” 


BOOKKEEPER BECOMES MANAGER 


Kanston P. Cross, of Pembroke, Ky., was 
once a bookkeeper, and a good bookkeeper, 
too. But he wasn’t satisfied. He saw other 
men filling big positions and thought it was 
“ap to him” to better himself. He didn’t 
wait for an opportunity, he made it by enroll- 
ing for an-I. C. S. Course, with the result that 
when last heard from his salary had increased 
to $1,600 per year. Cross writes: “I was a 
bookkeeper when I enrolled.” I am now 
Manager of the Tobacco Storage Warehouse, 
Pembroke Warehouse Co., and of the Pem- 
broke Light, Power and Water Co. Words 
cannot express my appreciation for what the 
I. C. S. has done for me.” 

When it is considered that the I. C. &. 
trains men without requiring them to leave 





home or give up work, and that they continue 
to earn while they learn, the success of these 
men is the more remarkable. 

Another great advantage is that the I. C. S. 
reaches and helps men no matter how far 
away they live, what they do for a living, or 
how long their working hours may be. This 
is clearly shown by the testimony of James B. 
Lund, 214 Baird Ave., Chicago, who through 
I. C. S. help advanced from 

FARMER TO HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEER 

Lund says: “When I started my Course 
in the I. C. S. I was working on the farm. I 
am now heating and ventilating engineer with 
the firm of Andrews and Johnson Company, 
and am earning $1,400 a year more than I did 
when I enrolled. This advancement is all due 
to the start I received from the I. C. S.” 

That's I. C. S. method—takes a man from 
the farm and places him in a good position 
at the work of his own choice—to say nothing 
of bringing him a raise in salary of $1,400 a 
year. The motto of the I. C.S. “The Busi- 
ness of This Place is to Raise Salaries” is not 





TEACHER TO CHEMIST 


something merely to catch the eye, but a truth 
behind which stands the testimony of thousands 
of once poorly-paid men who, like Lund, have 
achieved lasting success through I. C. S. help. 


CLERK TO INSPECTOR 


The story of Albert Suhern’s rise from clerk 
in a retail store to railroad inspector is particu- 
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larly interesting, in that it shows what a man 
can accomplish in spite of long hours, pro- 
vided he has the right kind of help. He says: 
“When working as a clerk in a retail store 
sixteen hours a day, I took out a Course in 
the I. C. S. My Course enabled me to get 
rid of a position that was very burdensome 
and disagreeable to me, and to become an in- 
spector for the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. My earnings are $45.00 a 
month in advance of what they were when I 
enrolled.” Address 171 St. John St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

That’s another feature of I. C. S. training. 
It takes men from uncongenial positions and 
puts them at the work they like best. Still 
another advantage is that the I. C. 8S. way is 
so simple and at the same time so thorough, 
that ambitious men are enabled to overcome 
every obstacle and to quickly fit themselves 
for better positions and bigger salaries. Su- 
hern’s experience proves this. 


SCHOOL TEACHER TO CHEMIST 


It is wrong to suppose that the I. C. S. is only 
for men with little schooling. The I. C. S. 
also helps men who possess the advantages 
that a good schooling offers, but who wish to 
know more and earn more. To such men an 
I. C. S. Course is better than a college course 
because it leads to knowledge by the shortest 
route, eliminating all that is impractical or 
superfluous--with the added advantage that an 
I. C. S. training can be acquired in spare time. 

While teaching school at Thomas, Ala., 
B. E. McDougle concluded that there was a 
much better position awaiting him somewhere 
in the world, and so he decided to reach out 
for it. His qualifications as a school teacher 
would have enabled him to secure many posi- 
tions that would have paid better than teach- 
ing. But he didn’t want them—he wanted 
work that besides paying well would be con- 
genial. Consequently he took an I. C. S. 
Course in General Chemistry—a subject that 
had always appealed to him. Now he is first 
assistant chemist for the Republic Iron and 
Stee! Co., at almost triple his former salary. 


BIG SALARIES— 





McDougle didn’t have to pack up and go to 
some other town in order to study chemistry. 
He didn’t even have to stop working. The 
training came to him in his spare moments, 
without heavy expense or inconvenience. 


RODMAN TO SUPERINTENDENT 


Because of his knowledge the trained man 
is always in line for promotion. With him 
advancement is natural. This is clearly shown 
in the case of Wesley W. Albee, of Augusta, 
Maine, whose letter speaks for itself. It reads: 
“When employed as rodman in the City En- 
gineer’s Office at Melrose, Mass., I enrolled 
for a course in your Schools. After a few 
months’ study I received an advance in my 
earnings without asking for it; and, making 
good progress in my studies, received an ad- 
vance regularly every six months. My advance- 
ment in my profession has been steady ever 
since, and I am now Superintendent of the 
Augusta Water Works and have increased my 
earnings greatly. My Course has been worth 
thousands of dollars to me, and I would recom- 
mend your institution to any man who is 


- sincere in his desire to advance.” 


There’s nothing padded about a testimonial 
like that. Itringstrue. It’s a plain, straight- 
forward story of advancement won. through 
ambition, plus I. C. S. help. 


SALARY INCREASED 
EIGHT HUNDRED PER CENT. 


The story of how Harry J. Lebherz, Fred- 
erick, Md., had his salary multiplied by eight 
reads like a book. Young Lebherz when a 
mere schoolboy of sixteen enrolled for the 
I. C. 8. Electrical Engineering Course in 
August, 1900. Four months later he secured 
a position as tracer for the Ox Fiber Brush 
Co. of Frederick, Md., and gradually advanced 
to the position of head designer. He was re- 
cently made assistant superintendent. When 
last heard from his salary had increased 800 
per cent. since the time he secured his first 
position. 

Being of an inventive turn of mind Lebherz 
was able to put that talent to good account 
through the help of his I. C. S. Course. One 
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of his inventions is an automatic brush machine 
which he designed one year after he enrolled. 


STORIES OF SUCCESS 

Nothing ever written is so replete with such 
dramatic history of success as the stories of the 
men who through the help of the I. C. S. have 
won higher places in the world. Contained in 
the I. C. 8. book entitled “1001 Stories of Suc- 
cess,” which is sent free to all who mark the 
coupon, are the voluntary statements of men 


' telling how they have succeeded in breaking 


away from poorly paid positions and connecting 
with the fat pay-envelope—how dissatisfied men 
have obtained congenial positions—how men 
long past their prime have got in line for pro- 
motion without having to start afresh—how 
the young man leaving school has stepped into 
a good position at the very outset—how men 
already in good positions have advanced to even 
better—how from a state of dependence men 
have gained independence—how salaries have 
been doubled, trebled, quadrupled. 

The I. C. S. takes a clerk and makes him a 
chief electrician at nearly three times his for- 
mer salary. That’s what it did for A. G. Carpen- 
ter, Bakersfield, Cal., who says he is making 
rapid progress, and that the I. C. S. offers rare 
opportunities to all ambitious men. 

While pegging away as a shoemaker, Ralph 
C. Tebbetts of 7 Furber St., Rochester, N. H., 
enrolled with the I. C. 8. for a course in engine 
running. He writes: “I am now assistant en- 
gineer, and my earnings are more than doubled. 
Previous to my taking your Course J knew noth- 
ing whatever about an engine. I consider your 
system of education all that you claim for it.” 

From toolmaker to chief draftsman is the 
experience of Eric J. Pilblad, 39 Cherry St., 
Attleboro, Mass. Considering that at the 
time of enrolling Pilblad’s knowledge of 
English was very limited, his success seems 
indeed wonderful. Without the help of the 
I. C. S. he couldn’t possibly have risen so 
rapidly. He says: “When I enrolled T had 
not been in the country more than a few 
months, and my knowledge of English was 
very limited. With patience and the assist- 
ance of a dictionary I understood my Course 
without any difficulty whatever. I have ad- 
vanced from the position of toolmaker to that 
of chief draftsman, and my earnings have in- 
creased 135 per cent. since enrolling. I have 


never had occasion so far where I needed any 
help outside of my instruction papers. 

Other examples of success attained through 
I. C. 8S. are: Farm hand to ehief clerk; la- 
borer to assistant engineer; carpenter to 
draftsman; draftsman to architect; laborer to 


_contractor, and so on—ever the story of up, 


up, up, with I. C. S. training behind it all. 
WHAT WILL YOU DO AT 60? 

That’s a question that should mean some- 
thing to every man. What does it mean to 
you? Are you taking advantage of the bright 
days of Opportunity by preparing for the dark 
days of old age; or are you satisfied to stay 
down while some other fellow steps up? 
The opportunity to advance is within your 
reach—have you enough ambition to grasp it? 

Surely, if thousands of other men have won 
success through I. C. S. training, you can do the 
same. It costs you nothing to learn how the 
I. C.S. can help you—nothing for the infor- 
mation and advice that a few years ago you 
couldn’t get for any amount of money. You're 
not too old. Lack of capital is no hindrance. 
It doesn’t matter how much or how little 
schooling you have had. Distance, occupation, 
or place of residence need not prevent you. 
There are no embarrassing stipulations. The 
I. C. S. fits its method to your particular case. 
It helps you in your spare time. 

Be a winner. You're too good a man to be 
kept down} and you wouldn’t stay down if you 
only knew how easy it is to advance. Investi- 
gation is free. Are you ambitious enough to 
mark the coupon? 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 899 W, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked 





Bookkeeper Mechanieal Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer bales 7 co haeaaial 
Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contr>ctor 


Civil Service Arehitee’l Draftsman 














Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 

Electrictan Banking 

Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer 
Name 





Street and No. 














City - State 


; This Coupon is for YOU 
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ORANGHINE SALES 
Mee Carb va i 4G , | Asa result of public 
Caffeine ad appreciation, from 


Homeopathic Trit- ° the past ten years’ 
Pgh oh Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on experience, the 


and Nux Vomica 1“ Orangeine sales for 
Toalealy.. 5 Gx. | Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, | tie secona week in 
Guaranteed under the December were 


in” Indigestion, Brain F ag, Common $16,000.00—over one 


Serial Number 959. Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure. wrap: 
Prevents Sickness! Secures Good Health! 
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our Perfect Formulat sto everybody 

who has any medical skill or medical sense.’ as ever.§ and are constantly giving it to others, with excellent 
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Mrs. T. J. PEDDICORD, OAKLAND, MD., writes: ‘I have 
used Orangeine for six years and regard it as the most, yalu; 
able preventive remedy of which I have any knowle 
Mr. J. W. TILLINGHAST, CLEVELAND, O., writes: “My long 
ste rience convinces me that Orangeine Powders are of Anoale 
able value as a household remedy and preventive.” 
. A. O. SMITH. PRES’T, SUFFOLK HosPITAL AND DI8- 
PENSARY. Boston. Mass.: **We have used Orangeine for years, year, finds its use very beneficial.’ 
and certainly regard it asa very meritorious preparation.’ Dr. Henry TYLpESLEY, CENTRAL CrTy, Ky.. writes: 
Rev. W. ©. Goopwin, Mourne, Kas.: ‘‘It is an excellent Spd is the only perfect remedy for Colds a Grip. 
remedy for many ills. | Its ideally it to every physician.’’ 


We want you to enjoy Orangeine as others 

25- Cent Packa ge FREE! enjoy it. And while it is sold yet gia 
© everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent, 50-cent and 

$1.00 packages, we will be ag on receipt of your postal request, to mail you 25-cent package 
free, with full information. THE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Ave., CuIcaco. 


Con. J. W. ALLISON, ENNIS, Tuxss, writes: ‘‘After seven 
years’ use of Orangeine, I am so nearly free from all ills as 
scarcely ever to need it, ‘but it still ist a never failing source of 
relief when called into “requisition.” 

Mr. EpMUND Monnaz. Baoour: Lyn, N. Y.: ‘I have been 
using Orangeine for e past six years, “and my experience has 
led me to believe at | it infallible. ‘My mother, in her 86th 


























(Established 1879.) 


‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


' Brown Your Hair | once. Creseionn ie 9 Seee to 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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( “‘You’d never think I stained my hair, after 1 use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 







Seni Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 





Cresolene Antiseptic 


Throat Tablets for the 









































It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. | 
Potrer’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only | irritated throat, of your 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, | . E 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottl: | druggist or from us, 10c. 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. | in stamps. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first class druggists. We guarantee | 
sitisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
with this advertisement. and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
seried wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair Mrs. Potter's Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
I» gienic Supply Co., 427 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio Canada 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” ° 
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Ainslee’s for March 


"2. BE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAIN S’’ 








The March number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE will be fully 
up to the standard that has been established and maintained for so long, 
which is but another way of saying that in intrinsic excellence of the 
stories and in variety in the table of contents, it will be a distinct im- 
provement upon past numbers. 

The complete novel, as our readers will find, is one of the best we 
have had in plot, in workmanship, and above all in interest. “The 
Madonna of the Tea-Table,” as it is called, is by 


ANNA A. ROGERS 


the author of “Candace,” which we published about a year ago. 


Among the short stories, every one of which is of the first 
quality, are the following: 


Marie Van Vorst has one of ex- Joseph C. Lincoln, who is an 


traordinary strength and dramatic | unfailing favorite with ArnsLer’s 
readers, will have one of his very 


best and most characteristic tales in 
- **An Inherited Eden.” 

Jeanette i. ie will have a story F. Walworth Brown will contrib- 
that makes a special appeal to the | ute a stirring Western story with a 
feminine temperament in a short strong woman interest, called 
story called “A Thousand Deaths.” “Spirits in Dog Rib Canyon.” 


power in “The Road to To-morrow,” 
an absorbing tale. 





Other short stories will be “His Attack of Common Sense,” by William 


‘ McLeod Raine, “An Affair of Conscience,” by Caroline Duer and Eleanor _ 


Larocque, “Sir William's Tea Party,” by Constance Smedley, and “The 
Grin of the Bulldog,” by Edward L. White. 


There will be another interesting article on operatic and other mus- 
ical stars by William Armstrong. 








PRICE, 15c.PER COPY SUBSCRIPTION, $1.80 PER YEAR 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Free $1.°% Coupon 


When mailed to are Foot Draft Co., Jackson, 
Mich., this will entitle anyone with 


RHEUMATISM 


to receive prepats, FREE TO TRY, a regular Dollar 
pair of Magic Foot Drafts and valuable New Book 
(in colors) on Rheumatism. 


Natie...... ei sAse Rh eeiorne Sige 


Only one trial pair to one address. 











If you have rheumatism cut out this free dollar 
coupon and send it to us with. your name and’ ad- 
dress plainly written on the blank lines. Return 
mail will bring you—free to try—a Dollar pair of the 
famous Magic Foot Drafts, the. great Michigan 
remedy for rheumatism. They are curing very bad 

cases of every kind of rheumatism, both chronic 
and acute, no matter how severe. They are curing 
cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering, after doctors 
and baths and medicines had failed. Send us the 
coupon today. When the Drafts come, try them. 


a 





If you are satisfied with the benefit received—then 
you can send us One Dollar. If not, we take your 
simple say so, and the Drafts cost you absolutely 
nothing. Are they worth trying on that basis? 
Our faith is strong that they will cure you, so cut 
out and send the coupon today to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 336F, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
Send no money—just the coupon. Write today. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Elee trozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whétens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing to watch but ‘results. Composed of 
two cerates which’ applied by massage a few moments 
cause atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. Con- 
tained in collapsible tubes. Full Treatment $100. Guar- 
anteed under the pure food and drug act. Money back if 
unsatisfactory. 


ELECTROZOL. Cco., Dept. 5-C, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright. sparkling, beautiful. For brilli 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the ex 
t free with privilege of examination, 
For perticulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 


Dept. N, 52-58 W. Jackson Keul. © Chicago, I. 


Birds, Best E 
pwest Pricese= 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, newt, Rg 
and Turkeys. Largest Poul a 
world. Fowls oe ern-raised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 
“Poultry For Profit,’’ full ot pictures. It 
ells you how to raise poultry and run Ine 
F cubators successfully. Send 4 cents 
book, to cover postage. 
JoW. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217 . FREEPORT, ILL. 
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Vinol is the Best 
Cod oon ec 


Vinol contains every medicinal, a, eee body buildi 
element known to exist in the Cod’sLiver—but no 
Vinol is made by a scientific extractive and —— 

rocess from fresh Cod’s Livers and their oil with 
Pastime of iron added—It tastes good. 

Vinol combines the two most world famed tonics all 
the medicinal properties of Cod Liver Oil and iron 
deliciously palatable and agreeable to: the weakest 
stomach—an old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern science, and unexcelled as a 


STRENGTH BUILDER 
for old people, delicate children, weak run down per- 
sons after sickness and for chronic Coughs, Colds, etc. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
B dicsek ne Vind commey whe you Fg Spent act is 
name give him 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 

















Do You Hear Well? 


How Prominent Business Men 
Hear. with the ‘“‘Electrophone’’ 


Ear-drums, truinpets, «speaking tubes and such old-fashioned and 
harmful things are no longer necessary; the ‘‘ Electrophone™ (protected 
by U.S. Patents Nos. 858,984 and 855,458) is a small pocket telephone 
which enables men and women who are deaf or partiilly deaf to hear 
distinctly and at the same time electrically exercise the vital parts 
of the ear, so that the natural hearing ts gradually restored. 

STOLZ ELECYTROPHONE CO., Chicago. I am pleased to say that the 
Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being ‘small in size and great in hearing 
qualities anakes it preferable tv any. 1 can recommend it to all persons 
who have defective hearing. M. W. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, 
Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 


THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE Co., 
Gentlemen—Before I used the **Electro- 
phone" people had to shout directly into 
my earto make me hearanything. With 
it I could at once hear any person speak- 
ing in an ordinary tone 15 or 20 feet away. 
Now, after using the Electrophone 
eight months, its use so tmproved my 
natural hearing that I can hear an 
ordinary toned voice six fo ten feet 
away without it. It is a wonderful in- 
strument, and as there are so many worth- 
less instruments on the market, I will 
show my appreciation to you by answering 
all inquiries from doubtful investigators. 
Very truly yours, M. W. BENJAMIN, 
5253 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


F. 1. STOLZ, Mgr. Dear Sir: I got so 
deaf that I could not hear with my speak- 
ing tube and was advised to trv the Elec- 
trophone. After fifteen years of deafness, 
dis -omfort and worry I now hear perfectly 
und can direct my salesmen, carry on a 
conversation with any one and hear per- 
fectly at church and at concerts. 

W. R. UTLEY, 
Sales Mgr., S. A. Maxwell & Co., 
430-434 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Free trial of Electrophone to all who call. Free descriptive booklet 

and names of satisfied users to all who write. 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. 
748 Stewart Building, 92 State Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Office: Oliver Mfg. Co., 1020 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Office: Brand Electro (‘o., 334 § Spadina Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 





in Use 


**Electrophone™ 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and the POPULAR Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 


market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes February 6th. 














BE—YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
game chance. Start a _ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 


Money coming in daily. e dad | 
4 r ished.” Write 


profits. Everything furn 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address T. S. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Trausparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

EEKLY easily made fitting 
Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

LADIES, to make Sanitary Belts. 
Material all cut ready to sew, $12 per 
hundred. Particulars stamped en- 
velope. Mutual Supply Co., Dept. 
S. F.. Chicago. 

HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago, 

LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 














can make two an_ hour; work 
sent —— to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informia- 


tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

POSITIONS OPEN: Correspondent, 
$1000; Sales Manager, $1500; Mana- 
ger, drug work, $5000; Private Secre- 
tary,$1300;Hapgoods,305-7 Bway,N.Y 

AGENTS: HERE’S YOUR OPPOR- 
TUNITY, household article; something 
new; sells on sight; $4 daily and ex- 
penses easily made. Credit given. For 

articulars and samples address 

exter Supply Co., Dept. S. F., Cax- 
ton Building. Chicago. 
IVILS ICE E} 
paid well for easy work; examinations 


ofall kinds soon. Expertadvice. sam- | 


le questions and Booklet L 23 describ- 


sitions and telling easiest and | 
} are not equaled anywhere. 


ne 
nickest way to secure them free. 
rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


vans ween See | and Curb Stocks, 32 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


tei, Canti, d 





Business Opporti 





AGENTS. Portraits 3dc, Frames 
15¢e, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c,views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

WANTED—Good Men everywhere 
to distribute circulars, advertising 
matter, tack signs, etc. No canvassing; 
pes pay. Address American Advertis- 
ng Bureau, Box 13, Royal Oak, Mich. 

DON'T work all your lite for small 
salary. We’ll put you next. Anyone can 
do the work spare time. Particulars 
free. Ohio Mail Order Supply Co., Box 
613, Columbus, Ohio. 

WANTED. Railway Mail Clerks. 
Salary $1,000. April examinations 








every where. Common education suffi- 
cient. 
stitute, Dept. 


Coaching free. 
FL, Rochester, N. 


Franklin In- 
: 4 








“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Otr little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 

WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or so- 
liciting. Good income assured, Address 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Dept. 338C, Washington, D. C. 

SALESMEN: Men’s’ Furnishings, 

1300; Neckwear, $2000; Coffee, 
51200; Display Fixtures, $3000; Safes, 
#3000. Hapgoods, 305-7 B’way, N.Y. 

YOU CAN BUY A 5 OR 10 ACRE 
Peach Orehard in the Famous Kosh- 
konong Fruit District in Oregon Coun- 
ty, Mo., on monthly installments, F. 








| B. Hicks of Macedon Center, N. Y.. is 


having 5 acres planted to peaches by 
us, Write him. Illustrated booklet free. 
FriscoFruit Farm Co., Des Moines, Ta. 

CIENEQUITA. SEND FOR SPE- 
cial Letter. Harvey C. Willis & Co. 
Established 190]. Dealersin Unlisted 








IF YOU NEED CAPITAL to extend 
or start business, write me today, 
givingfull particulars. My free plavs 

Everett 
Dufour, Corporation Attorney, Le 
Droit Building, Washington, D. C. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





I MADE $50,000 in tive years in the 
mail order business; began with $5. 
Anyone can do the work in spare tim 
Send for booklet; tells how tu get start-« 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Lockport, N. Y.. = 








ENTS THAT PROTECT. Boo 
Rates low. Highest references, 
Watson E. Coleman, 


PA 
free. 
best services. 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C 





PATENTS GUARANTEED Under 
$25,000.00 Bond. Patents secured or 
fee returned... Advice free. Jones 
Bourne, Patent Lawyers, 1125 “F” 
St., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F”’ 
Street, Washington. D. C. 

PATENTS that PROTECT. “Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cents stamps. . 8. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. and 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as ia,its 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R. H. Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, C.; 80 Dearborn §t., 





Chicago; 929 Chestnut Philadelp’a. 














SONGS PUBLISHED FREE. 
Write the words and mail to me. 
I will write the music and guarantee 
Free Publication on_ Royalty. I 
made fortunes for others and can 
aid you. “Coon, Coon, Coon,” and 
“A Little Boy In Blue’”’ are two 
of my many wonderful hits. Val- 
uable’ booklet free. Raymond A. 
Browne, 17 Knickerbocker Theatre 
Building, New York. 
































World.” A $2250 Auto for $1250. 
Consider the petty 1000 on a brand 
new car. That’s the biggest auto bar- 


gain ever offered. We have purchased 
and now have on sale the surplus stock 





SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





“LAND” is a magazine that tells how 
you can make money in New York real 
estate. How you can start with $10 
and secure a piece of land that will 
multiply in value with the wouderful 
growth of New York City. It gives fas- 


DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets 
just patented, instantly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. ispers plain- 
Iv heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but 


little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


cinating facts about the wealth that is 
pores go oy one in New — reil oo 
a and tells how youcan share in it. Senc 
. These cars are regularly sold at $2250. | ne your sande, address and oceupa- 
while they last our price $1250. Guar- tion’on a postal card and I will send 
anteed—All parts carried on hand, ‘ou “Land” free for six months. W. 
Other bargains in high grade new au- + Ostrander, Suite 107, 787 Fifth 
tomobiles at 40% to 60% reductions. | avenue, New York , 
Several hundred second-hand autos all : 2 
in first class condition at ridiculously 
a: low prices. Everything for the auto 
and autoist. Our prices are so low on 
tires, sundries and apparel, it will pay 
you to write for our catalog and 
latest price list number 136. The 
Times Square Automobile Co., 1599- 
1601 Broadway, New York City. 309- 


311 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 



































of new 1907 28-30 h. p. 4 cyclinder 
“Queen” touring and runabout cars. 





WANTED: Autograph Letters of fa- 
mous persons; highest prices = 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. Letters sold. Send for price lists. 














TELEGRAPHY. Learn at our school 
—Superior practical methods. Living 
expenses earned. Good positions guar- 
anteed. Correspondence course if de- 
sired. Cat’g Free. I _ Institute of 
Telegraphy, 24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


INVALID FURNITURE 











“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., 827 
Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


DRILLING ROCK? We furnish our 
Baby air compressor and drill that re- 

















PLAYS for amateur theatricals, and 





entertainment hooks. Thousands of WHEEL CHAIRS. WE MAKE | quires but3H.P. which does six expert 
titles. Send for 1908 catalog, free. The | Over Seventy Styles. Catalog “B” il- | miners’ work. Price f.o.b. Denver $750 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dear- 


complete. Write G. D. Warren & Co., 
born S8t., Chicago. 


1520 18th St., Denver, Col. 


lustrates and describes (free). G. F. 
Sargent Co., 283 Fourth Av.,NewYork 














* Sent on Appoval. Send No Money. $1.60 . 

: at ial as alae al Sree | | LAME PEOPLE 
en Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short 

‘es > stem fine human hair switch to match. The Perfection Extension Shoe makes 


If you 

find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or J 
sell 3 and get your switeh .» Extra shades a y 
little more. Inclose 5c . Free beauty ‘ag 
book showing latest style of hair dressing—aiso 
high je swit }» pomy wigs, etc. 







both feet appear exactly alike. 


Worn with ready made shoes. Shipped 
on tial. Expressage prepaid. 


| Write for illustrated Booklet. ) BR 


| Old Style HENRY S. LOTZ, New Style 
813 Third Avenue, - - -©« New York 


yera, Dept. K- 
«> Chieago a 






Anna A 
17 Quiney 8t. 





——— 











DIAMOND 
HANDBOOKS 


Price, 10c. Each, at All Newsdealers 











FREE HAIR GROWER 


To Prove It, I Send a Trial Package Free 
By Mail. 





Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 
> a *s Lover’s Guide, Grace Shirley 


| 
| 
Grace | 
| 


pPman’s Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, : 2 
Shirley Foso grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
ae Guide te Etiquette. T.. W, Sheldon dandruff; insures a new growth of eyebrows and 


Physical Health Culture. Professor Fourmen evelashes and changes gray or faded hair to its nat- 


Frank Merriwell’« Book of Physical Development, 
Burt 1... Standish | 

National Dream Book. Mme. Claire Rougemont | 

Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gypsy Queen 

‘The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 

The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, M. D. 

U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 


ural color. ; i € 
I don’t ask vou to take my word for it. Fill out free 
coupon below and mail today. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
Fill in your name and address on dotted lines below and mail it 
to J. F. Stokes, Mgr., 7571 Foso HBuilding, Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
closing a 2c. stamp to help cover postage and packing, and by 
return mail you will receive a free 10-cent trial package that will 
delight you. 
















STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
[79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, :: NEW YORK CITY 


Give full address—write plainly. 





























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD 





(Patented) 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD 
“Health is Youth,” says Prof. Charles Munter 
ULIFE gives that perfect emilitary bearing demanded by health and fashion, You ca 
N° or BRAT Prop’ aaa you TAND PROPERLY. “NULIFE” holds 
chest from two to six, inches, and reduces your 
abdomen to oper roportions, he instant effect of wearing “NU: —— ” A as i Sor 
room to the = tops, causing a natura! ‘wens 
pa rna) ith Nature's tonic, fresh, ar wh 4 is 
exhilarating, inspiring vigor and NEW LIFE wit every breath. Wearing ‘ 
during dail: eccnpasionn means proper breathing all Sea deems cinaean exertion or Fak bof “dl 
NULIFE” ¢ rrects the dangers to health arising from c cramped lungs due to round 
shoulders and eanken chest, which prevents proper breathin on sieonee D8 position forces 
the entire weight of the body on the abdomen which should b eappo by the spine and 
hi “NULIFE” instantly corrects t 8, giving Man a commanding appearance, makes 
oman a perfect figure with or ey a pana ® nee Children to sit and stand erect 
i grow healthy (a bl te children while grow 
NULIFE” is made of a washable fabric, fic, is se welt pacing. and } oo meg to wear, and is so 
simple any child can put it on without, assistance mply re the belt around the 
waist and “ “NULIFE” ” does the rest. “NULIF: 


ba r on ‘E” formerly sold a oe Now sent direct 
ou for $8.00 w' tee —that “ NULIFE” will do all I claim fo 
When ordering, ng, send our name and address carefully srrlteens with fe height, 


h $3.00, and 








NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS FOR PROF. CHAS. MUNTER'S ae Pere —_ 
TS 


N YU | a | F E DEEP AND. PROPER ‘BREATHING 












yee 
and chest meas (not bust measure), and whether male or femaie, wit! 
bes ? will be sont at to you prepaid: Large sizes extra, Address 


Prof. CHAS. MUNTER, Dept. 68 “NULIFE” Company 
23 West 45th Street, nr. Sth Avenue, New York City 
FREE—Our illustrated. book on ‘‘ NULIFE” and what it will do for you. 







































lara free. Write toda 
CROSS, Pres., “Dept. Tes: 


I WILL MAKE YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today, 
No matter where you live or what your occups ee I 
will teach you the Real Estate business b 
point you Special Representative of my 
your town ; start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without capital 
to become in Dicer Pes sor" iige. 
dress Ha 


company in 


Full particu. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Anthenacum Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Te Amuspstie Motion, Pictures 


1 Outht © with Big A 
Posters, etc. Humorous dramas ewe 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
ity in any locality for 
a man witha little money to showin churches, 
iC houses, lodge halls, theaters, et and 
in store 
oncrate ive Cent Theatres 3" 


on Picture Films and Slides rented. 

Peat $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
it’s easy; write to us, we’ Ti tell you how. free. 

Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


mail ; ap- 


RY W. 





do it, why not 
AMUSEMEN SUPPLY CO., 466 Chemical 














ives a beautiful 
pink waterproof lus- 
tre to your nails without 
use of buffer. Apply and ru 
briskly with palm of hand. "rhe 











~ grease sete 
and first-class Drug S 3. It ae at your 
dealers send 25cand dealer’ 'sname for oneto 


GLAENZER & CO. 
Place NEW YORK 






















200 PLANS 
et 


Ow new tind "Modern Homes* 
om $800 to $20,000, 


h designs fr 
Tells you how to build cheaply and 
intelligently. Fu lormation, eae 


ual of any 
book. Yours for pn 25c bet for postage. 
DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 


(68 plans low-cost houses, $390 to $9000) sent for only 25c and 5e postage. 
Send for ART IN ARCHITECTURE, $1.00 per year. 


(A monthly magazine devoted to building and furnishing.) 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 


2 architectural 















838 Porter Block. Est. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
























own, as “Cupid’s Mont 


iamond Ring. Bit Ss 
or surer than “aw py for it saeanepen in value from 1 
Vertible into cash. Our Grand New 1908 Catalog now ready fo 
diamond rings, pins, negoasen w ees, — 


the article you 
fifth on delivery, ealenes in eight eq 
adjusting 


| on omnngd ary ie kn 


ns of beautif 


B2GS.8 60. Est. 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


ow. 


pa: 
cme e to hypo Parcs your Bazments. Wem Write today for 1908 feed, oy 


DIAMOND CUTTERS, WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 





1888. Dept.C 668 92 State Street, Chicago. lil, U.S. A. 
Good-bye.” 








is 





Learn 
to-day 





If you can 
you can ’ 





Played wit 





keys likes 




















SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





G) PPORTUNITY knocks at your door today. 


The Publisher's failure compels us to convert these books = money at once. We 


offer without reserve, at less than cost of 





\ 


of Progress leads us through Ancient, Media-val and modern Times. 


Publisher's latest and most important publication -—“Library bry 





ginal notes and ch log: 


copious 


7 inches wide and 10 inches high. 


Ex-Prest- 
dent Cleve- 
land says 
“This Histo- 
ry will fill an 
important 
place among 
publications 
intended to 
give wider fa- 
mihanty with 
histoncal lite 





HIS HISTORY is endorsed by Amenca’s 
T greatest scholars and historians, among 
whom we mention 

Geo. E. Fellows, Ph. D., Prof. European 
Hist. Univ. of Ind., A. P. Winston, late Prof. 
Hist. Univ of IL; Wm. R. Perkins. Prof. Hist. 
Univ. of Ia., Richard H. Dabney, A. M., Ph. D. 
Prof. Hist. Univ. of Vir.; Kemp P. Battle, A.M 
LL. D., Prof. Hist. Univ. of N.C.; John H. T. 
McPherson, Ph. D.. Prof. Hist. Univ. of Georgia, 
E. Benjamin Andrews, LL. D., D. D., late Pres. 
Brown Univ.; Rev. Geo. M. Grant, D. D.. Pres. 
Queen's Univ., Kingston, Ont.; Moses Coit Tyler. 
A. M., Ph. D., Late Prof. Amer*’ Hist Cornell 
Univ. and Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., Late U. S 
Com. of Education, Wash. D. C. 
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sumptuous volumes, over 5,000 pages, 100 specially engraved maps, 700 beautiful illustrations, 
1 I index. A new publication from cover to cover, prepared 
by a staff of great historians. Cost to produce nearly $250,000. Each volume is 2 inches thick, 


Beginning with the dawn of recorded thought and tracing the progress of mankind, these Sixty Centuries 


the decay and death of races and nations-~a complete history of the whole world. More fascinating 
Young folks will use this work and read it with delight. charmed by its splendid pictures and vivid style. 


ublisher Fails —Forced Sal 
_THIS*56°°H STORY FoR ONLY 824,50. 


wg sets of the 
Universal History,” fifteen 





15 vols., in Combination] 
Art Cloth, as per 


We see the birth, growth and development, terms stated in 


fiction. 












Our ' We send these 15 massive 
* volumes, free, prepaid, 

to you at once for five days examination. If found satislactory, 
send us 50 cents within five days and $2 monthly for 12 months 
for this beautiful Combination Art Cloth binding. This is only 
$24.50 while the publisher’s price was $56.00. If the Library is 
not perfectly satisfactory after five days examination in your own 
home, notify us and we will have it returned at our expense. You 
run no risk whatever, but act promptly as the sets are going fast. 

Cut out and mail the coupon —— or a copy 

of it, NOW, TODAY, AT ONCE, and address 

American Underwriters Corporation. 

Finance Ageats. Dept. 40, 240 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill.! 

























Learned by any man or boy at home. a ga cost. Send 
to-day 2c. stamp for par ticulars and pro: 
0. A. SMITH, ROOM 601, 2040 KNOXVILLE ‘AVE., PEORIA, ILL. 





AMERICAN DESK @ 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
174 to.188 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
TUE BARODA COMPANY, 
_Vert.8, 280 North State §t..Chicago 


DOLCEOLA 


A Miniature Grand Piano 
The DOLCEOLA'S captivating har- 
mony and original construction give 
it instant popularity, and the hearty 
endorsement of musical experts 
everywhere. It appeals to the larger 
number because of its low cost. 

FREE, handsome catalog. 

Special large carrying case if “wanted 

The Toledo Symphony Co., 
362 Rerlin Block, Toledo, Ohie 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 











If you can whistle a tune 
you can play it on the 










Played with 
keys like a piano. 














. §300070°i0000 
A YEAR INTHE 


REAL ESTATE 
eV IRS URRY 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the « st and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in Amen Kepresentati ves are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more 
choice, salable property to handle than any other a in the world. 
Thorough Commere ww Course Free to h Representative. 
Write for 62-page book, free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 1100 Reaper Block. Chicago. 


to pass a successful Civil Service Ex- 
ME anination. Most com- 


lete course. Uncle Sam ce fa! 
Clerks. Write today for free catalog and 
special offer. 
THE WENTHE 

















Earn $83 to $130 a Month—Work Onl o- 
Half the Time. We prepure you by ma’ 


CORRES. SCHOOL, 
Freeport, 


llineis 

OR ORATOR 

IN THE WORLD. 
Our course on Elecution ani Dramatic Art by Mall will ina 

short time prepare you for the Stage or speaker's platform. You can earn 


$25 to $200 weekly. Successful students everywhere. Write for free booklet 
on Dramatic Art by Correapondence. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION,* 
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ACTRESS 
BEST PAYING PROFESSION 





120 Chicago Opera House Block, 
I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Chicago 
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SMITI'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





You Can Build Your Own Boat— 
and Build Your Own Furniture = BI 00KS System 
And Save Two-Thirds to Three-Fourths. 


CAN sell you a boat for one-fourth of what a factory 
would charge. I can sell you furniture for one-third of 
what a dealer would charge. 

I will sell you 100 cents’ worth of actual value and re- 
sults for 25 to 35 cents. Is it worth considering? 

I cannot tell you my whole story here, but if you will 
send for my catalogues they will prove what I claim. Give 
me a chance—right now, to-day. Read my guarantee—it 
means you take no risk. 


I have revolu- 
tionized the boat- 
building business. 
1 have spent the 
last twenty-two 
years in building 
or sailing boats, 
and am a practi- 
cal boat man. 

Seven years 
ago I originated 
the Pattern Sys- 
tem of Boat- 
building. To-day 
my customers are 
found in every 






MY GUARANTEE. 


Whether you buy boats or 
furniture of me, | absolutely 
guarantee that you will be sat- 
isfied. I will instantly refund 


your money if you are not. | civilized country 
stand back of every statement on earth. 
in this advertisement. | have Over 50,000 boats (more than 


a. the combined output of all boat 
made them as streag and con factories) have been built from 


vincing as | know how. The vi H 

y System, mostly by inexpe- 
goods warrant it. rienced men and boys. } 
Over half of these have built 


z. 2 Throcke. several boats—a large number 


have established themselves in 














the boat-building business. 


Boat Patterns 


Anyone can build a boat by using my exact size printed paper 
; i ly exa P pape 
patterns and illustrated instruction sheets, telling how to do every 
—— little detail. You cannot fail 
meer ay to build as good a boat as 
NIT i : the = Sch in boat builder. 
— . y boat catalogue shows 
A Set-up Frame all kinds of boats, tells why 
the patterns cannot fail to be 
right and why anyone can 
build a boat from them. The 
price of patterns are $1.50 

A Semi-Speed Model and up. 


‘Knock-Down Boat Frames 


Many people prefer to buy my knock-down frames (all ready to 
put together) for their boats, instead of working up the rough lumber. 

Owing to my immense factory facilities, I can in many cases 
supply knock-down frames at a lower price than you would pay for 
suitable raw material. 

Every piece of the knock-down frame is accurately shaped and 
machined ready to put together. 

I also send free the patterns and complete illustrated instructions 
needed to finish the boat. 

: I can save you (1) boat-builder’s profit, (2) labor expense, (3) 
big selling expense, (4) seven-eights freight. You can figure this 
out yourself. 

If engine is desired, | make a special combination price with 
knock-down frame. 





BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 5803 SHIP STREET BROOKS MFG. CO. 
(Originators of Pattern System of Boat Building) SAGINA W,MICH.,U.S.A. (Originators of Knocl-Down System of Home Furnishing) 








Knock-Down Furniture 


I have adapted to furniture practically the same idea that 
made my boat business such a success, and it is revolutionizing 
the furniture business. My high grade, heavy art furniture 
is fast taking the place of the expensive factory product. 

have been selling this furniture 
for three years. Every customer is 
enthusiastic over it. 

All pieces are solid oak and are 
machined, smoothed, fitted all ready, so 
are can put them together. You 
can make a beautiful Mission or Arts 
and Crafts chair, davenport, table or 
bookshelf in a few minutes. Apply. 
the stain (only one coat—no rubbing) 
and you have a solid and handsome 
piece of furniture. Every piece and 
every result is guaranteed to be satis- 4 a 
factory in every way or money refunded. As she received tt 

You save (1) in the factory cost, 

(2) in the factory profit, (3) all dealers’ profits, (4) two-thirds 
of freight, (5) finishing expense, (6) the 
expense of crating and packing—making 
a saving of two-thirds to three-fourths, 
according to the piece. 





00 buys this chair (shown in,cut) with- | 
° out cushion. Settee same style $7.00. 

By the Brooks System you can own $14.00 
chairs for $4.00; $25.00 davenports for 
$7.00; $12.00 porch swings for $4.00; 
$30.00 tables for $8.00, etc. 


Remember—my guarantee means just 
what it says. The boat you build or the 
furniture you make will be satisfactory—I 
guarantee it. | take all the risk. 


This Morris Chair for $6.00 


(Cushions 
Extra) 









Height 30 in. 
‘op 28 in. wide 
43 in. long 
Write me personally for my boat or furni- 
ture catalogue. Both sent free. 


C. C. BROOKS, President. 

















Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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beauty cannot be concealed: its 

fragrant charm like that of arose 

cannot be hidden. The underlyin: 
charm of beauty is the sweet magic 
of dainty refinement, the fascina-- 


ting power of perfect health«» 


UBIfOAM 


the delicious liquid dentifrice in- 
sures clean white teeth and fragrant 
breath, essentials to health and 
refinement. - 7 beauty -fruth: 





“IT Is WISE To USE RupifoAn’ 


. 


oYT & (0. Towext. Mass. 




















50 Art 


chorus girls at play. 
We send 50 cards and 


Money back if not satisfied. 


DEFIANCE PHOTO STUDIO, Art Publishers | | 
NEW YORK | 


63 WEST BROADWAY, 





.> 


Post Cards 50c. | 

Beautiful, Life-like Reproductions of Famous | | 
Paintings—Exquisite Studies of the ‘‘Woman 
Beautiful.” The most delicate, graceful and 
fascinating portrayals of lovely femininity ever 
shown in one collection. The assortment in- 
cludes the latest American and European ideas 
of Art Picture Cards, among which are the 
Bathing Girl series, and snapshots of American 


: ) our catalogue of 
natural-like miniatures of other beautiful art 
cards for 50c., coin, stamps or money order. | 




















MENNEN’S| 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


a 




























‘««Strenuous Life ’”’ 


of outdoor folks need not carry 
‘.,. the penalty of painand annoy- 
ance which winter weather 
brings. The daily use of 
Mennen’s 

4 Borated Talcum 
?.) Toilet Powder 
after bathing and after 
shaving keeps the skin 
; smooth and healthy. It not 
jonly heals but soothes all 
Chapping, Chafing, and skin 
troubles of winter and sum- 
mer. Itis indispensable in the 
nursery. 

For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes—the ** Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen’s face on __top. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 380, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. 

Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma 
Violets. 
































Used as a spray or gargle, it is most effective 
in allaying irritation and clearing the air pas- 
sages. It checks the offensive discharge, retards 
inflammation, and has a tonic and stimulating 
effect on the diseased tissues. 


Pond’s Extract is sold only in 
sealed bottles; never in bulk. 








Lamont, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York. 





